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B.A.1.S. 1923 with N. W. Ayer & Son | 


WE CARTOONED the irrigation tragedies of Elmer Widg- 
mont, Dr. Creety and others muddling along without 
Electric Garden Hose, and folks laughed. But those 
with front lawns and back gardens, tired of contending 
with kinks, geysers and casual water, learned whose 
hose to ask for at the hardware store. 

Then the Electric Hose & Rubber Co., of Wilmington, 
Delaware, decided to tell the world about Electric In- 
dustrial Hose and we were detailed to go into action 
again. 

For illustration we are showing Electric Industrial 
Hose “on the job.” For copy we are using some rather 
astonishing fact-stories about the unusual performance 
and durability of this unusual hose under difficult hose 
conditions. 

This advertising is planned to take the kinks out-of 
hose buying. Purchasing agents who’ would avoid 
periodical embarrassment of requests for hose renewals 


Who's Hose in America 
> 


are learning whose hose to specify. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Who Are They? 
Where Do They Live? 
How Can I Reach Them? 


“Making advertising to the farm market pay the advertiser is 
now, more than ever, a matter of knowledge. The tastes of 
farmers have been sharpened by magazines and newspapers until 
they know and want most modern conveniences. Their standards 
of living are high. They are receptive to labor saving devices. 
They are demanding the pleasures and comforts of their metro- 
politan neighbors. These things can be sold to the farm market 
but only to that section of it where there is sufficient money to 
buy them. And hundreds of thousands of farmers have this 
money now. Other groups will have it this summer. Others, 
this fall. . . . “Who are they?” . . . “Where do they 
live?” . . . “How can I reach them?” These are questions 
that an advertising agency should be able to answer with swift- 
ness and accuracy before it attempts to unlock, for its clients, 
the gathered treasures of the fields.” 


From an advertisement of N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia, in The 
Saturday Evening Post of February 12, 1927 


Sales and advertising executives have been kind enough to say 
that our new 140 page marketing book 


The *‘Other Half’’ of America’s Market 


answers these questions in a constructive and practical way. 


We are now distributing copies by appointment, to advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


Are you interested in developing new markets? 


Ghe STANDARD FFX UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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Is the “Best” Dealer in Each Locality 
Always Your Best Bet? 


One of the Most Successful Heatrola Distributors Is Located in a Town 
of Ninety-eight Population 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


NE of the most successful 

Heatrola distributors on our 
list is located in a town of ninety- 
eight population in a Middle- 
Western State. He was not orig- 
inally a heating appliance dealer, 
but a distributor of farm light- 
ing plants, and even now sells 


nothing but these and Heatrolas. 


When he first took the agency, 
he loaded a Heatrola on a truck, 
made a straight canvass of the en- 
tire community for twenty miles 
around him, and has each season 
distributed more Heatrolas in the 
territory he covers*than there are 
families in his town and adjacent 
districts. The Heatrola is a house- 
hold word in this locality; those 
who do not have a Heatrola 
know fifty or more people who 
have them, and probably expect 

get ome as soon as_ they 
can do so. Every user in this 
ocality is a booster because every 
nstallation was personally super- 
vised by this dealer, and made so 
as to get the best possible results 

r the user. 

This incident is an emphatic re- 
ninder of the fact that one of the 
irst problems facing any manu- 

.cturer who sells on an exclusive 
agency basis is to obtain the very 

t possible dealer in each local- 

This, of course, is a trite 
statement. It is equally trite to 
that the manufacturer’s sales- 
nan is anxious to line up with 
the best dealer in each town. 


Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly 
true, that in connection with the 
marketing of many _ specialties 
many a tack on the home office 
sales map means only a tack, and 
nothing more, except that the so- 
called dealer at that point is ty- 
ing up the territory and is pre- 
venting the manufacturer and his 
salesman from obtaining a worth- 
while distributor thére. 

The methods many salesmen fol- 
low in deciding on the best ac- 
count are usually very haphazard, 
and this is largely responsible for 
the large percentage of poor retail 
outlets with which the average 
manufacturer must contend. It 
is a safe bet that, if ten salesmen 
were to come into some small 
town for the purpose of lining up 
a new account on an exclusive 
agency plan, nine would decide 
on the dealer they first wanted to 
try to sell by the general reputa- 
tion of that dealer, or by solely 
external indications. They would 
get information from the banks 
or the Chamber of Commerce, or 
they might use just the rating, fur- 
nished them by the credit depart- 
ment of their firms. They are 
entirely satisfied with this infor- 
mation; they know “what’s what 
and who’s who.” If they succeed 
in selling the dealer of their first 
choice, they exult in having ac- 
complished a real piece of sales- 
manship. 

The tenth man, however, will 


Table of Contents on page 202 
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not be satisfied with only hearsay 
or external evidence—he will go 
far deeper in his investigation. He 
may use much extra time in doing 
this, but at the end of the year, 
assuming that other things are 
equal, he will have a far higher 
proportion of real distributors and 
a far lower proportion of mean- 
ingless tacks in the map than the 
other nine salesmen. 


INFLUENCE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Local conditions and the nature 
of the manufacturer’s proposition 
often help to decide just who may 
be the best dealer. The type of 
dealer who might make the best 
distributor in one locality, or with 
a certain type of proposition, 
might be only a second or third- 
rate dealer in another locality 
with another proposition. Of 
course, the man who has estab- 
lished himself as the leading 
dealer in a locality, from the 
standpoint of volume of business, 
credit rating, reputation, etc., is, 
in a large percentage of cases, the 
most desirable dealer to secure. 

However, there may be many 
reasons why this dealer is not the 
best dealer from the manufac- 
turer’s standpoint. Among these 
are the following: 

The well-established dealer 
may be content to rest on the 
laurels he has earned and let his 
business slide aleng on accumu- 
lated momentum. He may have 
lost the energy which first built 
his business, and be unable to 
take hold of a new proposition 
and push it the way it should be 
pushed to assure its success in 
that locality. 

2. The older, more successful 
dealer is not so susceptible to 
suggestions fromthe manufac- 
turer or his salesmen, and is not 
so likely to adopt plans which the 
annealed has found success- 
ul. 

3. He may have built his rep- 
utation by keeping an adequate 
stock of staples, and may not 
have the specialty viewpoint. A 
successful distributor of a spe- 
cialty must understand how to go 
after prospects and sales instead 
of waiting for them to come to 
the store; he must know how to 
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advertise, display, install, and ser- 
vice the product. 

4. The big dealer often cuts 
the price on a specialty in a way 
to hurt the smaller dealers in 
communities surrounding him. He 
may have become big because he 
has sold a large volume at a small 
profit, or he may be selling at a 
lower retail price because of the 
buying advantages which his vol- 
ume enables him to obtain. 

5. Your prospects may not 
trade in the better dealer’s place 
of business. Printers’ INK o! 
February 12, 1925, carried an 
article telling why the Converse 
Rubber Company changed the dis 
tribution of a  fisherman’s boot 
from the boot and shoe stores t 
small fishing stores. These were 
rated lower and probably were 
not so desirable from the general 
standpoint of dealer selection, but 
the fishermen traded there, and 
not in the retail shoe stores. 

A Chicago candy manufacturer 
a few years ago put out a high 
grade hard candy, distributing it 
through his usual outlets, the 
better confectioneries. The sales 
volume was not satisfactory, and 
it was finally decided to catch the 
penny trade, mainly that of chil- 
dren, in the neighborhood confec- 
tionery and grocery stores. The 
size of the pieces was changed, 
each piece was put in a novel 
wrapper, an attractive display 
stand was furnished, and the sales 
increased to a very satisfactory 
amount. Then, too, the manufac- 
turer’s goods were introduced in 
many neighborhood confectioneries 
where he was not previously rep- 
resented, and the sale of his lead- 
ing items also benefited. 

6. The large dealer may fecl 
that he must carry a large num- 
ber of brands of each class of 
products to cater to the varying 
demands of his consumers. Car- 
rying too many lines prevents him 
from selling a satisfactory volume 
of any article. 

7. He may have too many other 
exclusive agencies, not necessarily 
competitive to yours, which pre- 
vent him giving any amount of 
time to your proposition. Other 
salesmen, like yours, are inclined 
to judge by external appearances. 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA 


Over 60% of 
Christian Herald Readers 


have Electric Irons 





With 65% of their homes wired 
for electricity, 60% of the Christian 
Herald Readers utilize the electric iron 
because it gives quicker, steadier heat and 
is cleaner than the old fashioned iron. 
They appreciate and want modern elec- 
trical appliances. What a potential 
market for other electric appliances 
of economic importance, such as 
washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, coffee percolators, etc. 


Mr. Manufacturer, you 
should consider this. 


ristian Her, 


Bible House, New Yor 
m Patterson, Publy 
d, Advertisi 
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Other salesmen cater to him, he 
has his choice of many different 
lines, and quite often is inclined 
to scatter his activities in too 
many different directions. 


WHERE TO GET INFORMATION 


There are many sources from 
which the salesman can get in- 
formation which will help him 
decide on the dealer he wants to 
sell. The first of these, of course, 
is the dealer’s reputation. The 
writer is not advising against tak- 
ing the dealer’s reputation, credit 
standing, etc., into consideration. 
This must be done. But it should 
not be the sole method of judg- 
ment. The salesmen can get much 
valuable assistance from outward 
evidences of alertness and busi- 
ness enterprise, such as the ar- 
rangement of the merchant’s store, 
the way merchandise is displayed, 
the type of display window, the 
amount and type of advertising 
the merchant is doing in news- 
papers, etc. 


Sometimes, the particular class 


of people the manufacturer wants 
to reach can give some valuable 


help. A leading cream separator 
manufacturer, a short time ago, 
opened several new towns in Illi- 
nois by first making a drive for 
retail sales; separators were sold 
directly to the farmers in the com- 
munity, and purchasers were asked 
for an expression as to the dealer 
through whom they would like to 
have delivery made. The dealer 
whose name appeared most often 
was given the first opportunity at 
the territory, and with a number 
of sales ready to be turned over 
to him, the account was usually 
not difficult to close. Even 
though it usually is impractical 
actually to make sales in advance, 
a canvass among possible users 
would still give a good idea of 
the merchant with whom they pre- 
fer to trade. 

The local newspaper man in 
the smaller cities and the manu- 
facturers’ service divisions of 
larger newspapers are often of 
real help. The newspaper man’s 
judgment regarding the most pro- 
gressive dealer in the town is 
quite often better than that of 
the banker or rating book. The 
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banker bases his own judgment 
largely on the financial standing 
of the dealers under consideration 
the newspaper man knows who ji 
using the most progressive meth 
ods at that particular time. 

Often there is a comparative! 
new dealer starting up in a cit) 
who does not have the established 
trade and prestige that the leadin 
dealer has, but who has mor 
progressive ideas, who knows that 
he is going up against a difficul: 
proposition in attempting to estab 
lish himself in the face of the 
bigger dealer’s reputation, and 
who consequently knows that h 
must work harder to secure his 
share of the business, and is will 
ing to do so. Such a dealer will 
push a specialty more energeti- 
cally, and is more anxious to create 
a lastingly favorable impression on 
the prospect, than the well estab- 
lished dealer who can depend 
largely upon his standing and repu- 
tation. It is this type of dealer 
who follows the manufacturer’s 
sales suggestions, who ties up 
locally with his national advertis- 
ing campaigns, who attends the 
manufacturer’s sales school, who 
studies proper installation and 
servicing in order to keep the user 
satisfied. In our opinion, his 
energy and progressiveness are far 
more desirable for the manufac- 
turer of a specialty appliance than 
the reputation of an older dealer. 

year or so ago, we were 
going over the territory situation 
with a salesman working in a 
State close to Ohio. One county 
in particular was brought up for 
discussion. The volume here had 
not been at all satisfactory, but 
the salesman said: “The dealer 
here covers the entire county. He 
is bigger than any other five dealers 
in the county combined, and is 
known every place. If Heatrolas 
do not sell here, they will not sell 
any place else in that county. It 
just simply isn’t a good Heatrola 
county, that’s all.” 

At our suggestion, the salesman 
did not renew his county contract 
with this dealer the following year. 
The dealer was satisfied to carry 
the Heatrola without the county 

(Continued cn page 179) 
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Jacquard knit? Regimental stripe? 


The buying impulse of THE AMERICAN Boy readers knows no 
vacation. They know what’s what in everything from dinner 
clothes to doughnuts. They’re the pace-makers for the older 
generation. Everything has to be the newest and the latest. 
Think it over and you'll find you often follow their say-so in the 
style of your clothes and in the make of many things you buy. 


Tom Trevor and Joe Jackson (the two near-men doing the 
heavy purchasing) are but two of the army of 500,000 strong who 
read THE AMERICAN Boy. 80% of this group are of high school 
age. Many of them are as tall, as heavy, as quick and intelligent 
as you are. In fact, they’re your equal in everything but years. 

Their buying knowledge is mature. It’s on the go—all the 
time. If they don’t like a thing, it’s out! If a product has won 
their confidence, you can bet your bottom dollar they'll tell the 
world—their families and friends—about it. By nature, these 
16-year-olds are broadcasters. 

Let them know about your product in the advertising columns 
of THE AMERICAN Boy. They are influenced by it. They buy 
through it. Copy received by July 10th will be in time to appear 
in September. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


Through five strategically located 
offices in the United States, and 
through five foreign offices which 
cover Europe with equal thorough- 
ness, we offer advertising agency 
service which has demonstrated its 
merit for many of the world’s fore- 
most advertisers, several of whom 
we have served for more than 
twenty years. 
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NEW YORK 
GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
410 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


BOSTON 


80 BOYLSTON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING 


LONDON 
BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH 


MADRID, SPAIN 


PI Y MARGALL § 
APARTADO II 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AXELBORG 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


SCHENKER HAUS 
UNTER DEN LINDEN 39 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 
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The Difference between “Public 
Relations Advisor” and 






“Press Agent” 


[Epitortrat Norte: The _ following 
—- between Samuel Untermyer, 
ial counsel of the New York Transit 
ommission, and James L. ae 
general counsel ‘of the nterborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York, is 
of a hearing 
ransit Commis- 
The questioning 
was done by Mr. Untermyer. he an- 
swers were furnished by Mr. Quaken- 
bush. Mr. Untermyer’s purpose seemed 
to be to show that it was unnecessary 
for the Interborough company to spend 
$20,000 a year on a “public relations 
advisor” and a “publicity agent.” 

The testimony is given here because 
it represents one of the first endeavors 
of a client of a “‘public relations advisor” 
to explain the nature of the work done 
by persons bearing that high scending 
title— -a title that of late has supersede 

“press agent” and “publicity agent.’’] 


(Q.) Who is Mr. Ivy Lee? (A.) 
He is our publicity representative. 
(Q.) And who is Mr. A. W. 
Pierce? (A.) Another one. 

(Q.) Another ney 
sentative? (A.) Yes, sir. 

Q.) Well, Ivy Lee gets a sal- 
ary of $15,000 a year, does he not, 
or $12,000? (A.) $12,000 is my 
recollection. 

(Q.) $12,000. Mr. Pierce gets 
a salary of $7,500 a year, does he 
not? (A.) I think so, yes. 

(Q.) Now, Mr. Ivy Lee is down 
in the accounts of ‘the company as 
Advisor in Public Relations, what 
does that mean? (A.) I wish you 
would ask him that. 

(Q.) Who gave him that title? 
(A.) He did. 

(Q.) He gave it to himself, did 
he? Mr. Pierce is down as a 
plain publicity agent? (A.) Now, 
I doubt whether that is correct as 
to Mr. Pierce. 

(Q.) He is down here as a pub- 
licity agent? (A.) I do not hap- 
pen to know that he had an ap- 
pellation. 

(Q.) He is in the accounts as 
publicity agent. Now, Mr. Ivy 
Lee gets many salaries from many 
big corporations as a_ publicity 
agent, does he not? (A.) I read 


taken from a re 
recently held by the 


sion in ew York. 


repre- 


quite an article in the Mercury— 





Is It $4,500 a Year? 











(Q.) What? (A.) I read an 
article to that effect in one of the 
magazines not long ago, which 
indicates that. 

Q.) He tries to mold public 
sentiment, doesn’t he? (A.) | 
don’t think that is the way he puts 
it himself 

(Q.) I am not asking you for 
the way he puts it. Isn’t that the 
way you put it? He is a propa- 
ganda man, isn’t he? (A.) Of 
course, all these terms mean dif 
ferently to different people. I don’t 
want to fence with you at all. Of 
course, Mr. Lee is a gentleman 
who undertakes to inform the pub 
lic concerning things that affect the 
interests of the people by whom 
he is employed; no question about 
it whatever. 

(Q.) He seeks to put the com 
pany’s affairs in the best possibk 
light before the public? (A.) Pre 
cisely. 

(Q.) And he has access to the 
newspapers, or says he has? (A.) 
No. He claims to the contrary. 

(Q.) Claims that he has no ac- 
cess? (A.) Yes, sir; at least that 
is what he said to me. 

(Q.) What is he paid 
(A.) Brains. 

(Q.) Just for holding them in 
his head? (A.) No, advising— 

(Q.) What use of brains does 
he get paid for? (A.) May | 
give an illustration of what I mean 
by that? If I thought at the close 
of the session some statement 
should be made concerning the sub 
ject of our interesting discussion, 
I might get it up and ask M: 

Lee to revise it and see whethe: 
he thought that was in a fashion 
that would carry what I was try- 
ing to convey to the public gener- 


for? 


y- 

(Q.) Of course, there is a prett; 
well understood meaning about the 
vocation of a publicity agent, isn’t 
there? (A.) But I say he draws 
a distinction. 

10 
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‘E map indicates the percentage of the 
homes ‘in each county in the Des Moines 
retail shopping radius (A. B.C.) reached 
daily by The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital. 


Most Thorough Coverage 
of any Middle-Western Newspaper 


April Net Paid Average 229,491 


The Des Mornss REcIster 
and ‘TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 
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(Q.) You know what it is? (A.) 
Those things are put differently. 
I know what you mean by it. 

(Q.) Do you know what it is 
or don’t you? (A.) I know what 
it is in one concern and I know 
what it is in ours. I can answer 
as to ours. 

(Q.) Do you know what is 
meant by publicity agent? (A.) 
I certainly think I do, yes, sir. 

(Q.) For instance, this is a 
mere hypothetical case, if you had 
not made as good a showing on 
the witness stand as you thought 
you might have or ought to, and 
you. want to appear in the best 
light, Mr. Ivy Lee is the man who 
is paid, is he not, to see that the 
thing was reported in as favorable 
a light as possible? (A.) Pro- 
vided I consulted him about it. 
That is what I meant to say a mo- 
ment ago. 

(Q.) That is his business? (A.) 
Yes, sir. 

(Q.) What need has the Inter- 
borough to pay $20,000 a year for 
that sort of service if it is not 
doing anything that would dis- 
credit it with the public? (A.) 
Trying to bring the public to see 
the need of restoring the credit of 
the Interborough. 

(Q.) And trying to get the pub- 
lic to see the need of a higher 
fare? (A.) One of the things, 
or it may be, as I have said, some 
other ways. 

(Q.) Isn’t that the service and 
the principal service for which 
Mr. Ivy Lee and his assistants 
were employed? (A.) Not the 
principal service. * 

(Q.) It is the one to which they 
have mainly addressed themselves, 
isn’t it? (A.) No. 

(Q.) It is one of them? (A.) 
One of them, yes. I will convince 
you of the correctness of that, 
because Mr. Lee was employed in 
1916 during the strike that we had, 
and at that time his service was 
to assist us in getting the facts of 
the strike of 1916 before the pub- 
lic, before we got to any fare 
question at all. 

(Q.) To get as favorable a 
presentation of the company’s side 
as was possible? (A.) Yes, sir. 

(Q.) When the strike was over 
he was kept on? (A.) After 1916, 
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yes. If I may follow it along, 
there being no fare question then, 
if we had some serious accident 
about which the public should be 
informed, Mr. Lee would be con- 
sulted as to the manner of pre- 
senting those facts. 

(Q.) You mean that if you had 
a serious accident and you want 
the public to believe that you are 
not to blame, Mr. Lee is the man 
who would help you present it to 
the public? (A.) Mr. Untermyer, 
you know that I don’t do anything 
of the kind. I would want the 
public to believe the facts, and Mr. 
Lee— 

(Q.) You are always doing 
something beyond answering the 
question. (A.) Oh no, I am not. 

(Q.) Repeat the question. 

(Question repeated by the re- 
porter. ) 

You don’t come within 100 miles 
of the question. (A.) No, I don’t 
mean that as you have stated it. 

(Q.) That is the kind of work 
he would do for you? (A.) Not 
as you state it. 

(Q.) He would present the com- 
pany’s side of an unfavorable light 
for the company? (A.) Present 
the facts. 

(Q.) He would present the facts 
from the company’s point of view? 
(A.) Correct. 

(Q.) Not from an impartial 
point of view, but from the com- 
pany’s point of view? (A.) Pre- 
sent the facts. 

(Q.) But facts from the com- 
pany’s point of view? (A.) Pre- 
cisely. 


Hawley Agency to Handle 


Yuban Campaign 
Arbuckle Brothers, New York, have 
appointed the Hawley Advertising Com 
pany, also of that city, to direct a cam 


paign on Yuban coffee in a list of 
Connecticut newspapers. 

The Sea Sled Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of Sea Sled boats, has also 
placed its advertising account with this 


agency. Class magazines are being used. 


Don E. Gilman Joins Sunset 


Press 

Don E. Gilman has joined the staff of 
the Sunset Press, San Francisco. He 
was recently manager of the San Fran 
cisco office of The Christian Scienc: 
Monitor. At one time he was genera! 
manager of The Leighton Press, also of 
that city. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 





Wisconsin Is Buying 
Higher-Priced Cars 


LIMBING the steady rise of “above 

average” prosperity in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market, 39,300 more automobiles 
over 2,000 pounds were registered here May 15 
than up to the samegde 


far more automobile 


peer in Wiscon- 


32,000 paid memb 
travel service to 25 motorists annually. 


Profit by the remarkably close motorist-contact 
afforded only by this newspaper. Build maxi- 
mum sales through The Journal alone! 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
TS 
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Grocery Advert 








Chicago Market Facts 


Chicago is a two-newspaper city 
—morning and evening. 


For the most part its reading be- 

ins with the fifteen to thirty or 

orty minute ride to work; then 

halts; then is resumed on the 

homeward trip at close of business 
and continued at home in the evening. 


All the advantage of time is with the evening 
newspaper and with the advertisers in it. The 
additional readers gained at home constitute 
—= circulation for the advertiser, not re- 
ected in the circulation figures, represented 
in morning circulation by duplication within 
the family. 


By selecting a family newspaper, published 
for evening reading and properly 

confined in its distribution to 

the desired market, an adver- ® 
tiser buys space with his eyes 

open. 


On the basis of these consid- 
erations and their proved value, 
advertisers place more business 
in The Daily News than in any 
other Chicago week-day paper. 
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‘ign g Leadershitf 


T= Chicago Daily News leads all Chicago 
newspapers in the advertising of grocery store 
products. Its volume of 472,806 agate lines in the 
first five months of 1927 surpassed by a margin of 
over 80,000 lines the nearest evening paper, as 
well as the nearest morning and Sunday paper 
combined. 


As an acknowledgment of superior home selling 
influence by a group of advertisers who must sell 
to the home (including its women) this leadership 
emphasizes the similar status of The Daily News 
in the total of all advertising. 


Food advertisers by use of The Daily News col- 
umns are able to confine their expenditures to the 
Chicago marketing area, thus holding strictly to the 
reasonable margin of profit from their operations. 
For The Daily News cir- 
culation is concentrated 95 Chicagcs somite 


which interest in Chi- 


per cent in Chicago and its (3 -_ cago local news and 


b b local advertising 
¢ f : “ gives the needed sup- 
suDdurDs. Rae port to national ad- 

. we vertising in Chicago 


newspapers. In this 
area is concentrated 


This factor, appraised favor- [f."7\ =\y 85% of The Chicago 
. . 4 ehenca mn “more then 

ably by food advertisers, is pda 

worthy of the consideration 

of all who analyze advertis- 

ing values in Chicago. 























PETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Yo. lward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
ne Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


Months Ending May 31, 1927—439,990 
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| ebb years ago butterfat sold by 

Oklahoma farmers amounted to 
just a little over $8,000,000. Rec- 
ords made public by the state 
dairying commissioner show that in 
the present fiscal year, ending June 
30th, sales of butterfat amounted 
to more than $22,000,000. For the 
last two years dairy cows have sold 
well. At public sales every cow of 
real merit offered has been quickly 
sold for all she was worth. 

These new developments indicate 
permanent progress in Oklahoma 
dairying. It has taken farmers 
some time to learn that dairying 
offers a safe investment and a sure 
way to increase their net incomes— 


Carl Williams 
Editor 
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“Oklahoma Dairying 


but they realize it now! This is 
only one of the many forces which 
are working toward increased pros 
perity on Oklahoma farms 

only one of the means by which 
the Oklahoma farmer is becoming 
a bigger and better buyer! You 
can get your share of the result 
ing good business if you advertis: 
your products consistently in th 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, Okla 
homa’s only farm paper. The na 
tional advertiser has a tremendous 
vital selling force in this medium 
With 177,456 circulation through 
out its territory the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman holds first placc 
in the farm homes! 


VM 


Ralph Miller 
adv. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Detroit 
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Why the Quota Breaks Down 


Many Quota Systems Pepalize the Good Salesman—The Human and the 
Scientific Sides Should Be Considered 


By Louis*L. 


President and Director of Sales, 


\ HEN the idea of the quota 
was first put into practice, 
its results were so invigorating 
at it was looked upon by sales 
executives as a magic potion which 
ould turn dull “drummers into 
crack salesmen. But now that its 
e has become widespread and 
‘iversal, we find it very often 


iiling to accomplish its purpose, 
d sales managers are wondering 


If sales executives will make 
personal investigations, and talk to 
salesmen of their own and other 
lines on the subject of the quotas 
they are supposed to make, they 
vill learn the reasons the quota is 
rreaking down as an instrument 
for spurring men to greater and 
more successful sales effort. 

The thing to remember in estab- 
lishing quotas is that there are two 
sides which must be considered— 
he human and the scientific. In 
ur method of arriving at the 
totals which each salesman’s ef- 
forts should return in sales, we 
have necessarily been scientific. 
But we have also endeavored to 
take the human equation into full 
consideration in order to make 
each quota effective. 

Several years ago we found 
that our method of setting quotas 
had been manifestly unfair for the 
reason that each year we had been 
taking thé country as a whole and 
saying to ourselves and to our 
salesmen: “Next year we want a 
certain percentage of increase.” 

e then tacked this percentage on 
to the sales secured by each man 
hat year, and that was his quota 

r the coming year. 

That method is unfair for this 

ison: We were penalizing men 

doing a good job. In other 
rds, the man who worked the 
rdest and developed his territory 
most, was the man who was 
ziven the highest quota. The fel- 
who took things easy and just 


Stephen F. 


MclIlhenney 


Whitman & Son, Inc. 


produced enough sales to get by 
was given an easy quota. On the 
other hand, undeveloped territories 
are not necessarily the fault of the 
salesman. It is often due to con- 
ditions over which the salesman 
has no control, such as social back- 
wardness, strikes, business fail- 
ures, extreme weather conditions, 
etc. These things must be taken 
into consideration when framing 
quotas. 

We now have a statistical de- 
partment in operation which de- 
velops facts upon which we are 
able to apportion quotas mure ade- 
quately and also to divide terri- 
tories when it is proved that it is 
advisable to do so. By the gather- 
ing of facts and figures relative to 
the population, income tax payers, 
magazine circulation, number of 
dealers, whether or not there is a 
tendency on their part to carry 
many or few lines, predominating 
industries, the measure of pros- 
perity or depression, etc., our 
statistical department has found 
that in some territories the in- 
crease should be 150 per cent and 
in others only 25 per cent. 

It is also the duty of the statis- 
tical department to go over the 
routings of salesmen and in some 
cases we have found that either 
because of lack of time or of 
anxiety on the part of the sales- 
man further to develop certain 
customers, entire towns have been 
more or less neglected. 


PERFECTION NOT YET ATTAINED 


Now, all such facts bear on the 
scientific side of establishing 
quotas, and while we feel that the 
measuring instruments we use have 
not yet been developed to the point 
of perfection, yet it is probably on 
the human side that we and most 
other sales organizations are. most 
deficient. It was with this thought 
in mind that some time ago 
decided to make a personal investi- 
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gation. I started by casually pick- 
ing up the acquaintance of sales- 
men in drug stores and other 
places where I might find a man 
or two waiting for a_ buyer. 
“What's your line?” was usually 
an adequate introduction to the 
contents of his mind on the subject 
of quotas. I found that nearly 
every man I talked to was either 


uninformed or had a very vague . 


idea of what he was expected to 
do. About one man out of fifteen 
really knew how much business he 
was expected to get that day and 
each day of the week in order to 
make his quota. As for dividing 
the quota down to the point where 
he had estimated how much busi- 
ness he should try to obtain from 
the particular customer upon 
whom he was calling, that was 
completely beyond consideration. 
In replying to my direct ques- 
tions as to whether they had made 
their quota for the past months, 
week or day, their minds were 
hazy on past performances and 
practically blank on the subject of 
the immediate week or day. They 
knew they had a task to do but 
their pride of achievement in their 
success or failure of that task 
seemed to be untouched. 

I discovered that, particularly 
when the salesman is far away 
from the home office, furnishing 
him with quotas and instruction 
manuals is very much like sending 
him dumb-bells, punching bags, 
sliding weights and other exercis- 
ing equipment which he is ex- 
pected to use every morning to 
keep himself trained to tackle any 
kind of sales resistance. But 
also discovered that in the ma- 
jority of cases he tossed the stuff 
in a corner and was either too in- 
dolent or too indifferent to harden 
his mental muscles through his 
own effort. é = 

Another point my investigation 
brought out was that salesmen are 
adversely affected through the 
feeling of despair. For example, 
a man fails to make his quota for 
two, three or four weeks in suc- 
cession and then he says to hint- 
self, “What's the use?” and goes 
through the remainder of the year 
feeling that he has been given a 
task impossible of accomplishment 
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and therefore the program he had 
set out to follow drops completel; 
from his mind. His work be 
comes just a job he has to do 
every day, without any feeling o 
achievement in connection with hi 
quota. 

I feel that we have taken th: 
first steps in an attempt to keep 
the salesman informed about hi; 
quota and inclining him toward 
starting eagerly each day to ful 
fill a certain task. Each man i 
furnished with a definite quota fi 
every four-week period of th 
year. If he does not do it him 
self, and wishes us to do the work . 
for him, we will break down his 
quota into daily tasks. Our next 
step is to mail each salesman at 
the close of each day the total 0: 
his daily billings. This informa 
tion gives him a definite check-up 
each day. We hope, by fur 
nishing this daily reminder, to 
brace the salesman for his task 
We are still studying, however, 
ways and means of making the 
quota produce the results that are 
expected from it. 


MAKING THE SYSTEM FIT MEN 


I might add that should a sales 
man be dissatisfied with the quota 
allotted to him at the first of the 
year, he is free to come back at 
the sales manager with his argu- 
ments for a change or the fig- 
ure which has been set for him. 
If he makes out a better case for 
his side than is shown by facts 
upon which the change has been 
made, the salesman’s recommenda- 
tion is adopted. We have aban- 
doned the idea of making men fit 
a system and are now endeavoring 
to arrange a system which, while 
doing no violence to facts, will be 
adjustable to the conditions under 
which the individuals are working. 

While quotas are a very neces- 
sary and effective means of pro- 
ducing sales and measuring re- 
sults, I often think of a famous 
merchant who once sent his sales 
manager 3,000 miles to Portland, 
Oreg., to find out why one man 
on the sales staff was consistently 
and conspicuously the best per- 
former in the country. Calling on 
the salesman at his home on Sun- 
day, the chief found him drafting 
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. schedule of his proposed opera- 
ions for the forthcoming week. 
\gainst the orders he had obtained 
mn his last call he placéd the items 
ind quantity he ought to sell on 
iis forthcoming visit. Wher- he 
found that, let us say, the twelve 
ubber bags he had sold last time 
iad not been disposed of so that 
ie could get the repeat order 
which he had expected on that 
tem, he fished out a merchandis- 
ng idea for the sale of the bags 
ind substituted another item which 
ie tried to persuade the customer 
o buy. In this way he managed 
to make every quota. 

If every salesman were a self- 
starter like this one, executives 
would not be faced with the prob- 
lem of finding pep-producers for 
their staff. No staff can be com- 
posed of altogether good men and 
those who are indifferent and bad 
must be furnished with such ex- 
hilarators as quotas to keep them 
producing business. 


J. A. Richards Disagrees with 
T. F. Merseles 


Josern Ricuarps Company 
New York, June 9, 1927 

ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your leading article in the June issue 
f Printers’ Ink MonTutiy seems to 
ne a brave effort to quiet the inde- 
endent retailer with reference to the 
ffect mail-order buying is having, and 
will have, upon his business. None other 
than Mr. Merseles, speaking as president 
of “Montgomery War ‘0., is put on 
the witness stand to prove that the 
retail merchant need take no serious 
larm. Indeed, Mr. Metseles tries to 
et right down in the company of retail 
merchants and says, “Don’t be afraid, 
Mr. Littlefellow, I’m a retail merchant 
myself and any tendency which will hurt 
uu will hurt me. And see how prosper- 
is I am growing; you can grow just 
s well as I.” 

But I don’t see it. There are several 
iws in the big president’s reasoning, 
s it seems to me. The first significant 
itement which Mr. Merseles made is 
is one,— 

“Retail mail order is today exerting 
me powerful influences on the coun- 
y's economic life which are having, 
d_ will have, a profound effect on the 
hole merchandising scheme.” 

Most certainly true, Mr. Merseles, but 

sentence which follows is not so 

sily proven,— 

“The net outcome can hardly help be- 
: beneficial to the dealer who will but 
pose himself to them and follew suit 
en in his limited way.” 

And_ then, the statement is made to 

ich I take pronounced exception. Here 


“Selling goods to the consumer 
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through a catalog is retailing every bit 
as much as is selling goods over the 
counter or in a store. 

Now I claim that this is nof true. 
The factor in buying and selling which 
entirely differentiates the retail mer- 
chant from the mail-order merchant is 
the presence of the goods themselves in 
the one case before the eyes of the 
possible purchaser, and their absence in 
the other case. They speak for them- 
selves when present and quite possibly 
proclaim the fact of small stock, limited 
variety and unsuitableness in the mind 
of the particular customer; while in her 
thought there lingers an attractive de- 
scription in words and in picture of 
something which she has the urge to 
see and, perhaps, to buy, because not 
only is the description alluring but also 
the price. 

A good many country people would 
rather order from the great city, some- 
thing which they know they may return 
if it does not altogether please them, 
than to visit the goodly sized town near 
by and see in a few minutes all the 
stock the merchant there has to offer. 

Further, Mr. Merseles says that at the 
resent time (with the retailer doing his 
est, limited by comparatively small 
capital) the people have easy access to 
the large and complete stocks within 
easy reach of their homes. “Large and 
complete?” The fact is that the more 
intelligent folk have never believed it 
and do not believe it today. While Mr. 
Merseles is planning, nay, is actually 
at work at the task of trying to check- 
mate whatever of confidence the cus- 
tomer has in his local dealer by es- 
tablishing imposing display stores in 
strategic positions throughout the coun- 
try, thoroughly equipped to show what 
the mail order house can offer. 

I am sure I do not see how these 
tactics can be an inspiration to the local 
merchant and, in fact, I think that on 
Mr. Merseles’ own presentation the mail 
order house is expecting to more and 
more of a menace to the local merchant. 

J. A. RicHarps, 
Chairman of the Board. 


L. G. Preston, Vice-President, 


Snider Packing Corporation 

L. G. Preston has been elected vice- 
president, in charge of marketing and 
merchandising, of the Snider Packing 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. For the 
last thirteen years he has been with the 
Penick & Ford Sales Company, Inc., 
New York. At the time of his resigna- 
tion, he was vice-president and general 
sales manager of the latter company, 
and _ a member of the board of directors 
of Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Oakland Chemical Account to 


Batten 
The Oakland Chemical Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Dioxogen, 
has retained George Batten Company, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 


Joins Chicago “Tribune” 

Miss Letitia Chaffee, formerly with 
Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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Why Former Direct 
Adyertisers Are Now 
Using Agencies 


Lesan-Carr ApvVERTISING AGENCY 
St. Pererspurc, Frioripa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

From time to time in the past I have 
read notes of articles in either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink MonrTHLy, relat 
ing to a change of heart on the part 
of old advertisers, influencing them to 
change their policy of direct placing 
to that of operating through advertising 
agencies. 

Can you name a number of repre- 
sentative firms which have made such 
a change in policy ? 

Can you give us a summary of the 
reasons advanced for their making the 
change, or, can you refer us to previous 
issues in which articles appear, bear- 
ing on this topic? 

We will appreciate a response at 
your earliest convenience because just 
at the moment we are confronted with 
a problem where the presentation of 
parallel instances would be of benefit. 

Lesan-Carr ApvertisInGc AGENCY, 

Nose T. Praicc, 
Manager. 


HE number of businesses of 

importance which are placing 
business direct is small—very 
small. Each year that number de- 
creases. Within the last year, two 
important direct advertisers—the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
and the Walter Baker Company- 
changed their minds about doing 
business direct and availed them- 
selves of agency service. 

Royal had for some time used 
agency service for its magazine 
advertising but had continued to 
handle its newspaper campaigns 
direct. Just a year ago, it made 
up its mind to have the agency 
handling its magazine advertising 
take over the newspaper work. 
The Walter Baker Company, ac- 
cording to our records, decided to 
use agency service in March of 
this year. 

These two companies might well 
he described as the “old guard” of 
the direct advertiser group. Tradi- 
tion had given them the privilege 
of receiving the agent’s commis- 
sion from many publications. They 
had started to advertise long he- 
fore most of the agencies of today 
were in existence. 

The exact reasons why these = 
businesses reversed their policy, i 
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spite of the fact that they were 
allowed an advertising agent’s 
commission, is unknown to us. We 
can, however, hazard a guess that 
is based upon a knowledge of the 
problems of advertisers and of ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Our guess is that in spite of the 
fact that they received the agent's 
commission it was costing them 
more than the amount of the com- 
mission to handle the business. 
We venture this opinion on the 
basis of the fact that the profits 
of the advertising agency have de- 
creased from 4 to 5 per cent on 
their total billings to 2 to 3 per 
cent within the last ten years. The 
only figures we have on a direct 
advertiser are those given in May, 
1926, by the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany before the Federal Trade 
Commission. Chester F. Chapin, 
a director of that company, testi- 
fied that it cost 17% per cent of 
the advertising appropriation for 
the operation of the company’s ad- 
vertising department.—[Ed. Print 
ERS’ INK. 


: . 
New Accounts for the Sacks 
Agency 
The Glycine Watch Company, New 
York, has appointed The gacks Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Class magazines will be used in 

the fall. 

The South Mountain Manor, Werners 
ville, Pa., hotel, has also appointed The 
Sacks Company to direct its advertis 


ing. Newspapers will be used 
Quaker Furnace Account for 
Kling-Gibson 
The Quaker Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of pipeless 
furnaces, has placed its advertising 
account with the Kling-Gibson Company 
Chicago advertising agency. 


G. R. Titus Joins Corman 
Agency 


George R. Titus, recently with The 
Blackman Company. New York, has 
joined The Corman Company, New York 
advertising agency, as Greduetion man 
ager. 


D. E. Carrell Heads Keokuk, 
Iowa, “Daily Gate City” 


Dale E. Carrell succeeds his fath« 
the late Sam E. Carrell, as president 
and general manager of the Gate Cit 
Company, Keokuk, Towa, publisher of 
The Daily Gate City. 
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Ask me another— 


Which Philadelphia news- 
paper is sold strictly on its 


merits as a newspaper, and 
does not use prizes, premi- 
ums, guessing contests or 
other methods of artificially 
stimulating circulation? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 


One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 
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How Willys-Overland Uses 
COLOR PAGES in the 
NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 





WILLY S- OVERLAND, F2: 


FINE MOTOR CARS 
GENERAL OFFICES a ~ — 
RETAIL SALESROOM -" 
BROAOWAY AT SOt ST 
TELEPHONE CRCLE 8400 P “ : 
— NEW YORK Orry 
SERVICE STATION 
S2t-3' west 57% ST. 
TELEPMONE COLUMBUS 3008 


September 4, 1926 
New York Evening Journal ’ 
2 Columbus Circle 

New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Sufficient time has elapsed to make us feel sure 
we have given the New York Evening Journal color 
pages a thorough test. 


I am certain from talks that I have had with 
salesmen and dealers that our use of the two-color 
pages in connection with the Willys-Knight and Over-— 
land announcements in July and August have been amply 
justified. 


They certainly made our story stand out before 
the vast Journal audience, and that in our estima- 
tion, is something very worth while doing. 


We will certainly take similar opportunity to 
again put our message before your very responsive 
reader circulation. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLYS-—OVERLAND, Inc., 
(signed) W. H. MASTEN 

Branch Manager 


P. S.—Sorry there are no more back covers avail=- 
able in 1926. 
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“Our Color Pages Stand Out 
Before Vast New York 


Evening Journal Audience” 


That’s what Willys-Overland, Inc. said last 
year. 

This year, they’ve used SIX color pages from 
April 2nd to date. 


COLOR PAGE ADVERTISERS 
IN THE 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Balkite Radio Accesso- Erector Toys Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
ries Farrand Speaker Reis Underwear 
Breyer’s Ice Cream Freshman Radio 8.0.8. Cleaner 
Camel Cigarettes Insulite Squibbs Shaving Cream 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Lemade Sumoro (Orange Juice) 
Cheramy Face Cream Lionel Trains Vogue Ice Cream 
Chevrolet Meter Cars Alice Foote MacDougall Westinghouse Electric 
Chipse . Coffee Wheatsworth Flour 
y : : Mavis (Chocolate Drink) White Rose Bread 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale Maxwell House Coffee Willys-Knight Automo- 
Cocomalt Murphy’s Oil Soap biles 
Colgate Products Napolin Tissue Willys-Overland Auto- 
Congoleum Onyx Hosiery mobiles 
Duco Pabst-ett X-Bazin 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, III. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The largest circulation in 
Michigan is of the 
home variety 


OME circulation means 

multiple circulation, 

multiple advertising force 
and multiple results. 


" In Detroit the home news- 
paper is moreover the 
newspaper with the largest 
numerical circulation, mak- 
ing it indeed a fortunate 
market for advertisers seek- 
ing economical sales outlets. 


It costs less to cover the 
Detroit market thoroughly 
and impressively because 
one newspaper only need be 
used: 


Of its great circulation of more 
than 354,000 Sundays and 
321,000 week days, 80% of the 
Sunday and 95% of the week 
day circulation is concentrated 
in the local trading area—the 
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only logical unit for selling via 
the medium of the newspaper 


That this is a well established 
fact is evidenced in the posi- 
tion of The Detroit News in 
advertising in America. having 
occupied 1st. 2nd or 3rd place 
during the last 12 years and 
carrying more advertising 
than both other Detroit papers 
combined 


The Detroit News 


For 54 Years Detroit's HOME Newspaper 
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How Pinaud Combats Counter- 
. feiting 
Every Bottle of Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine Has Six Labels, All of Different 


Size and Shape, Three of Which Bear the Signature, 
“Ed. Pinaud,” Making Imitation Difficult 


By H. C. North 


YOUNTERFEITING and sub- 
A stitution are not new to the 

inufacturer of advertised prod- 
ts; the practice has been prev- 
alent since the first stone hatchet 
was sold. Pinaud, Inc., has been 
fighting it in this country from 
the day a demand for its products 
was created. The menace, how- 
ever, as explained 
by Messrs. Clarke 
nd Haase in the 
May 19 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
has reached its 
height under pro- 
hibition and our 
genial acceptance 
f the bootlegger. 

Since prohibi- 
tion, the  boot- 
legger and dis- 
honest wholesaler 
have learned that 
the public is re- 
luctant to return 
a counterfeited 
or substituted ar- 
ticle, even though 
the substitution is 





of the effects of the Volstead Act 
has had on price cutting and conse- 
quent counterfeiting. Not only 
does the crooked druggist increase 
his sales total by underselling the 
honest competitor, but by arrange- 
ment with the bootlegger he is able 
to make his gross appear much 
larger than it really is. 

For instance, a 
bootlegger em- 
ploying chemists, 
engravers and 
printers for the 
manufacture of 
synthetic gin and 
liquor, may pose 
as a manufactur- 
ing chemist. The 
amount of al- 
cohol which he 
obtains, osten- 
sibly for the 
making of toilet 
preparations, 
must be ac- 
counted for in 
his sales to the 
‘retailer. If he 
can deliver a 








obvious. They 
have learned that 
labels and pack- 
may be 
easily counterfeited, and that but 

1 small percentage of dishonest 
people are behind prison bars. 
other words, if he -wants 
fake a product, a demand for 

hich has been created by adver- 
tising, the bootlegger has little 
trouble finding engravers who will 

ake false plates, printers who 

vill print false labels, and cut-rate 
lruggists who will co-operate in 
foisting inferior goods upon their 
ustomers. 

The druggist’s desire to increase 
his volume of business in order 
that he will be allowed more 
liquor for illegal sales is but one 


ONE OF THE SIX 
PLACED ON EVERY 


iges 


In 


LABELS 
BOTTLE OF PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE 


dozen cartons of 
toilet water to a 
druggist and ob- 
tain a receipt for 
two dozen, his supply of alcohol for 
bootleg whiskey is increased that 
much, The practice has become 
widespread. The druggist receives 
counterfeited goods at a greatly 
reduced price. He signs a receipt 
for twice or three times the 
amount actually delivered, and re- 
ceives a receipted bill for twice 
or three times the cash he pays 
out. The bootlegger profits by the 
alcohol which he saves. The drug- 
gist realizes a greater profit on the 
sale of the cheap product; obtains 
more liquor for showing a greater 
volume of real business and a 
still greater volume of pretended 
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business shown on his fake bills. 
Everybody is happy except the 
manufacturer and the consumer. 

The Pinaud company has even 
run upon cases of the bootlegger 
selling its product to the retailer 
at a loss, taking advantage of the 
unusual bargain offered to induce 
the druggist to sign fake receipts. 
In some instances the bootlegger 
finds it profitable to present the 
druggist with a quantity of count- 
erfeit goods in return for a receipt 
for a much larger amount. The 
bootlegger’s profit on the extra 
amount of alcohol which he is able 
to obtain more than compensates 
him. for his gratuity. 

Pinaud, Inc, has not been 
troubled so much by facsimile 
imitation of its labels and pack- 
ages as it has been by packages 
closely resembling its own in gen- 
eral appearance. Although it has 
encountered actual counterfeiting 
of its most widely advertised prod- 
uct, Eau de Quinine, the occasions 
have been rare. That, Pinaud be- 
lieves, is almost entirely due to the 
unusual number of labels it uses. 


SIX LABELS ON EACH BOTTLE 


“On the bottles containing 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine, our best 
known product, and consequently 
the one most frequently imitated,” 
. M. Murray, advertising man- 
ager of the company says, “we 
have six labels. Around the cork 
we have a narrow red strip on 
which is the signature, Ed. Pinaud. 
About the neck of the bottle is a 
larger red strip, also bearing the 
signature. The face presents the 
main label, white and rectangular. 
The name, Eau de Quinine, and 
other matter is printed in black; 
but further to distinguish it, the 
corners are clipped and a third 
signature is boldly inscribed across 
it in red. Below that is a white 
strip containing directions for use. 
On the back is a small stamp with 
serrated edges. The sixth is an 
advertisement of another product 
but it serves as still one more 
mark of identification. 

“Efficiency experts claim that so 
many labels are wasteful, unneces- 
sary and inefficient. One would 
be sufficient, or at least two. We 
could save money by taking their 
advice, but we obstinately insist 
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on the six labels. We know that 
we are putting out a distinctive 
label; one that is not easily 
imitated; one that is difficult to 
mistake. The bottle carries thre: 

signatures, the duplication oi 
which constitutes forgery. Though 

the bootlegger may not hesitate a 

forgery, it gives us an opportunity 

to push him the limit. 

“Consider for an instant what 
bootlegger would have to do in 
order to counterfeit our package. 
He would have to make seven 
plates. Our engraving and print 
ing of labels is all done in France 
so that misuse of the plates in the 
United States is out of the ques- 
tion. He would have to print six 
different labels, one of them in 
two colors, and he would have to 
cut them in a hopeless assortment 
of sizes and shapes. The boot- 
legger, we have found, balks at 
the expense and time needed to 
manufacture and apply so many 
various marks of identification, It 
is for that reason that most of the 
attempts at imitating Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine have been very crude— 
virtually all have been mere imita- 
tions of the general appearance. 

“For our further protection, we 
have an employee who spends his 
whole time calling on drug stores 
and barber shops in _ territories 
under suspicion because of a slump 
in sales or for other reasons. He 
orders, clearly and _ distinctly, 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. If for 
any reason he suspects the bottle 
which he receives, the contents are 
analyzed in our laboratory. As | 
have said, the cases of actual 
counterfeiting are almost negli- 
gible. But what we frequently en- 
counter is a hair tonic, similar to 
our own and sold under the same 
name, which is packed in a con- 
tainer resembling ours closely 
enough to deceive the careless 
buyer until he gets home. We have 
found that not one in a hundred 
will return the substitute.” 

The name, Eau de Quinine, 
cannot be copyrighted any more 
than can witch hazel, or cold cream, 
or camphor. Any manufacturer 
may make it after his own formu- 
la, and sell it under his own 
name. If a purchaser walks into 
a drug store and asks for Eau de 
Quinine, the clerk is justified in 
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Meeting Exactly 
the Space Buyer's 
Specifications 





HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS measures up—thor- 

oughly and precisely—to the definite requirements 
that the experienced advertising space buyer holds so 
essential for wise selections. 


The largest daily circulation. . . . The most complete 
coverage in Indianapolis, plus the proper ratio of suburban 
and outlying coverage. ... Journalistic prestige and adver- 
tising standards that command respect for every adver- 
tisement. ... A permanent audience assured by carrier- 
delivered home circulation. . . . Constant leadership in 
local and national advertising linage. . . . Intelligent mer- 
chandising cooperation. 


When the space buyer writes The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS on his list, he knows absolutely that he has made 
the correct selection. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL , J. E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ y10 Bast 4and St, Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
® 
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handing him any brand he happens 
to have on the shelf. That is a 
matter for the buyer to decide. But 
when the consumer demands 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine, and re- 
ceives an inferior product in a 
bottle easily mistaken for the 
genuine, the Pinaud company takes 
action. 

“It is seldom that we receive in- 
formation from our customers,” 
Mr. Murray continued. “We rely 
almost solely upon our investi- 
gator for evidence. A letter from 
our attorney is usually enough to 
stop the practice among the small 
druggists who depend on the 
credulity of their customers in 
selling crudely counterfeited goods. 
Sometimes a court injunction is 
necessary. With the large dealers 
we have -been very successful in 
settling the matter out of court, 
which we prefer to do when 
possible. 

“TI realize that our efforts so far 
have been utilitarian and piecemeal. 
One company alone cannot hope to 
cope with the situation. No sooner 
have we cleaned up one territory 
than we must devote our energies 
to another. And while our atten- 
tion is elsewhere, the first territory 
gains new courage, and we must 
start all over again. That is true 
of the small drug stores and barber 
shops; most of our results among 
the dishonest retailers are only 
temporary, and we have more or 
less resigned ourselves merely to 
scaring them off until some con- 
certed action can be taken.” 

Mr. Murray stated that his own 
personal solution to the whole evil 
would be three-fold. First, the 
labeling of containers in such a 
manner that counterfeiting them 
would be expensive and difficult, 

and in such a way that the public 
could easily identify the genuine 
product in case of crude imitation. 

Secondly, educating the public 
by means of advertising not to 
accept a substitute; showing pic- 
tures of the package in all ad- 
vertisements until people become 
familiar with it; teaching the pub- 
lic to call for the article by its 
full name and examine it as care- 
fully as they would their change. 

Thirdly, the formation of a pro- 
tective association, similar to the 
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many other protective associations 
now operating. The associatio: 
would employ its own detective: 
and attorneys, and would discus; 
the findings among its member 
with absolute candor. 


Swiss Cheese Association Plans 


Educational Campaign 

An advertising campaign on_behaii 
of genuine Swiss cheese, made in Swit 
zerland, will be undertaken in this 
country by the Swiss Cheese Associ 
tion. This association which is repr: 
sentative of the dairy, manufacturing 
and all exporting elements of the in. 
dustry in Switzerland will attempt 
educate the public of this country + 
eat more cheese. The per capita co: 
sumption is now only 4.2 pounds 
America, against twenty-six_ pounds in 
Switzerland and eleven in England. 

This campaign will also seek to pro- 
tect the product from foreign competi- 
tion. It is estimated that as much as 
2,000,000 pounds of cheese are coming 
here from various European countries 
and sold as “imported Swiss cheese.” 
An efforts will be made to induce the 
public to demand Switzerland cheese 

N. W. Ayer & Son are handling the 
advertising account of the association 
Full-page, four-color spreads will he 
used in magazines in t ¢ initial phase 
of the campaign, = 


H. G. Becues ‘2 Advanced by 


Montreal “Daily Star” 
Hugh G. Brewer has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Montreal 
Daily Star and the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star. He joined the advertising 
department of the paper in 1908 and 
became circulation manager in 1922 


Chevrolet Appoints H. J. 


Klingler, Sales Manager 

H. J. Klingler, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. He has 
Seem with the Chevrolet company since 
1924 


Bank Appoints Scovil Bros. 


& Company 
The First National Bank, Jersey City, 


account 


N. J., has placed its advertisin 
ne., New 


with Scovil Bros. & Company. 
York advertising agency. Newspap: rs 
and foreign language publications will 
be used. 


Valve Account to Mercantile 
Company 


The Rowland Valve Sales Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has appointed the Mer- 
cantile Printing and Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign. Business papers will 
be used. 
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Who are 


these women? 


We have told you of the number of 
women readers of Vanity Fair, asshown 
by our recent investigation. Who are 
these women? What do they mean 
to the merchant? 


They are the wives, the daughters, of 
the well-to-do, notable families of any 
community you care to name.... the 
families that set the fashions in the rich 
communities where they live ... that 
spend money on houses and cars and 
clothes and amusements and luxuries. 


Vanity Fair hasthe leaders in every city. 
Women—and men—of one class, de- 
livered in asolid group, ready and able 
to buy. 

We are always glad to show 

you our circulation galleys for 


the community with which 
you are most familiar. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The WOMAN 
who married BILL JONES 


=ten years ago 


HE’s a very different 
S person than she was 
then. A little more so- 
phisticated. Much 


more discerning. 


We all know how 
well Bill’s been doing, 
but do you think Mrs. 
Jones has been idle? 
Not on your life! 


Bill, of course, is 
held rather closely to 
his desk, but while 
Mrs. Jones is a most 
efficient manager of her 


home, she has plenty 
of time for herself. 


And constantly, 
she’s been exploring— 
in the land of what’s 
what. 


Like all the women 
in her set she’s armed 
herself with three ques- 
tions: “What’s new?” 
“What’s distinctive?” 
“What's smart?” 


Delineator has 
changed to meet this 
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new Mrs. Jones< 
changed demands— 

her demands, her 

friends’ demands and 

the demands of hun- 

ireds of thousands of 

women like them — 


These alert Ameri- 
can women of today 
who are eager for more 
scientific methods of 
household manage- 
ment and the new ap- 
pliances it necessitates, 
for a more varied menu 
for their tables, for the 
latest fashion news in 
interior decoration as 


well as in clothes, for 
every last scrap of in- 
formation regarding 
the enhancement of 
their personal appear- 
ance—for a hundred- 
and-one such things. 


The new Delineator 
exactly meets their 
quest for guidance. 


Because for them, a 
magazine must be smart 
to be practical — and 
Delineator is the one 
magazine of large cir- 
culation that is dis- 
tinctly smart. 


Delineator’s fundamental purpose, you know, is to further 
the Art of Gracious Living, and every month 
more advertisers are cooperating with 
Delineator in this purpose. 


Delineator 


Established 7868 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COM PANY 


> D 
CoNSsISTENT ] ROGRESS 


The July issue shows a gain in advertising lineage of 30% com- 


pared with the July issue last 


year; while for the first six 


months of 1927 the average gain over the year before was 70, 7% 
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Changed standards 


HERE was a time when 

printing was just printing. 
Except for the few who really 
knew types and letter-press, 
people were not choosy. 


In recent years this has all 
been changed. Todaythe man 
in the street and the lady of 
the house are both keenly alive 
to the difference between the 
good and the fair-to-middling, 
and they react accordingly. 


We would be glad to review 
some of your printed pieces 
and to make suggestions for 
their betterment. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


























Setting “Buy at Home” to New 
Music 
It's Time This Refrain Was Given a Different Tune 


By Wib Chaffee 


Advertising Manager, The Hobart Brothers Company 


YiTTING with a jobber’s sales- 
UO man in the office of a small 
town garage the other day, I lis- 
tened to one of the most effective 
expositions of retail salesmanship 
it has ever been my pleasure to 
hear. It was especially interesting 
because it happened in a territory 
where the mail-order houses are 
strongly entrenched and where the 
merchants are continually com- 
plaining of the “disloyalty” of 
citizens who show an increasing 
tendency to “buy out of town.” 
To appreciate the incident I’m 
describing you must know some- 
thing of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the sale in question. The 
salesman, whom I shall call Bill, 
was a mechanic of more than ordi- 
nary ability but with absolutely 
no “sales training.” He was the 


proprietor of the garage which he 
had built up to rather an unusual 
business of its kind for a town of 
that size. 


The customer was a _ paper- 
hanger who pursued his calling 
with sufficient regularity to make 
a living and keep himself supplied 
with fishing tackle which he used 
more frequently than ‘the paste 
brush. He called at Bill’s garage 
regularly every two weeks to have 
his battery tested and refilled with 
distilled water—a service for 
which Bill made no charge. Inci- 
dentally, he purchased five gallons 
of gas at every call, which grossed 
Bill some 2 cents per gallon but 
netted him practically nothing 
after deducting the cost of serving 
the gas and the regular overhead. 

While I was sitting in Bill’s 
office that day, this customer came 
in for his regular service and 
“purchase” and after Bill had 
made the usual inspection he in- 
formed him that he needed a new 
battery. The sales conversation 
which ensued is here set down as 
nearly verbatim as I can recall it, 


although the prices mentioned may 
not be exact. Nevertheless, they 
will serve to illustrate the point 
I am making. 

* * * 

Bill: Yep, I'd advise a new bat- 
tery. The old one is so near shot 
that I couldn’t guarantee a repair 
without running up the costs so 
high that it would be poor economy 
for you. It might take another 
recharge, but would be likely to 
fail you most any time—and it 
might happen some place where 
you'd rather not be. 

Customer: What do you want 
for a new one? 

Bill: I can sell you a P 
Battery, with a written guarantee 
for one year, for $16.50. The junk 
value of your old one would be 
about $1.50, so that the new one 
would cost you $15. 

Customer: I can do better than 
that. I’ve been looking for the old 
one to go bad so I’ve been looking 
around. I can get a battery from 
a Chicago mail-order house for 
$12.49, which would save me $2.50. 

Bill: Yes, but you wouldn’t be 
getting a P Battery. Look 
at this cut-out cell. Note the con- 
struction of that grid—there’s not 
another battery built that has that 
strength and ability to hold the 
composition under strain. Com- 
pare it with this one which is 
taken from a battery of the ordi- 
nary type. You can see the differ- 
ence. 

Customer: I'll admit that, but 
I’ve bought other stuff from these 
mail-order folks and I’ve always 
found them reliable. Their stuff 
is always as represented. 

Bill: Of course it is. I’ve bought 
stuff from them myself at times 
and it’s good stuff. But they don’t 
tell you their lower price battery 
is as good as a P , and they 
don’t offer you a full year’s writ- 
ten guarantee. When you're buy- 
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ing a battery there’s a lot of things 
you want to consider. 

For one thing you'll have to pay 
transportation from Chicago—and 
I know you'll not make the ex- 
change yourself, so you'll have to 
pay to have the old one removed 
and the new one installed. Those 
costs you'll save if you buy from 
me because my battery’s here and 
the price includes installation. 

Then that written guarantee for 
a full year means something. Even 
the best of manufacturers some- 
times let a bad one get by them— 
and you might get one, only to 
find it out four or five months 
from now. 

Customer: Oh, I’m willing to 
take a chance on that for the dif- 
ference in price—and I know [I'll 
save more than a dollar after de- 
ducting the other costs you've 
mentioned. 

Bill: All right, Mr. Blank. I 
don’t blame you for wanting to 
save some money. We all want to 
do that—but I’ve always figured 
you for a good sport. That’s why 
I’m going to be mighty frank with 
you and tell you my side of this 
story. You're a good driver and 
take good care of your car. You 
don’t use it a great deal and con- 
sequently you’re not what garages 
consider a “good customer.” I 
congratulate you for that—but 
here’s what it puts me up against 
right now and I think you know 
me well enough to listen to me 
without taking offense. 

For about a year I’ve regularly 
inspected your battery and kept it 
refilled without charge—although 
in some of the surrounding towns 
the garages are making a charge 
of 28 cents for such service. That 
means I’ve given you approxi- 
mately $6.50 worth of service for 
nothing. In return you’ve bought 
from me in the neighborhood of 
125 gallons of gas on which I have 
a 2-cent margin, leaving me a 
gross profit of $2.50, which 
wouldn’t repay me for the actual 
cost of serving the gas, including 
the overhead. 

Now, you need a new battery, 
which represents my first oppor- 
tunity to make a reasonable profit 
out of serving your car. To be 
honest with you, I’ve looked for- 
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ward to this opportunity. Under- 
stand me, I’m not crabbing—I’m 
simply reminding you of some 
things I know you haven't thought 
of. ¥ou’ll buy the mail-order bat- 
tery, pay me to install it in your 
car and sell me the old battery for 
junk. Sure I'll buy it. Not only 
that, but I’ll continue to give you 
the same service I’ve given you 
during the past year. That’s all a 
part of the game and you'll never 
hear me kick. 

I won’t blame you and I won't 
hold it against you in any way. 

This has been a long speech for 
me, but I want to ask you just one 
question: Will it be fair to me for 
you to buy that mail-order battery 
after you consider what I’ve said 
~and know that the price I’m ask- 
ing is right for what I have to sell 
you? Now, it’s strictly up to you 
—and no matter how you decide, 
you'll never hear another word 
about it from me. Furthermore, 
I want you to keep right on com- 
ing here for your service. 

The customer stared at the floor 
for a moment, then quickly looked 
up and said: “By Cracky, Bill, 
you're right. I never thought of 
it that way. How long will it 
take you to get that new battery 
installed? The fish are biting out 
at the iron bridge and I don’t want 
to lose any time. 

=e 

The thing that impressed me 
most about the transaction was the 
fact that Bill carried it off with- 
out a single “knock” against either 
the mail-order house, its merchan- 
dise or the principle of mail-order 
buying. In fact, he even admitted 
that he had patronized the mail- 
order houses and that their mer- 
chandise was as represented. 

He used his knowledge of the 
man to “get down to cases” and 
present the facts in a way that he 
felt would be most effective. 
There was quite a bit of psychol- 
ogy, too, in his offer to continue 
giving free service. What cus- 
tomer, who would ever be worth 
anything as a customer, could have 
bought a battery elsewhere after 
Bill finished this sales talk? 

I call this a case of compelling 
free service actually to serve the 
purpose for which it is maintained 
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One in High— 
Five in Reverse 


The Evening American was the only 
Chicago newspaper to show a gain in 
automobile advertising during the 
first five months of 1927. Here is the 
score: 


EVENING AMERICAN . . GAINED 45,406 Lines 
ee 
. Daily News .... Lost 39,168 
Tribune 27,010 
Herald-Examiner . Lost 23,169 
13,390 





These figures take on added signifi- 
cance in view of the fact that during 
1926 the Chicago Evening American 
went from fourth place to second 
place in automobile advertising in 
Chicago’s daily paper field and that 
its gain over 1925 was far greater than 
that of any other Chicago daily paper. 
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A good newspaper 
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in establishments like Bill’s—to 
help sell merchandise and service 
that actually does pay a profit. Not 
only did Bill make his free service 
sell a battery for him, but it’s ten 
to one that he gets other profitable 
work from this fellow, who is 
bound to need it sooner or later, 
no matter how careful he may be 
with his battery. 

Why do so many small town 
merchants openly condemn the 
home folks who buy from mail- 
order houses or from the city 
stores? Why do they try to make 
folks believe that they get in- 
ferior merchandise from such 
sources when most people know 
that is not true? Why do they 
fight mail-order buying in gen- 
eral? Why don’t they get down 
to brass tacks as Bill did? 

Of course, the arguments Bill 
used would not be effective with 
every customer. They might even 
antagonize some. But who is in a 
better position to individualize his 
sales efforts than the small-town 
retailer? His personal contact 
with customers gives him an enor- 


mous advantage over out-of-town 


competitors. Instead of getting 
down to brass tacks with each cus- 
tomer the average small-town 
merchant spends far too much 
time shouting, “Patronize your 
home town stores.” How much 
better he would fare if he put his 
energy behind an _ individualized 
campaign to show the home town 
folks good reasons why they 
should buy from him. 

A jobber’s salesman told me that 
Bill has by far the most successful 
shop in his territory. He said: 
“Bill never fights anyone—not 
even outright competition. He 
lets the other fellow alone and 
keeps his attention concentrated on 
his own business. Every sale is 
made on its own basis. Bill sim- 
ply knows his customers, shapes 
his facts and the circumstances 
into a convincing argument for 
each one—and lays all his cards on 
the table. -His price is always 
take it or leave it—but he always 
has good reasons why it should be 
aid. 
“As a result of his non-fighting 
policy,” continued the salesman, 
“Bill has practically all of the re- 
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pair and service business of the 
employees of a large nationally 
operated public service corporation 
branch plant near here. Because 
of its enormous buying power this 
company can supply its employees 
with various kinds of merchandise 
at actual dealer’s cost—and does 
so. Some of the merchants reserit 
this and openly complain about it. 
Not Bill 

“Bill actually invites them to 
come in and let him install the 
tires they buy through the com- 
pany—at a fair charge for his 
labor, of course. Some of them 
even drive into Bill’s garage with 
their oil in a can and pay Bill to 
drain their crankcases and put in 
the new oil because they don’t 
want to bother with the messy job 
When you stop to figure that Bil! 
gives free crankcase service witli 
the oil he sells it’s not hard to fig- 
ure that he makes almost as much 
clear profit off of these ‘accommo- 
dation’ services as he would if he 
actually sold them the oil. It’s the 
same way with spotlights and all 
other accessories. They all come 
to Bill to have them installed. 

“Bill is wise. He not only in- 
vites them to come to him for 
these little services, but performs 
them as cheerfully as if he were 
selling them the accessories they’re 
having installed. He knows that 
if he crabbed about their ability to 
buy as cheaply as he does, he’d 
lose all their trade. Consequently, 
he actually congratulates them on 
this ability and tells them how 
foolish they would be to do other- 
wise 

“Naturally, Bill gets all their re- 
pair and overhaul work, which, 
after all, is the backbone of his 
business. Best of all, these folks 
are all friends of Bill. They con- 
sider him a good sport, they know 
he is a good mechanic and they 
send him a lot of business from 
friends outside their organization.” 

Surely, the average small-town 
merchant could learn a lot from 
Bill’s business philosophy. I 
rather imagine that if he were 
asked to epitomize his policy he’d 
say, “Don’t let the nickel in sight 
look so large that it hides the dol- 
lars that are rolling just around 
the corner.” 





tw 
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SMITH and JONES 
of BOSTON 


SMITH and Jones are Bostonians. Both the 
Smith family and the Jones family are prospec- 
tive customers for the most of the things that 
manufacturers sell to the public. They represent 
a market of tremendous possibility for the ad- 
vertiser—for the Smiths and Joneses are Boston. 


With respect to their reading habits, however, 
the tastes of Smith are not those of Jones. Dif- 
ferent environment, association, inheritance and 
tradition have affected the sentiments and ideals 
of each of these men. The newspaper which will 
satisfy Jones can never satisfy Smith. 


There are four major papers in Boston which 
have been built to reach Smith and Jones. The 
Herald-Traveler, differing from the rest in ap- 
pearance, news emphasis and in editorial appeal, 
has been built to reach Smith. The other three, 
alike in these respects, have been built to reach 
Jones. 

Smith looks for his information on world 
affairs to the Herald-Traveler. Smith and his 
family look to the Herald-Traveler for their 
information regarding merchandise, its quality 
and its value. Smith is a wonderful market, for 
Smith is a quarter of a million people. Smith is 
the Herald-Traveler readers who cannot be 
reached except through the Herald-Traveler. 
The importance of the Herald-Traveler and the 
Herald-Traveler market is seen in the fact 
that the Herald seven days against seven 
leads all other Boston newspapers in national 
advertising. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertisi: g. 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and qubetbon advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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Reader Interest-~ 


What Is It? 


E IUVUIOUUOUUUUSLGUOUEGOEOUGOTLUEOUASUUUAUO UATE ATAU 


CAPPERS 


“Yhe Paper Without 


Published by Arthur Capper 


Fills Between the Daily Newspapers 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, etc. 


Rate $1.25 a Line for 350,000 (Plus) 
50% Farm, 50% Small Town Circulation 
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IS reader interest an intangible something like character, 
magnetism or attraction in an individual—the mysterious 
“It” of story and film?. 

There’s no mystery in it. 

After the incense has wafted away, the tom toms have silenced, 
the spell of the magician-salesman has lifted and we get 
down to common horse sense, 

It is INTEREST IN and RESPONSE TO the contents of a 
publication by its readers. 


WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 





IIQUUUUUUUUUAUUOTOEUOUUEUOTEUOEOUUGUCUUEOU AUTEN 


Our editors got that idea years ago, and they believe it more 
firmly today than ever. They keep a record of all letters 
received from subscribers. From this response they are 
able to gauge their interest in the varied features, ex- 
panding one that is popular and curtailing or eliminating 
another which by lack of response is shown to be lacking 
in interest. In this way they keep constantly in touch 
with the likes and dislikes of subscribers. There’s no 
guess-work about it—they know! 

Among other things they know from the record is that 80% 
of the response in 1926 was from women; that 75,280 
wrote about patterns, 5,672 about fancy work, 8,833 about 
fashions and 1,263 wanted to know how to make hooked 
rugs. 

During the so-called dull months of June, July and August 
the response was greater each month than in May, Sep- 
tember, October or December. Which may furnish some 
food for the thought of advertisers. 

\ total of 186,370 letters were received during 1926 from an 
average of 414,000 subscribers—one letter from 41% sub- 
scribers. 

We will send any advertiser or agency who writes for it a 
printed tabulation of this reader response by months— 
tangible proof of reader interest. 
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detroit acquired 
its name from 
the French— 
meaning 

“the strait.” 
You need the 
Detroit Times 


to cover Detroit— 
“that’s the straight.” 
In six years 

from 20,000 to 

over 325,000 daily™ 
and. 330,000 Sunday 
—that’s d’etroit 


*Evening except Saturday 














Advertising Agencies Not Principals 
but Agents 


An Analysis of the Legal StatuS of the Advertising Agent Made by a 
Lawyer in Connection with Certain Tax Cases 


By Arnold L. Guesmer 


Counselor at Law, 


EvrrortaL Note: The following state- 
! “aro are taken from a bulletin of the 
and Daily Press Association, dated 
ne 1, 1927. They represent a con- 
siderable portion of an address made 
fore the recent convention of the 
sociation. 
These statements are not published 
here as the opinion of PrinTERs’ Ink, 
t as the opinion of a lawyer, who has 
had oceasion to study the legal aspects 
f the advertising agency business. 
It is recommended that preniens state- 
ments on this subject by Guthrie B. 
Plante of Morris, Plante & Saxe, of the 
New York Bar, be read in connection 
with this subject. Those rticular 
statements will be found in Printers’ 
Ink of January 30, 1919, page 70, and 
January 7, 1926, page 89. Mr. Guesmer, 
is a result of his study, declares that 
" the agent cannot trade as a prin- 
cipal.’ Mr. Plante has said: “The 
advertising agent is the representative 
{ the advertiser. As to the publisher, 
is an independent contractor and 


therefore, principal.’’] 

N ANY who have had occasion 
4 to deal with advertising 
agencies have not taken the time 
to analyze their real status. A 
correct understanding thereof is of 
practical importance for a number 
of reasons, of which I shall men- 
tion only a few. It is important 
to the publisher because it affects 
liability for space and in dealings 
relating thereto; to the agency be- 
cause it affects its Federal taxes 
for 1917-1921, the profits tax 
years, not yet out of the way; and 
to both the publisher and agency 
for a reason overshadowing even 
these: 

Many people not familiar with 
the advertising business, think pub- 
lishers sell to the agencies at lower 
rates than are offered to the ad- 
vertiser ; that there is an evil com- 
bination of agencies and of 
publishers unfair to advertisers 
and detrimental to commerce. They 
have gone so far as to set in mo- 
tion the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and litigation has ensued. I 
am not familiar with the details 
oi that case. However, it is ob- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


vious that the correct status of ad- 
vertising agencies is of crucial im- 
portance therein. With their status 
that of agent for the advertiser, to 
whom they render services ‘for 
compensation, received by way of 
fees and commission on space, the 
Government has not a leg to stand 
on; if, on the other hand, their 
status were that of one who trades 
as a principal, buying space from 
the publisher and selling it to the 
advertiser, the Government prose- 
cutor would take comfort from 
the presence of that point essen- 
tial to his case. 

It is one thing to buy space as 
agent for an advertiser and to get 
a commission-on the space charge 
as compensation for services to that 
client in his advertising problems; 
it is quite another thing to buy 
space, at a rate less than that ad- 
vertiser can get it for, and sell it 
to that advertiser at a profit. 

Confusion, in the minds of some 
people, as to the agency’s status, 
arises from their failure fully to 
analyze the facts, from a desire 
sometimes to reach a given con- 
clusion, from misuse of words, 
and from drawing from certain 
facts inferences which do not fol- 
low from those facts. For in- 
stance: The commission is by some 
carelessly referred to as discount, 
although the only discount is the 
prompt payment discount entirely 
distinct from the commission, and 
those fond of unusual terms call 
the commission agency differential, 
and also there are used by. some 
the inaccurate expressions “gross 
rate” and “net rate,” when the fact 
is that the advertiser buys at one 
and the same rate whether he 
places his order directly or acts 
through an advertising agency, 
there being only one rate; those 
who like to refer to him as a prin- 
cipal do so because they think that 
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would help fix upon him responsi- 
bility for space bills, which is both 
erroneous and unnecessary, because 
he can be made responsible for 
these only by his express agree- 
ment, and this he can make without 
becoming a principal; and some 
people loosely draw the inference 
that the fact that the publisher 
pays the commission proves that the 
agency is not the agent for the ad- 
vertiser,—overlooking entirely the 
important point that the service to 
the advertiser is at the same time 
an important service to the pub- 
lisher, who gets a direct benefit, 
from the better appearance of his 
pages and increased potency of ad- 
vertising, when campaigns are well- 
planned, media competently selected 
and copy fetchingly written, the 
resultful effect whereof brings 
profit to the advertiser and en- 
courages him to keep on buying 
space and more of it. 

Some publishers, at their own 
expense, maintain a force of peo- 
ple whose work it is to prepare 
copy for local advertisers in the 
city of publication. Just as it pays 


them to spend money to give that 
service to the local patrons, so it 
pays them to stand the expense, by 


way of commissions, of similar 
service to patrons at a distance, to 
whom they cannot send their own 
service men. The service man 
must be near the advertiser so he 
can advise him and prepare copy 
for him in conference. The pub- 
lisher pays the advertising agency 
the commission for that service 
thus rendered to the advertiser, 
from which the publisher gets so 
obviously great a benefit. The as- 
sumption that any part of the com- 
mission is paid to the agency for 
taking responsibility for space bills 
presupposes that the publisher 
would be foolish enough to pay 
what is in effect a credit insurance 
premium to an advertising agency, 
which, in the role of credit insur- 
ance company, would be a joke be- 
cause of the smallness of its as- 
sets compared with the volume of 
space bills passing through its 
hands. 

In connection with some tax 
cases I had to go fully into the 
status of advertising agencies. 

I interviewed numerous men in 
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a position to know the facts, 
agency men, publishers, and some 
experienced as both. Diligent in- 
vestigation and careful study from 
all angles leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the position that 
advertising agencies trade as prin- 
cipals. They are organizations 
which act as agent, performing 
services for hire, paid in the form 
of fees and commissions. The 
commissions are paid by the pub- 
lisher as compensation for services 
of value both to the advertiser and 
the publisher. Some of the rea- 
sons for this conclusion have al- 
ready been suggested; others will 
now be stated. 


NOT DEALERS 


The origin of advertising agen- 
cies shows them to be not dealers, 
but agents. I am informed that 
once there were space-buyers, who 
bought the publisher’s space in 
bulk and sold it to whom they 
pleased, at any price they pleased. 
The space-buyer disappeared many 
years ago because publishers quit 
doing business that way. After 
him there came a man with an 
entirely different objective and dif- 
ferent equipment. He has no space 
on hand which he wants to unload. 
He is in a position to give inde- 
pendent advice. He has nothing 
to sell except service, based on 
ability, training and knowledge 
qualifying him to serve those who 
need to advertise but do not know 
how. They are incompetent to 
plan campaigns, select appropriate 
media and prepare fetching copy. 
They need a man who can do these 
things for them. I understand 
that a few years ago someone 
started a movement to bring about 
the sale of space by publishers to 
agencies, but it did not get very 
far, and anyone would be laughed 
at if he tried to launch that kind 
of scheme now. Thus we see 
from the history of the origin of 
advertising agencies that they came 
after the era of the space-buyer 
and the purchase and sale by them 
as principals is tabu. 

The history of almost every in- 
dividual agency is against any 
theory of trading as a principal, 
buying and selling. It takes capi- 
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An Excess Circulation 
of 8,079,286 


IRCULATION figures for the month 
(3 of May increase the record set since 
January 1st by two of the fastest 
growing newspapers in Greater New York. 


Net Circulation for May 
Gain Over 
1926 
The World (6 days) 335,725 52,657 
The Evening World 333,864 35,239 


For the first five months of this year, 
THE WORLD, THE SUNDAY 
WORLD and THE EVENING 
WORLD have delivered a total 
Excess Circulation of 8,079,286 
as compared with the same period 
last year, divided as follows: 


Total Net Copies Circulated 
in Excess of 1926 


THE WORLD (6 days). . 5,275,533 
THE SUNDAY WORLD . 253,338 
THE EVENING WORLD . 2,550,415 


Grand Total 8,079,286 





Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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tal to buy and sell. The founder 
of an agency usually has an in- 
significant capital. He does not 
need capital to start or to succeed. 
His initial capital is ability to 


serve, and the extent of that ability 
measures the extent of his success. 
Capital is not an essential to recog- 
ability to serve the adver- 


nition ; 
tiser is. 

The manner of conducting the 
business excludes any theory of 
trading as a principal. The agency 
gets a client, an advertiser; it gets 
authority from that client to buy 
space for him; it places the order 
for space with the publisher, and 
in each instance it must disclose 
the name of the advertiser for 
whom the space is ordered. The 
publisher will not accept the or- 
der without that. He wants to 
know whose advertisements he is 
running and whether or not the 
advertiser is of financial respon- 
sibility, because thereon depends 
the collection of space bills, and 
he does not want to bring his read- 
ers in contact with unreliable con- 
cerns. 

The advertiser needs space and 
the publisher has space to sell. The 
two parties could deal with each 
other directly, and often do. When 
there is an agency in the trans- 
action they deal through the agency 
instead of directly. They are the 
principals when they deal directly ; 
they are no less the principals when 
they deal through one who serves 
them for hire, as the agency does. 


SERVICE AND THE AGENCY 


Why does the agency get into 
the transaction at all? Merely be- 
cause the advertiser needs service 
which it can supply. It is this 
need for service that brought the 
agency business into existence, and 
it is that need for service which 
furnishes the only excuse for let- 
ting the agency into the transac- 
tion. Take that service element 
away and there is no reason what- 
ever why the agency should be 
allowed to participate, and indeed, 
it would not then be permitted to 
get in. 

What does the agent get out of 
the transaction? Compensation for 
his services. Why does the pub- 
lisher pay him a commission to com- 
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pensate for the services? Because, 
as already poinced out, the servic« 
is of value to the publisher as well 
as to the advertiser. If the ad- 
vertiser were handling his own ad- 
vertising in a clumsy and ineffectiv« 
way, as he probably would, the 
publisher could afford to suggest 
that he employ an agency and to 
offer to pay for its services by 
way of a commission, because thus 
the advertising would be made pro 
ductive and the demand therefor 
be increased. 

If the agency were the principal, 
the publisher could never hold thx 
advertiser, even when circumstances 
make that proper and desirable 
Since the assets of an agency are 
small compared to the volume of 
space bills, that situation would be 
disadvantageous. The publishers 
are safer when they have recourse 
to a number of responsible adver- 
tisers than if they have to center 
their claims in an agency whose 
capital is small compared with th« 
amount of the space bills. 

Suppose the publisher thinks the 
agency is in shaky circumstances, 
either because of change of per 
sonnel or for some other reason. 
Suppose further that the advertiser 
has not yet paid the agency. If 
it is the principal, a publisher can- 
not collect from the advertiser, 
and the advertiser could not remit 
to the publisher even if he wanted 
to, because his liability would be 
to the agency. If the agency is 
an agent, the publisher can. collect 
from the advertiser and the latter 
is free to pay the publisher. 

Suppose the advertiser has paid 
the agency and the latter has ap- 
propriated the money to its own 
use. If the agency is a principal, 
it merely owes the publisher an 
ordinary debt. If, however, it is 
an agent, it is guilty of a criminal 
offense. That circumstance is an 
inducement to prompt remittance 
after collection. 

Suppose somebody throws the 
the agency into the hands of a 
receiver or bankruptcy. Suppose 
further that there are space bills 
not yet collected in. If the agency) 
is a principal, the receiver will 
collect in those space bills and use 
them for the benefit of all credi- 
tors, including outside creditors. 
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The New Orleans Market 
~~ NOW! 


R ETREATING floodwaters in the lower Mississippi valley 
will create a gigantic opportunity for the sale of merchandise 
in large quantities. They will create a virgin market—virgin in 
that millions upon millions will be released for replacement that 
would not have been expended had conditions remained as usual. 


The people in this market who are affected by the flood will 
make New Orleans their buying headquarters, and will need $20,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise in the IMMEDIATE future. Floor- 
ing, plaster, hardware, clothing, paint, fencing, agricultural imple- 
ments, rural lighting systems, refrigerators, stoves, furniture, beds, 
bed clothing, automobiles, cattle, complete retail store stocks are 
but the most obvious of their needs. 


Railroad, highway and levee rebuilding will necessitate the ex- 
penditure of millions—much of it to.go to native labor in wages. 


Special relief funds, already available, effectively cover the esti- 
mated damage, $20,000,000. But, more important, Louisiana is 
solvent, with only a fraction of her wealth washed away. Fori 
instance, 400,000 bales of cotton stored in New Orleans by planters 
and rural bankers have increased in value $10,000,000 since Jan- 
uary 1. 


There is only one way to reach this $20,000,000 immediate 
market, that is through the only metropolitan newspaper they 
read. The Times-Picayune has a daily circulation of 87,290—31,358 
of it in the surrounding market. It has a Sunday circulation of 
125,721—53,365 in the market area. It is their contact with their 
buying center, New Orleans, and has been for more than ninety 
years. 


“As for the future there is every promise 
that the flood will prove to be a blessing 
in disguise.” —Printers’ Ink, June 2nd. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


(NLIn New Orleans J/7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: BR. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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N Cincinnati, as elsewhere, every 

department store has its own 
merchandise manager, working ex- 
clusively in its own interests. 


But in Cincinnati, as in very few 

other great cities, one super-sales- 
man serves all of them, bringing customers into 
the stores with attention completely arrested, 
interest aroused, desire waiting only to be trans- 
lated into the act of buying. 


CINCINNAT 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Ma 
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This Super-Salesman is The Cincinnati Times- 
Star. The Times-Star has dominated the Cin- 
cinnati market for nineteen consecutive years. 
The nineteenth was the biggest of all, leading 
the second afternoon newspaper by 2,667,505 
lines of department store advertising and dis- 
tancing the first morning newspaper, including 
its Sunday editions, by 1,491,333 lines. 


But the twentieth year is breaking all previous 
records. During the first four months of 1927, 
the Times-Star carried 1,232,289 lines of de- 
partment store advertising, an increase of 82,884 
lines over the same period a year ago. Its excess 
over the second afternoon newspaper was 917,161 
lines. It distanced the leading morning newspa- 
per, including its Sunday editions, by 560,105 
lines. 


Analysis of the comparative figures of depart- 
ment store lineage carried by the Cincinnati 
newspapers will amply repay the foreign space 
buyer. It registers the unmistakable judgment of 
the most successful merchants in Cincinnati. 
Their judgment rests upon the cumulative ex- 
perience of years. They know whereof they speak. 


ITIMES-STAR 


L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
40th Street, New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
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Ee sa 
That Bottle of Milk— 


EGULARLY, day after day, is left at 
your door. You accept it as a part of 
the daily routine. 


Regularly, you pay this milk bill, with little 
thought given to the highly specialized agri- 
cultural industry which makes this most 
perfect human food available. 


Regularity of Income, to the dairyman pro- 
ducing this milk, naturally follows. This 
Regularity of Income insures regularity of 
buying power. 


250,000 dairymen and their fam- 

ilies depend for their authorita- 

tive dairy information — upon _ 
help 
thei: 
hang 
crim 


Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 
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If the agency is an agent, the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser are free 
to settle the space bill direct so 
that the publisher will get his 
money and can then remit to the. 
receiver the agency’s commission. 

Suppose in the case last men- 
tioned, that the space bills have, 
before the receivership or bank- 
ruptcy, been paid over to the agency 
and are still in its hands. If the 
agency is a principal, the receiver 
will take possession of the money 
and use it for the benefit of all 
creditors, including outside ones; 
if it is an agent, the money will 
be in its hands as an agent and 
belong to the publisher, the agency 
owning no part thereof except the 
commission, 

Suppose the advertiser learns 
that the agency has not paid the 
space bills of certain publishers 
though the advertiser has remitted 
to the agency. Suppose the ad- 
vertiser has in its hands unpaid, 
$1,000 for space furnished by some 
other publisher. Suppose it de- 
cides not to pay that $1,000, in- 


sisting that the agency must first 
pay the other publishers. 


If the 
agency is a principal, it can force 
the advertiser to pay over that 
$1,000; if the agency is an agent, 
the advertiser can pay that $1,000 
to the publisher direct, and the 
latter can remit the commission 
to the agency or the advertiser can 
tie that commission up by garnish- 
ment in that publisher’s hands, and 
on top of that the advertiser can 
help the other publishers to get 
their money, because there will be 
hanging over the agency’s head a 
criminal liability on top of a civil 
liability. 

Suppose the advertiser should be- 
come bankrupt or financially shaky, 
and therefore the publisher might 
want to hold the agent for the 
bill. That purpose can be accom- 
plished by making the agent ex- 
pressly agree to be responsible for 
the space bill or by relying on 
the leverage involved in recogni- 
tion, which might cause the agent 
to pay as a matter of policy even 
if he had not agreed to be legally 
liable. If he had selected a bad 
credit risk, he would shoulder the 
loss on moral and policy grounds. 

If an advertiser should make the 
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reservation that he will not be 
responsible for the space bill, the 
publisher can refuse to accept such 
reservation or can insist that it 
be limited to cases wherein the 
advertiser has already paid the 
money over to the agency, 
the specification being that the 
agency shall be the publisher's 
agent for the purpose of collect- 
ing the bill. If such an arrange- 
ment should be made, that money 
in the hands of the agency would 
not be its money but the publisher’s 
money in its custody as agent for 
the publisher, and the agency would 
become criminally liable if it should 
misappropriate that money. The 
publisher could proceed against the 
agency directly if the money were 
not turned over. If the agency 
were the principal, then the pub- 
lisher’s leverage and __ security 
against the agency and its general 
creditors would not be so great. 


DESTROYING THE SERVICE STATUS 


If the theory as to buying and 
selling as a principal were correct, 
the publishers would lose much, 
and the agencies would also lose, 
because that statement promotes a 
damaging and mistaken idea re- 
garding the true nature and desir- 
able status of advertising agencies. 
In that situation, they could no 
longer say they have nothing to 
sell except service. The profes- 
sional service status is destroyed. 
The agency becomes a dealer in 
space, not an independent adviser 
and buyer for others with their 
interest alertly in mind. It un- 
dermines the whole ethical struc- 
ture which has been so much 
stressed and which both publishers 
and reputable agency men desire 
to advance. 

If it be thought bad policy to 
hold the advertiser liable in any 
instance or to hold the agent 
criminally liable, then of course 
the existing right does not have 
to be enforced. 

Summarizing, we observe: the 
agent cannot trade as a principal 
because it cannot buy space from 
anyone for resale by itself; in 
all space transactions it is acting, 
not for itself, but as an agent 
for those who need space in their 
dealings with those who have it 
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to sell; there is no place for the 
agent in the transaction except to 
give service; the advertiser hires 
it for service and the publishers 
want the advertiser to get such 
service, which is at the same time 
a service to them; the publishers 
require every order to show in be- 
half of what advertiser it is given; 
the space belongs to the advertiser, 
not the agent, and in the event 
of a discharge of an agent, the 
space still belongs to the advertiser. 
There is no chance whatever to 
act, much less trade, as a principal. 
A magician could not conjure one 


up. 

It must be borne in mind that 
what has been said relates to the 
general run of the business. In- 
dividual cases are of course de- 
pendent on the kind of contracts 
that were made. In each instance 
the documents and other evidence 
have to be looked to to ascertain 
how the business was done, so as 
to get at the correct status. 


Fresh Phrases Stir Action, 
That’s Good Advertising 


Hoterroor Hostery Co. 
Mitwavuxes, June 8, 1927 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your May 26 issue Clarence 
Wagener takes issue with Allen 
Moore and thereby causes a number of 
questions to rise up and clamor for 
reply. 

On reading Mr. Wagener’s ideas it 
seems to me natural to wonder how 
much his opinion is influenced by the 
fact og he has become accustomed to 
oocing. —. the fresh phrases of 
Coca-~ Cola, ndix, Life Savers and so 
on. 

Incidentally and perhaps irrelevantly, 
every time I have seen that “China hard 
and deliciously flavored” advertisement 
of Life Savers I have experienced the 
same reaction, namely, w the devil 
wants to eat China? 

It seems to me that the type of people 
who would be likely to react with inter- 
est and understanding and even 
sympathy to phrases such as Mr. Moore 
selected from the “Time of Man” would 
very naturally be ideal prospects for 
Estey organs, Steinway pianos, Fostoria 
glass, Howard watches, Sterling silver, 


Mr. Wagener also makes a point that 
the average man and woman is not a 
poet and not of a poetical turn of mind. 

he means to interpret in a 
highly technical sense and it up 
in a rarefied intellectual atmos he 
is perhaps right. The whole text of his 
remarks, however, indicates that he 
more probably uses poet and poetic in 
the sense of *; romance and if 
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youre is not attracted by those thi 
how does mg explain the growth of of the 
movies or the fact that every 
newspaper of large circulation in this 
country now finds it advisable > Tun 
fiction? How about the growth of the 
all-fiction magazine? 

And finally, suppose we disregard all 
the foregoing and accept Mr. Wagener’s 
— ion as a Cap = fact. Let’s suppose 

t John should find in an ad- 
vertisement re expression li “A gay 
graveyard” and suppose he does say, 
“Piffie! Tell it to the Marines.” Let's 
assume that “Mules running overhead 
in the wind” did make him rise uese his 
Coxwell chair and say ‘““Twaddl 

id having supposed all thee. things, 
let’s remember that we're talking about 
advertising, we're talking about words 
put together to convey a thought and if 
possible arouse an emotion to various 
and sundry readers. Is there not some 
value in getting from a_ reader so 
definite a conahion? It is difficult to see 
how the reaction could be unfavorable 
to the product advertised. And unless 
there is a demonstrable negative reac- 
tion involved, it seems to me that any- 
thing that stirs up a lot of discussion or 
positive mental or emotional reaction is 
good rather than bad Poe. 
J. Corrican, 


Prcmsslon Manager 


Gannett Interests Buy Beacon, 
Y., “Journal” 


Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett newspapers, and Frederick H. 
Keefe, goo manager of the New- 

» f — have bought the 

‘N. Y., Journal, which will be 

consolidated with the Beacon Herald. 

Mr. Gannett and Mr. Keefe rend 

the Herald about a month a Fred- 

erick A. Hoyt has been publis er of the 
Journal for the last ten years. 

The Gannett group now _ publishes 
daily newspapers in con, Rochester, 
Utica, Elmira, Newburgh and Ithaca, 
all of New York, and Plainfield, N. J. 


L. M. Campbell Heads Lincoln 
Club 


7 we el M. Ra bell, RA. ~_~ 
elephone an elegrap! pany, has 
been elected president of the Lincoln, 
Nebr., Aévertiong., Club. Morris N. 
Adams, rinting Comipany, is 
now vice-president and les Q. De 
France, t Zehrung Company, 

-treasurer. 

he ee are as follows: Ken- 
drick C. Willis C. DeVriendt, 0z 
Black, and ig M. Davis. 


Woodbridge Heads Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation 


C. K. Woodbridge, éxecutive vice 
president of the Electric Refrigeration 
Corporation, Detroit, mantfacturer of 
Kelvinator, Nizer and Leonard refris- 
erators, has been elected ident. He 
joteed this company last. leaving 


segbonn ew York, 
a which was president. 


secre- 
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Florida Leads the South 


in Railroad Construction 


GREATER mileage of 
railroad track has 
been laid in Florida during 
the past few years than in 


any other state. 

At the present time Flor- 
ida has a total of 6,584 
miles of railroad track, or 
5.2 miles for every 1,000 
population. This is far in 
excess of any other of the 
thirteen southern states, 
the next highest being 
Texas with 3.3 miles per 
thousand people. 

Railroads have been 
quick to grasp the great 


potentialities of Florida 
and are preparing to profit 
by serving its steadily 
growing needs. 


The national advertiser 
can well follow the rail- 
roads example by extend- 
ing his lines of distribution 
here and cultivating this 
rapidly expanding market 
through advertising. 


The best way to cultivate 
Florida markets is bynews- 
paper advertising and the 
largest newspaper in Flor- 
ida is— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











An Explanation of Why Users 
Read Your Advertising 


A Student of Psychology Tells Us That Presént Users Are Anxious for 
“Justification” 


By C. W. Van De Mark 


Vice-President and General Sales Manager, The Health-o Quality Products Co. 


pamre me to reply to the edi- 
torial in the June 2 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, “What Do You 
Make of It?” This editorial asked 
why purchasers of high-price prod- 
ucts usually promptly become close 
students of the advertising in which 
these products are featured. 

Some fifteen years ago I started 
doing considerable research work 
along the lines of sales and ad- 
vertising psychology. It became 
evident to me that there were great 
underlying principles back of hu- 
man activity and that those prin- 
ciples could be charted, defined and 
used in preparing sales instruc- 
tions and writing advertising copy. 

One thing I discovered was that 
purchasers of expensive articles 
not alone for personal consumption, 
but also as business equipment, 
would devour with a great deal 
of interest all advertising and, in 
fact, everything pertaining to this 
particular article which they had 
purchased. Failing to find a satis- 
factory answer to the reason why, 
I delved still deeper into the psy- 
chology of human behavior and 
made some startling discoveries. 

First, that immediately after a 
man or woman had made a pur- 
chase representing a rather large 
outlay, they were anxious for 
“justification.” Delving still far- 
ther into the matter I found that 
every man or woman is constantly 
laboring under a certain amount of 
“inferiority feeling” at all times. 
This “inferiority feeling” is the 
result of childhood experience 
when it was necessary for you and 
I to justify all of our acts to a 
parent, guardian or other authority. 

Furthermore, that the so-called 
“pride of possession” instinct is 
in reality nothing more or less 
than a relaxation of the definité 
fundamental feeling of “inferi- 
ority” and that that feeling of 


“pride of possession” was merely 
a releasing of repressed emotional 
energy as a result of a relief from 
the inferiority feeling. 

The owner of a Ford touring 
car who purchases a Chrysler 
must justify his expenditure be- 
cause of a hidden subconscious 
urge. .If the advertising manager 
of the Chrysler car is able to 
supply him with ideas that he him- 
self cannot advance, which justify 
his expenditure and his actions, 
this subconscious feeling is relieved 
and he is a proud possessor of the 
Chrysler car or whatever other 
article it may be. 

This subconscious feeling is one 
of the conscience, or perhaps a 
feeling of guilt, and “pride of pos- 
session” is merely a reflection of 
this still deeper feeling under what 
is known as “the law of trans- 
ference from a lower to a higher 
emotional expression.” 

The most important part of this 
entire discovery, however, is one 
to which advertising men must 
wake up very soon and this rather 
startling discovery is that when 
you stop advertising you do much 
more than cease to create new 
buyers. You cease to justify pur- 
chases already made and you start 
your product on the road to ob- 
livion in the minds of present 
users. 

A sophisticated advertising man 
may say: “Oh, that is just keep- 
ing your customers sold,” but the 
principle back of keeping the owner 
or user justified for his purchase 
is far more fundamental and gives 
the advertising man a new slant 
upon which to build his advertis- 
ing structure. 

Just the moment the customer 
ceases to feel good over his pur- 
chase, he develops a subconscious 
and guilty feeling of having done 
something which can’t be justified. 
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The surest way 


to buyers of advertised goods in 
the New York market is The 
New York Times. 


The Times has the greatest circu- 
lation among readers of high 
quality in the New York area. 


Quality readers buy advertised 
trademarked goods. 


Net paid sale daily, 370,000 
copies; Sunday in excess of 650,000. 


Advertising, 29,788,828 agate lines 
in 1926, a total of 11,002,975 lines 
more than that of any other New 
York newspaper. All advertising 
subject to The Times careful 
censorship. 


The Times advertising columns 
have been the strongest influence 
in outstanding advertising suc- 
cesses in New York. 


The New Pork Simes 
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The Art of Art 
in Advertising 


Every Advertising Illustration Should Tell a 
Selling Story just as a Cartoon 
Tells a News Story 


% 


S a work of art, the Mona Lisa is rated one of 

the most valuable single canvases in the world 

—worth probably millions in dollars, if a price could 
be put on it. 


The worth of this same Mona Lisa, for modern 
advertising purposes, might be negligible compared to 
the commercial product of scores of modern illustrators, 
trained to meet present day “selling” needs in adver- 
tising art. 

For an advertising illustration, to be of value, must 
tell a selling story. 

Thus it must be as enlightening to its audience as 
is a good newspaper cartoon. 

This does not mean it must not be beautiful; nor 
that it must violate the rules of artistic composition. 


On the contrary, it must have both beauty and 
what artists choose to call “quality.” 
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But both its beauty and its quality must be directed 
to one end—enticement, explanation, reason to buy 
something. 

If it fails in that, it fails utterly in its purpose. 

Copy tells in words why you should buy. 


Illustrations —remotely worth the price paid for 
them—tell without words why you should buy. 


They must sum up, as it were, in one telegraphic 
flash, an entire situation. And thus their similarity 
to cartoons. 


And so throughout most profit advertising, illus- 
trations are conceived and developed with sales in 
mind. 

When an advertiser gets that kind of illustrations, 
they are worth any price he pays. 


When he doesn't, common-sense advertising prin- 
ciples rule any price he pays too high. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained ; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 







































No. 78 in a Series 


Facts Are Final 


There can be no doubt as to what 
Sunday paper Boston readers prefer. 
The Big Sunday Advertiser leads the 
second Boston Sunday paper by 172,- 
811, an amount greater than the total 
circulation of the fourth Boston Sun- 


day paper. i 


The Big Boston Sunday Advertiser 
has a circulation greater than the 
combined circulation of the 12 Sun- 
day papers published in New England 
outside of Boston (exclusive of Con- 
necticut). 

The Big Boston Sunday Advertiser 
sells to 62,918 more families than the 
third and fourth Boston Sunday 
papers combined. 


Circulation Mock se 1027 
Sunday Advertiser 523,438 20,873 
Sunday Post 350,627 1,031 
Sunday Globe 333,452 1,181 
Sunday Herald 127,068 2,880 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 


The Largest and Best Sunday Newspaper 
' in New England 
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The Recipe Formula Applied to 
Advertising of Tools 


rhe Stanley Works Shows Manufacturers in Many Fields the Efficacy of 
Reversing the Advertising Process 


By C. B. Larrabee 


T HE success of recipe advertis- 
ing in the sale of food prod- 
ucts is accepted almost without 
question. Most food advertisers 
make it their practice either to 
publish recipes in their advertis- 
ing or to offer recipe books to in- 
quirers. Many adver- 
tisers: do both. The 


mula is what the consumer can 
do with the product, told in the 
most definite of terms. 

The recipe formula applies the 
case system to advertising. Start- 
ing in the kitchen of the con- 
sumer, it deals in definitives and 


Buy separately or in assortments - 





number of recipe 
booklets _ distributed 
by food advertisers 
during a single year 
runs into the millions. 
Since the recipe 
formula is so success- 
ful with food adver- 
tisers, the question 
naturally arises 
whether the same 
formula can be ap- 
plied to the advertis- 
ing of products in 
fields quite dissimilar 
from the selling of 
foods. In order to 





answer this question, 





the manufacturer must 
have first, a thorough 
understanding of the 
basic reasons for the 
success of recipe ad- 





vertising and second, 
some examples of the 
use of the recipe 
formula in other fields. 

Recipe advertising 





reverses the usual ad- 
vertising process, 


STANLEY TOOLS 





which starts with you, 
advertiser, and 
with me, the 
sumer. Recipe ad- 
tising starts with me, the con- 
ner, and works back to you, 
advertiser. As an advertiser, 
may speak of your prod- 
in terms of quality, price, 
rformance, etc., but these points 
all secondary. The real sales 
iment under the recipe for- 


€ Ss 


STANLEY DOES NOT SAY 
BUT “HERE IS SOMETHING TO MAKE WITH GOOD TOOLS” 


“HERE ARE THE BEST TOOLS” 


talks of a particular cake or pie 
or cookie which can be made with 
a particular product. Then it tells 
how that particular cake or pie 
or cookie can be made. 

The greatest reason for the suc- 
cess of recipe advertising is that 
it does not put a product in the 
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consumers hands and say, “Go 
ahead. Do anything you want. 
Use your imagination. It’s a great 
product. Now let’s see what you 
can make.” Instead it says, “How 
would you like to make this de- 
licious chocolate layer cake? Here 
is the recipe for making the cake. 
Now go ahead.” It creates the 
desire for a particular cake as 
well as for a particular product. 

Now, can the 
recipe formula be 
applied to the ad- 
vertising of prod- 
ucts quite different 
from food? An 
excellent answer to 
the question will be 
found in the recent 
experiences of The 
Stanley Works, 
New Britain, 
Conn., the largest 
line manufacturer 
of woodworking 
tools. 

Here is a com- 
pany making a 
product about as 
far removed from 
food as is possible 
to conceive. The 
production prob- 
lems are entirely 
different and the 
product is sold 
through a_ dif- 
ferent channel of 


lager © tree 


Bream Conn The plans cost only 1 cach The cate 


The best took are the cheapest 10 use 
Ash your hardware deaker 
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ing than to quote a couple of ad- 
vertisements. The first is addressed 
to adults, although a similar type 
of advertising is used to reach 
boys in juvenile publications. One 
advertisement headed by a picture 
of a garden seat reads as follows: 


Garden Seat Plan—only 10c. 


Is your garden merely a growing 
place for grass, trees, flowers, or vege- 
tables? Does it offer you an inviting 
place to rest? It is 
so easy to ea 
garden seat that no 
garden should be with- 
out one. Stanley Plan 
No. 21-C shows you 
ow. 

Have you a hobby? 

Working with tools 
offers interesting di- 
version from your 
day’s work. The 
Stanley Plans listed 
below were prepared 
to aid you in making 
useful objects with 
tools. 





Of course you need 
good tools to do your 
best work. Most car- 

mters use Stanley 

ools. Practically 
every manual training 
class in the country 
uses them, too. Your 
hardware dealer sells 
Stanley Tools both 
separately and in sets. 
Stanley sets sell from 
$2.15 to $95. 

Your hardware 
dealer has Plan No. 
21-C as well as other 
Stanley Plans for 
making useful articles, 
or he can t them 
for you. e plans 
cost only 10c¢ each. 





distribution. Yet 
Stanley has been 


STANLEY TOOLS 


Ask him also for 
Catalog No. 34-C 
which shows the most 





successfully apply- 
ing the recipe 
formula to the ad- 
vertising of tools 
and by so doing has. created an 
easily traceable interest in its ad- 
vertising, and has proved that the 
advertising creates sales. 

In the case of Stanley, the 
recipes are plans for garden 
seats, book stands, sailboats, 
bird houses, smoking stands, etc. 
The company’s job is to sell tools 
but in selling them it is first sell- 
ing plans which show the con- 
sumer how to use tools. That is 
the recipe formula applied to the 
selling of tools. 

know of no better way of 
outlining the company’s advertis- 


RECIPE TYPE 


STANLEY HAS FOUND THAT THE 


OF 


SELLS TOOLS 


complete line of wood- 
working tools on the 
market. It is free. 
If he cannot supply 
you, write to The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. (Then follows a list o 
representative plans.) 
, There are 15 other plans. Ask for 


ADVERTISING 


ist. 
The best tools are the cheapest to 
use. Ask your hardware dealer. 


A second type of advertisement 
is used in semi-scientific and gar- 
den publications. In this type, the 
company uses illustrations show- 
ing people either in the act of 
making or using the particular 
thing featured in the advertising. 
For instance, there is an adver- 
tisement used to feature a work 
bench. At the head of this adver- 
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tisement is a picture of a man 
and a boy putting the finishing 
touches on the bench. The copy 
reads: 


Your work bench. . . . Make it 
yourself from Stanley Plan SE-72. 

Every tool-user needs a work bench. 
Here is how to get one at very little cost. 
Stanley Plan No. SE-72 shows plainly 
what materials to order, how to pre- 
pare them, and how to “carry through” 
to the finishing touch. Thousands of 
men have work benches where they do 
repairing and original construction. 

A good work bench and good tools 
go hand-in-hand. Using the best tools 
brings a personal satisfaction that you 
should not deny yourself. Most car- 
penters and manual training instruc- 
tors prefer Stanley Tools because they 
know from experience that the Stanley 
name assures durability, correct de- 
sign, and right “feel.” 

You can buy Stanley Tools sep- 
arately and so collect your own set. 
For your convenience in buying there 
are also complete sets of Stanley Tools 
in chests at a wide variety of prices 
from $15 to $95. Or there are assort- 
ments in strong cardboard boxes con- 
taining directions for making your own 
tool chest. Priced from $5 to $20. 

Your hardware dealer has Plan No. 
SE-82 as well other Stanley Plans 
for making useful articles, or he can 
get them for you. The plans cost only 
10c each. Ask him also for small 
Catalog No. SE-50 which shows the 
most complete line of woodworking 
tools on the market. It is free. If he 
cannot supply you, write to The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Since the plans, themselves, are 
as much a part of the campaign 
as a recipe booklet is a part of a 
food manufacturer’s campaign, a 
word of description concerning 


the plans is germane. I have be- 
fore me Stanley Plan No. 14 for 
making a sewing cabinet. It con- 
tains an excellent working draw- 
ing including a layout of stock. 
The directions for making con- 
sist of some ninety numbered para- 
graphs and each paragraph is so 
clearly handled that even the 
veriest amateur cannot go wrong. 
There are also specifications as to 
type of woods, hardware, finish- 
ing material and tools to be used. 
One thing about the tool list that 
commends itself is that the com- 
pany has foregone the temptation 
to put the word “Stanley” in front 
of each tool. 

An important feature of the 
plan sheet is the list of other 
Stanley plans and a coupon on 
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which the customer can write his 
order for these plans. 

This particular plan does not 
contain any reference to the com- 
pany’s. book, “How to Work with 
Tools and Wood,” but F. R. Gil- 
patric, sales promotion manager of 
the company, who outlined the 
company’s activities for me, says 
that as plan sheets are used up 
and reprintings are necessary each 
plan will carry some reference to 
the book. 

“How to Work with Tools and 
Wood” is another step in the 
recipe formula. It contains nearly 
200 pages, is bound in blue cloth 
and has a number of excellent 
illustrations both in halftone and 
line. It really is a manual and 
reference book on home carpentry 
for the amateur. 

It opens with a chapter designed 
to tear down the mental barrier 
which says, “I can't use tools.” 
The next chapter tells how to use 
a plane. Then the book plunges 
into a detailed description of the 
making of a work bench. 

The reason for choosing a work 
bench is that every carpenter needs 
a bench and that, although the 
bench may require quite a little 
work, it is, after all, a simple 
problem in construction. More 
than forty pages are taken up 
with the making of the bench and 
as the reader works along he finds 
himself being instructed in the 
use of various tools. 

The next construction suggested 
is a book rack. Then follows a 
general discussion of the things a 
carpenter should know. When the 
reader gets through the book he 
not only knows how to make 
things but also is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with tools and how to use 
and take care of them. 

Although the company has dis- 
tributed thousands of plans through 
its advertising it is also getting the 
plans into the hands of hardware 
dealers who make them a part of 
their tool selling. The company 
furnishes a display rack which 
holds a representative assortment 
of the plans and also has room 
for copies of “How to Work with 
Tools and Wood.” The dealer 
sells the plans for the regular ten- 
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cent price and can buy them from 
the company at a figure which al- 
lows him to make the same profit 
on both plans and book that he 
makes on his regular line of tools. 
In all the company’s advertising 
it is pointed out that the prospect 
can buy the plans either from his 
dealer or from the company. The 
company wants the prospect to call 
at the dealer’s and buy the plans 
from him whenever this is possible 
and convenient. 

As the idea is succeeding, more 
and more dealers are stocking the 
plans. The company is making a 
special effort to get the plans in 
dealers’ stores. A number of deal- 
ers have put some real effort be- 
hind the plan idea. One city 
dealer, for instance, held a contest 
for the best work turned out by 
boys in his vicinity and reported 
that the idea was unusually suc- 
cessful. 

The company is also pushing 
the plans through manual training 
departments. A _ separate story 
could be written about this phase 
of its activities. 

The skeptical will probably say, 
“It’s a good idea, but does it sell 
tools?” The answer, of course, is 
“Yes.” 

There is first the evidence of 
the thousands of letters received 
by the company in answer to its 
advertisements. Of course, thou- 
sands of letters do not mean thou- 
sands of sales but they do mean 
that the advertising is being read, 
that people are ordering plans and 
that a new interest in home car- 
pentry is being created. 

What is more remarkable than 
mere numbers, however, is the 
quality of the letters being re- 
ceived. They are homely, human 
letfers that go a bit further than 
“I saw your ad. Please send me 
Plan No. 21.” 


A carpenter writes: “I have 
used your tools and cannot praise 


them too highly.” A Cincinnati 
man orders Plan 19-E and then 
adds: “I have a machine shop of 
my own and have many Stanley 
tools in it and have found every 
one very accurate and serviceable. 
If anyone has ever had any 
trouble with any other tools or 
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has found faulty materials. in any 
tools I would suggest that they tr) 
Stanley tools for better and longer 
service.” Then there is the letter 
from a Sea Scout who asks the 
company please to hurry the plan 
as he’s got to get his boat made 
in a couple of weeks. 

Incidentally, when the plans ar« 
sent the company also sends a 
catalog and a letter. Of course, 
the letter is a form letter but each 
inquiry is read when it is received 
and frequently the company does 
away with the form reply and 
writes an individualized letter to 
fit the inquiry. This is no small 
point in any advertising campaign 
in which inquiries play a large 
part. Much good-will has been 
lost by a company sending a form 
letter in answer to an inquiry ask- 
ing a definite question. 

Admitted that the advertise- 
ments are read and produce in- 
quiries. Do the people find the 
plans worth while? Again we can 
refer to the letters received from 
people who have the plans. There 
is, for instance, the letter from a 
ninety-one-year-old enthusiast who 
wants a sailboat plan. There is 
the man in Anderson, Ind., who 
sent a dime a week for sixteen 
consecutive weeks, each time ask- 
ing for a different plan. 

Now, do the advertisements sell 
tools? Again let me quote from 
the letters. Recently, the company 
sent a letter to a number of peo- 
ple who had purchased plans. Out 
of 289 persons who replied, sev- 
enty-seven said that they had 
bought new tools since receiving 
the plans. One enthusiast from 
New Hampshire writes: “I have 
bought a saw, five -chisels, bit 
brace, set of bits, marking gauges, 
bevel, mitre box, square, counter- 
sink and two gauges.” Other let- 
ters show that the advertising has 
stimulated the sale of tools. 

A study of the Stanley cam- 
paign shows how successfully the 
recipe formula has been applied 
to the selling of tools. The com- 
pany is not saying “We make the 
best tools” but “Here is some- 
thing for you to make with good 
tools.” The value of this type of 
advertising has been demonstrated 
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Cut Taxes, Pay Debts or 
.Spend ? by Ogden L. Mills 





China's Silks and Iowas 
Pigs by William C Redfield 





The Farming East Fights 
Back by Ralph D. Hetzel 
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OOK at the key to business 
activity below each map and 
n look for the outstanding sec- 
n of the country ... you'll 
d Oklahoma in the very center 
prosperity! Oklahoma City, 
hub of this vast buying area, 
now engaged in a great build- 
program. With building per- 
ts of $1,171,313 for April, 
7, this city showed a gain 
ich is practically equal to the 
al permits of April last year. 
e outlook for continued agri- 
tural prosperity is very en- 
iraging. The prospects are for 


Combined Daily Circulation 143,774 





good crops with good markets. 
Wheat prices today are substan- 
tially above the 5-year average. 
Greater buying power on the 
farms of Oklahoma is the result! 
The Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times are the big 
morning and evening dailies of 
this state ... they are the one 
means by which advertisers can 
build sales in the Oklahoma City 
territory at minimum expense. 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper, 
holds first place in the farm 
homes of rural Oklahoma. 


: Farmer-Stockman Circulation 177,456 


he OKLAHOMA 
UBLISHING Co. 


The DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


YORK CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 


——— 


Com 


sy 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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again and again by the character 
of letters received by the company 
and by the reactions of hardware 
dealers throughout the country. 

Is the use of recipe formula 
confined to food product and 
tool advertisers? How about the 
lumber manufacturers’ association 
which sends out plan books? Or 
the linoleum manufacturer who 
sends out books on interior dec- 
oration? Or the gasoline manufac- 
turer who furnishes road maps? 
Or the paint manufacturer who 
makes a sample offer which in- 
cludes not only a can of paint but 
a book rack on which to use the 
paint ? 

The recipe formula, of course, 
is not the universal philosopher’s 
stone of advertising, but it is an 
interesting and effective formula 
to use if the advertiser feels that 
he wants to get more of the “you” 
and less of the “I” into his adver- 
tising. After all, consumers are 
interested largely in their own 
problems and the advertiser who 
can give them the definite, con- 
crete type of advertising which 
talks in terms of those problems 
is bound to win interest and get 
sales. The recipe formula offers 
one method of doing this. 


Gardner Sanford Advanced by 
Pepperell Company 


Gardner Sanford, advertising man- 
ager of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, sheetings, has been 
made manager of industrial relations. 
Mrs. Ruth F. Garland has en ap- 
pointed advertising manager. 


Appointed by Baltimore 
“News” and “American” 


Montgomery Hallowell, formerly with 
the New York Journal of Commerce, has 
been appointed business manager of the 
Baltimore News and American. 


Account for Toledo 
Agency 
The Oliver Chilled Plow Works, 
South Bend, Ind., has placed its adver- 


tising account with the Campbell Adver- 
tising Service, Toledo, Ohio. 


Plow 


“The Agricultor” Appointment 


O. J. Hamilton, Chicago, has been 
appointed the Western representative of 
The Agricultor, Milwaukee. 
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Skinner Macaroni Salesmen © 
Work Jobbers’ Unsold Trade 


Sxinner Manvuracturinc Company 
Omana, June 1, 1927, 


Editor of . Printers’ Inx: 

The article in your May 12 iss 
entitled: “How Our Twenty-Two Sal 
men Work with Our Jobbers,” leads 
me to furnish the following informati 

While we are not always yen 
it is our idea to have at each jobbi 
potet a wholesale agent who is a cam 

d buyer who, through the extra dig 
count we give on a carload purch 
is not only in position to take care 
all the retail channels in his territo 
but also is in position to sub-job to 
other wholesalers in his territory 
our regular less-than-carload basis. 

Such a wholesale agent is in 
tion to maintain the suggested re-s 
price on our merchandise in his terre 
tory, as well as his own distributi 
profit and the profit of his retail di 
tributors and any other wholesalers 
sub-jobs to. 

While many of our men are not sold 
on the idea and prefer to work with 
said wholesale distributor’s men, our 
advice to our men is to have a whole 
sale agent see that his men turn in 
our sales representative a list of all 
the trade in said jobber’s territory that 
they cannot sell. Our men are sup 
posed to get this business for our 
wholesale distributor or his sub-jobbers, 

Our men are instructed to keep exact 
accounting of our merchandise which 
they resell to the retail trade so that 
any time our representative can show 
our wholesale agent just the amount 
of our merchandise his own sales om 
ganization has sold and the amount ouf 
sales representative has sold. 

We insist that our sales representa 
tive should sell for the account of 
wholesale agent to the retail trade a 
least 50 per cent of our merchandigé 
which our wholesale agent purchases. 

We have wholesale agents who @ 
not demand this resale work on ouf 
part. However, we find that by doing 
this resale work, we can double 
wholesale agent’s business, who hag 
been doing a certain volume of busines#) 
without this support. 

A great deal depends on your sales 
representative. Some men will do be 
for all concerned working alone as o 
lined above, while there are men w 
will do better continuously work 
along with the jobber’s salesmen. 

We do think until a sales represe 
tative has a wholesale distributor 
the majority of his men_ thorow 
sold on the line, that it is better 
work along with the men before staftj 
ing out alone to get the business t 
the various salesmen for a house ¢ 
not secure on their own initiative. 

SKInNER Manuracturinc Compal 

Lioryp SKINNER, 
Presi 


Joins Salt Lake City Agency 
Dilworth Woolley has joined the st 


of Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt 
City, Utah, advertising agency. 
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You'v VE eGorlo Be AwA see 
E ToRipe A One Wieet BicycLe 


: ] RYING to reach Chicago’s morn- 
ing market with one newspaper, is 





much like touring its environs on one 
wheel. Two newspapers will blanket 
Chicago’s morning market like a 
torchlight in a closet. And the Herald 
and Examiner is one of those papers. 
A million readers daily, and over five 
million on Sundays... that you can’t 
reach through any other medium. 
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THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anDEXAMINER 


Daily Circulation, 421,763 Sunday Circulation, 1,160,719  . 
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National Advertising Department 
Ww. W.CHEW W.H. WILSON 
285 Madison Ave., New York Hearst Building, Chicago 
T.Cc.HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
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IN SUMMER 


—familtes read the Sunda 


news pa per 


HE entire family reads the 

l Sunday newspaper — in Sum- 

mer as well as Winter. They 
may leave home — go to club or 
church, make a call or take a drive 
—but Sundays they have one com- 
plete day of leisure to do what they 
want. 

On the porch or lawn, in the 
country or at the shore, in the auto 
or at the club—away or at home— 
some time that day various members 
of the family settle down with the 
Sunday newspaper, read it leisurely, 
give it their uninterrupted attention. 

What a time to have your Sum- 
mer advertising before them! When 
they have time to read! When they 
read more advertising! When most 
families read one newspaper! When 
families discuss future purchases. 
And when advertising pulls all 
through the following week. But 
how reach the greatest number? 


Send for all A. B. C. figures. 
Judge for yourself. 


Of the Sunday New York 
American’s 1,120,022 circulation, 
772,747 are in Metropolitan New 
York — 40 per cent. of the total 
circulation of all four standard 
Sunday newspapers. The largest 
metropolitan circulation of any 
standard newspaper in America— 
morning, evening or Sunday. 


Quality 
In Westchester, Suffolk and N 
sau,* the three wealthiest buy 


counties in America, it seochie | 
many homes as the next two stan 
ard Sunday newspapers added 1 


gether. 
The Sunday New York Am 


reaches as many families in ¢ rT} 


come groups as any million 
tion—more, proportionately, in 
higher income groups than sr 
circulations. 


The Golden Suburbs 
In 50-mile suburban territe 


alone it has a circulation of 283,80 


—more than all three — ta 
ard Sunday nahin 
—more than all New York st tand 
week-day morning newspapers ¢ 
bined—more than all New Y 
standard evening newspapers co 
bined. And this unrivalled subu 
coverage shows great and 
increases. During the past 41/2 
the Sunday New York America 
has gained over 2'/2 times more 





culation in 50-mile suburban tem 


tory than all three other 
Sunday newspapers added togethe 
Its growth parallels the rap 
growth of population in The Gold 
Suburbs. 
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papers you may select, your list is 
bound to be weak in the richest mar- 
ket—and especially in The Golden 
Suburbs—without the Sunday New 
York American. 

To reach your market —to sell 
your product—Sunday is the day, 
the home is the place, and the Sun- 

3 m day New York American is the 
errito newspaper. 
283,80) 
er stan@iilay i @ SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,120,022 
ombinggpummer or Winter. * In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, the three rich- 
3 est suburban counties in America, the Sunday New 
baper is read all York American reaches more than 50 per cent of the 
ay — morning native white families. In these counties there are 
A ° 66,774 income tax payers, 115 golf courses, 156,278 
oon and night. owners of passenger cars. 
No matter what ff I=she Sunday Now York, American rou reach, stell 
ew York news- York newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday. 


Sunday 
New ork American | 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising” 
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Show the increasing popularity of 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


THE SENTINEL 
Gained 


\ 49, S94 | 


Lines of Paid Classified Advertising 
in May 
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THE SENT INEL 
Gained 


h 24360 


Lines of Paid ‘Classified Advertising 
in April 


Gained 


, 29569 nN 


Lines of Paid Classified Advertising ah \) 
‘arch . 
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How to Welcome Lindbergh 


The Western Union Telegraph Company Tells Me Just What to Say in 
Canned Messages at Thirty Cents a Can 


By Amos Bradbury 


VER since the greatest flight 

in history, I have been won- 
dering what I, as an individual, 
ought to do. The finest thing in 
the world flight was the man who 
did it. As Ambassador Herrick 
said: “No better representative of 
American manhood could have 
been picked if years had been 
taken for the selection.” 

Of course, at first I was in- 
clined to leave the matter to the 
natural enthusiasm of President 
Doumergue of France, King Albert 
of Belgium, the French crowds, 
the sport-loving English multitude 
and their king. Moreover, I felt 
confident that the crowds of 


human beings in New York would 
somehow know what to do to 
welcome this modest young man 
who has so consistently refused to 
exploit himself for money, who 


has turned down movie offers, 
spurned a $2,000,000 endowment, 
neglected to give testimonials to 

creams, and otherwise 


here to catch one caeeal of that 
famous smile. 

But then people, who “knew 
him when,” began to release to the 
press cablegrams they had sent 
him and I read with interest many 

essages of congratulation. Ger- 
trude Ederle sent one about how 
they both breasted waves and how 
she, too, was a pioneer. Dudley 
Field Malone sent a swell mes- 
sage and I began to be interested. 

he Postmaster General suggested 
hat I and several million other 
people, send Lindy a letter by air 
ail. At first, I had, in my ig- 
orance, believed that piles of mail 
irom movie magnates and pro- 
ioters who wanted to cash in on 
is exploit was so large as to 
ause him embarrassment. I had 
no desire to make a profit from 


his marvelous feat. It was just 
pride I felt in being a fellow 
countryman of such a real hero. 

But the more I was urged to do 
something personal about it, the 
more I saw that I was entirely 
too modest. Somehow, it was up 
to me to let Charles Lindbergh 
know that Amos Bradbury was 
alive. He never heard of me, but 
everybody was asked to clutter him 
up with personal messages and I 
was included in the invitation. So 
last week, on a bright Tuesday 
afternoon, when I was sitting in 
a friend’s office in New York, I 
told him what I had decided to 
do. President Coolidge, I had been 
told, would keep Lindy busy over 
the next week end. I didn’t want 
to bother him then. So a telegram 
sent at midnight on Sunday seemed 
the thing. It could be delivered 
early in the morning, just as he 
was getting into his monoplane. 
It was hard to know just what 
to say. I knew from his pictures 
and the way he had acted in Eu- 
rope that he didn’t want a lot of 
sloppy sentimentality like a valen- 
tine message, so there I sat, writ- 
ing out message after message on 
yellow paper and then tearing up 
each one in despair. They didn’t 
sound just right. Gertrude had 
something to say to him. She ad- 
mitted that she too was a pioneer. 
But I can only swim the length of 
the tank at the Turkish bath. I 
am no pioneer, and only a porch 
athlete. I couldn’t say anything 
from one hero to another. It was 
a difficult task. There I sat biting 
a Mongol pencil, thinking hard. 
Just then a surprising thing hap- 
pened. A boy clad in the Western 
Union uniform rushed in and said 
excitedly: “How’d you like to 
send a message to Lindy, only 
thirty cents?” 

I am not ashamed to admit that 
tears came into my eyes. For I 
am pretty much alone in the world. 





70 


Except for a couple of aunts on 
my mother’s side, few people ever 
offer to help me out when I am 
in a quandary. And now to think 
that a great corporation, almost 
miraculously reading my thoughts, 
should have sent a representative 
to help me. It was a touching 
thing for the Western Union to 
do and I was properly touched. 
As the young man explained, there 
was nothing for me to do but 
check a number and sign my name. 
He showed me a slip which veri- 
fied his words: “That’s all; we 
do the rest. Your message will be 
delivered on a blank especially 
decorated for the occasion.” The 
company was right on the job 
with this printed slip of “Sug- 
gested Telegrams Welcoming 
Captain Lindbergh on his Home- 
Coming. Your choice for thirty 
cents.” 

Of course, what I had intended 
to say, if I had been able to say 
it, would, I felt confident, have 
been worth more than thirty cents. 

But we live in an age of spe- 
cialization, and here was a giant 


public utility which had designated 
a man to tell me just what I 
wanted to say at the proudest mo- 
ment of my life. As the boy waited 
I looked for the sentiment which 
I thought Lindbergh would like 


best. Here was the first: 


America’s heart 
Welcome home. 


Somebody else said that. I think 
it was Grover Whalen. The next 
one didn’t suit me much better: 


Glad you’re back Captain. When 
you fly out this way drop in and see 
us. 


The office I am sharing for a 
few weeks is on the twelfth floor 
and scarcely large enough for the 
Spirit of St. Louis, with all .the 
desks and bookcases we have here. 
Above all things I wanted my 
message to sound sincere. The boy 
was waiting: “I got a lot of calls 
to make,” he said. Then I real- 
ized that he was going up and 
down through the whole office 
building, getting other people to 
send messages too. He told me 
that thousands of other boys were 


goes out to you. 
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out canvassing all over the coun- 
try. I became worried. “If too 
many people send these,” I asked, 
“won't it be a hard job to get them 
all into the temporary White 
House, or will they just be piled 
up in front of him on the landing 
field, and if the company delivers 
them that way how will he have 
time to read mine before he hops 
off for New York?” 

The boy just grinned. He thought 
I was not in earnest. Then it 
occurred to me that perhaps the 
company would simplify matters 
by the grand total method. They 
would say to Lindbergh, “twenty- 
seven thousand six hundred and 
five of number four, eight thou- 
sand nine hundred and seven of 
number one” and then furnish him 
a key of all twenty messages, so 
he could tell which one was most 
popular. The boy didn’t know 
just how they would work it. But 
he was getting impatient. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “this 
great company, if it takes my 
thirty cents, will see to it some- 
how that Lindbergh knows that 
Bradbury greets him.” So I looked 
further. 

Number three, four, and five 
were too general—like “We're for 
you a hundred million strong.” 

It began to seem to me that the 
Assistant Supervisor of Sentiment 
of the Western Union Company, 
as Heywood Broun called him last 
Valentine’s Day, had fallen down 
on these. But next there was an 
exciting one. 


Back seats for George and Albert. 
We're prouder than kings. Welcome 
Home. 


There was one for a real dem- 
ocrat like myself. It was a great 
temptation to check it. When | 
was at school, the king of Brit- 
ain was held up as a very wicked 
man who tried to crush the young 
republic. Yet I remember reading 
last week that the King of Eng- 
land had a half-hour chat with 
our airman and was very nice. 
He even had the nurse bring out 
his little grand-daughter just like 
a regular human being. Albert, too, 
talked with him and they had their 
pictures taken together, Some- 
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Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to more homes than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper 


Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to more homes than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper 


Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to more homes than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper 


Los Angeles Times 


is delivered to mare homes than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper 





Eastern, Representative: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER CO., 285 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK— 
360 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO. 
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how, I don’t think Charles Lind- 
bergh would like to have me tell 
those two new-found friends of 
his to take a back seat. Reluc- 
tantly, I passed it up. Number 
seven on the list tells our hero 
he is a “superb diplomat, idol of a 
dozen nations.” He must know 
that by now and that isn’t what 
I wanted to tell him anyway. 
Here are the next three offered: 


For superb courage, high intensity of 
purpose and profound common-sense, 
you are unsurpassed. America greets 
you. . 

You’re now a citizen of the world, 
but you'll always be our own partic- 
ular pride. Welcome home. 

is not one American who 

feel an individual, personal 
pride in your glorious achievement. 
Welcome home. 


None of those caused me much 
of a thrill. They didn’t sound 
like me, somehow, and if I were 
going to send him a message I 
wanted it to sound personal. It 
seemed foolish and presumptuous 
on my part to point out to him 
that he was now a citizen of the 
world. I had always thought of 


such people as touring about the 


continent with much noise and 
thirty-two trunks. If I remem- 
ber correctly our airman took 
only a tooth-brush and presumably 
some tooth-paste which a number 
of manufacturers have probably 
already offered him large sums to 
endorse. I am glad the brush re- 
mains incognito and hope it con- 
tinues to be just a tooth-brush. 
Personally, I use a Pro-phy-lac- 
tic and Kolynos. But I feel if 
Lindbergh wants to keep such per- 
sonal details to himself it is his 
privilege. 

The next one was not bad. I 
thought seriously of sending it to 
the man who wrote all twenty at 
the Western Union. 


_ The flight was wonderful, the recep- 
tion marvelous, but we are proudest of 
your modesty and eternal sense of the 
fitness of things. Welcome home. 


The fitness of things. That was 
just what I was searching for in 
vain. The next four were just 
plain blah about “time will not 
dim the splendor of your achieve- 
ment” and such stuff as that. The 
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next was good for those who are 
joiners. It said: 


greetings. In the good old American 
way you put it over and now we're 
glad to have you home again. 


The trouble is that the only club 
I belong to is the First Ward 
Civic Improvement and City 
Beautiful Association of East 
Rutherford, N. J. We have no 
club house. It is just a little in- 
formal group bound together by a 
common purpose. There is really 
no organization with by-laws and 
everything, and I don’t remember 
the president’s name. I felt that 
not only did I lack authority to 
send this club message, but it also 
seemed almost unfair to the West- 
ern Union, It was pretty long as 
it was, for thirty cents and the 
rather long name of our club 
would make it longer. I wanted to 
be fair to the great corporation 
in which my Aunt Minnie owns 
fifty-five shares of stock. 

The boy was getting nervous. 
“Cantcha snap out of it and jest 
check one?” he asked. 

I looked at the next. 
short anyway: 


It was 


Lindbergh’s fame is America’s glory 
Welcome home, Captain. 


I was just about to check it, 
hand the boy my thirty cents and 
call it a day. But my friend had 
on his desk an invitation from the 
National Press Club of Washing- 
ton to attend a reception to Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, M. N. G, 
on Saturday, June 11 at 9 p. m. 

There was no disposition on my 
part to demote Colonel Lindbergh 
two full ranks when, he had just 
been made a Colonel as a reward 
for his great achievement. To my 
horror I noted most of the other 
messages addressed Colonel Lind- 
bergh by his former rank of Cap- 
tain. I thought I ought to tell the 
Western Union about it. 

My eye lighted on one rather 
rollicking message while I was de- 
ciding what to do next: 

Gangway, Kings and Potentates! The 


American People want to greet their 
own. Welcome home. 
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Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 


Number Fourteen Issued from No.8 West 40th Street, New Y ork 








Life of Sir William Van Horne 


BOOK may be written about any great man, but 
A life and the secret of his genius usually may be 
epitomized in a sentence. 

It is so of that picturesque character, Sir William Van 
Horne, whose imagination conceived and whose driving 
energy created the great Canadian Pacific Railway 
System. 

Walter Vaughan has written a book, The Life and Work 
of Sir William Van Horne, but if all of that thick volume 
but page 358 were lost to the world, we would still be 
able to understand the greatness of Van Horne. For on 
this page Vaughan quotes one of the empire builder's 
favorite sayings: 

“*Nothing is too small to know, 
and nothing is too big to attempt.” 


The reason for the failure of many promising enter- 
prises is that their sponsors attempt the big thing with- 
out bothering to know the small things that make it up, 
or else get so close to the small things that they cannot 
see the big picture. 

That is the value of an advertising agency: having the 
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outside viewpoint it can keep a perspective on the big 
picture while it is helping work out the details. Its view- 
point is always objective, whereas the client's is bound 
to be subjective. 


Control of the Market 


rucE Barton made a good point in a recent talk at a 

luncheon of the Boston Chamber of Commerce when 
he said: ‘‘Neither patents, processes nor secrets are any 
longer an assurance of success. The men responsible for 
the financing of industry have come to recognize that 
scientific methods have largely leveled down the advan- 
tages between one product and another. There are no 
longer any secrets in business, at least not in the most 
successful businesses.”’ 

Today, control of the market is the essential to a big 
success in nearly any line . . . A name that the public 
knows and trusts is worth far more than a secret process, 
and a favorable picture of a product in the minds of the 
masses is more important than a patent locked up in a 
safe deposit box. 


Focused Light 


pe Missouri Utility News says that electric light is so 
cheap that the average dining room can be lighted for 
an hour for the cost of one candle on a baby’s birthday 
cake. It’s so cheap that the average living room can be 
lighted for an hour for less than the cost of your news- 
paper. 

It’s so cheap that the average bedroom can be lighted 
for an hour for less than the cost of a couple of hair-pins. 

It’s so cheap that the average kitchen can be lighted 
for an hour for less than the cost of a small box of matches. 
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Your halls and stairways and attic and cellar—all to- 
gether—can be lighted for less than the cost of a stamp. 


§ § § 


Advertising is a good deal like electricity, a form of 
light with a unit cost comparing very favorably with the 
cost of electric current. Just how effective this form of 
light is depends on the focus. 

It is because our “‘objective’’ method of working 
focuses so sharply that it is so effective. 


Tomorrow’s Business 


yews forward-looking executive will find stimulus as 
well as food for sober thought in an essay entitled, 
‘Tomorrow's Business and the Stream of Life,’’ by Rob- 
ert R. Updegraff of our company, which has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 

A copy will be sent gratis to any interested executive. 


Decision is a Sharp Knife 


NE day late last summer one of the executives of our 
O company had lunch with the manager of one of New 
York’s largest hotels. The talk drifted around to the 
difficulty of making decisions. 

“Of course we all know that making wise decisions, 
and making them promptly, is one of the most important 
concerns of any executive or department head,"’ said the 
hotel manager. ‘Yet most of us fall into the habit of put- 
ting off the making of decisions until the very last minute 
when they might just as well be made months ahead and 
put out of mind. 

“Right now,”’ he continued, ‘‘we are trying to fix on 
the date for closing our Roof Garden, but we don't come 
to a decision. We keep waiting, ostensibly to see what 
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the weather will be about the middle of September. 
Whereas, the fact of the matter is, we have weather 
records for September for years past and we have our 
working diary which shows when we have closed the 
Roof Garden every year since the hotel was opened, and 
whether we were too early or too late. The law of aver- 
ages proves to us conclusively that the closing date should num 
be September 16th. [As we recall the date he mentioned. } a 
We always get a few hot days after that, but our experi- lay. 
ence shows that it is a mistake to keep the Roof Garden a 
open for them; there are too many cool days in between. 
But, in spite of all this, we are inclined to keep putting 


off the decision.”’ 


§ . § 


This lack of decision is one of the biggest time and 


energy wasters in business. It keeps an executive's mind 
running around in circles of indecision and it holds back 
the work of those under him. George Horace Lorimer 
said a Postful when he wrote, “Decision is a sharp knife 
that cuts clean and straight; indecision, a dull one that 


hacks and tears and leaves ragged edges behind it."’ 

§ § § whenc 

ington 

The making of the decision to do something definite Th 
about your advertising is a matter of only a moment—yet “es 
a matter of great moment to your business. Why not cipal 
write that letter now? what 
to re 
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I have always had a secret am- 
bition to shout “Gangway!” or 
something startling at a_king or 
a potentate. It sounds so redolent 
of the sea. 
rush into a street fight in Londofi, 
shouting, “Way for a sailor.” It 
thrilled me. Here was my chance, 
Yet the message wasn’t going to 
the King of Siam, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda, or any of the potentates 
at whom I wanted to shout “Gang- 
way!” but to Colonel Lindbergh, 
M. N. G. 

The whole thing was becoming 
most confusing. The last one, 
number twenty, talked about a 
“welling heart,” and the boy was 
getting almost angry at my de- 
lay. The idea still persisted that 
the Colonel would get so many 
different kinds of messages he 
couldn’t read mine anyway. 

There was a bit of paper on my 
friend’s desk sent out by the Post 
Office of New York as a news 
item. It said: 


Postmaster Kiely invites attention to 
the following announcement by the Post 
Office Department. 

All air mail letters 
Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh in care of 
the Postmaster - General, Washington, 
D. C., destined for delivery to Captain 
Lindbergh upon his arrival in Washing- 
ton will be flown to Washington by air 
mail in time for delivery to Captain 
Lindbergh. 

Nearly all of this mail will be con- 
centrated at three principal fields: New 
York (Hadley), Chicago (Maywood), 
and the Cleveland, Ohio, field, from 
whence flights will be made to Wash- 
ington. 


addressed to 


That looked as if they expected 
thousands of letters if they had 
to “concentrate them at three prin- 
cipal fields.” I still couldn’t see 
what time the Colonel would have 
to read them and the Western 
Union’s “Your choice for 30 cents” 
messages—all of them delivered in 
Washington while he was seeing 
President and Mrs. Coolidge. It 
seemed too bad to add to the trou- 
bles of this brave and attractive 
young man. 

We always ride our heroes hard 
anyway. There will be the usual 
aggregation of girls who will in- 
sist upon kissing him, there will 
be swarms of autograph fiends 
like locusts, there will be all sorts 
of bothersome committees which 
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will want him to listen to long 
and stuffy speeches. 

That seems to be the modern 
idea of making a hero glad he is 
home again. 

Now the Post Office Department 
and the Western Union want me 
to join a million other people to 
dump a pile of yellow blanks at 
his feet, to flood him with letters. 
But I’ve been wasting the valuable 
time of a representative of the 
great company. All right; there 
is one message left. Here it is: 


Chamber of Commerce ex- 
tends you an invitation to visit our 
town. 


We have no chamber of com- 
merce, as such, in my little town. 
But in the daytime, I am now 
a citizen of New York City. He 
is coming here anyway. A look 
in the telephone books shows that 
while there is a Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Netherlands, a Cham- 
ber. of Commerce French-Ameri- 
can, one of New York State, and 
one of U. S. A., New York City 
seems to be without one. But 
here it is, there is one at Wash- 
ington Heights. So I fill it in 
to read “Washington Heights 
Chamber of Commerce extends 
you an invitation to visit our 
town.” That won’t offend him, 
nor King George, nor King Al- 
bert. It is short and to the point. 
I check it and get out my 30 cents 
just because I don’t want to dis- 
appoint Newcomb Carlton and the 
other nice men whose names ap- 
pear on the Western Union blanks. 

But there is no boy. I’m afraid 
he grew tired of waiting for me 
to decide. 


Appoints Minneapolis Agency 
The advertising account of the Wool- 
ery Machine ompany, Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of railway maintenance 
equipment, has been placed with the 
Ww arren Anderson Advertising 
Agency of that city. A campaign, in- 
cluding the use of technical journals 
and direct-mail, is being prepared. 


National Biscuit Buys Canadian 
Business 


The Telfer Biscuit Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, has been purchased by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company of Canada 
Limited. No change will be made in the 
management. 





When Two Plus Two Equals Eight 


Two Salesmen, Each a $200 a Week Man, Work Together and Earn $800 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Resident Vice-President, 


SUSPECT that many of my 
I fellow sales managers will sus- 
pect me of pure romancing in this 
story, just as every self-respecting 
mathematician will gladly attest 
the utter impossibility of two plus 
two ever being equal to eight. 

But to sales managers and math- 
ematicians alike I will state that 
the facts stated herein are abso- 
lutely true, even to the names of 
the salesmen themselves, men who 
can be produced if it should be 
required to substantiate any state- 
ment made herein. 

With this preliminary I will 
proceed to the story of the strang- 
est equation I know of in either 
salesmanship or mathematics, an 
unusual personal equation which 
was responsible for a marvelous 
sales record, even in an organi- 
zation where big sales records are 
the usual thing rather than other- 
wise. 

In the organization referred to 
the service sold is of an intangible 
nature, so that it takes an excep- 
tional salesman to dispose of it in 
large enough quantities to win the 
really unusual incomes to be at- 
tained by the top-notchers. But 
earnings as high as $200 a week 
were frequently attained by those 
who were able to solve the prob- 
lem of how to sell this specialty 
effectively. There were, perhaps, 
only a dozen or so men in the 
whole sales force who were ca- 
pable of attaining that $200 a week 
rate of commission and the bal- 
ance, a couple of hundred men, 
worked along in the hope of some 
day attaining some such figure. 

Then came a fall contest, with 
generous prizes for new high rec- 
ords. In the heat of the contest. 
two of the topnotchers, both of 
them most exceptional salesmen, 
agreed to work together for a 
month and see what would hap- 
pen! 

This decision was made in spite 
of all sorts of opposition from 


National Surety Company 


their district sales manager and 
even the general sales manager 
himself, for everybody knows that 
a salesman’s most valuable asset .is 
his time and why should two top- 
notch salesmen both spend time on 
a single prospect, when either of 
the two men was quite capable of 
making a good presentation and 
bringing in the order by himself? 

But the two salesmen persisted 
in trying out their plan for the one 
month period. They pooled their 
resources and made all their calls 
together, each supplying one-half 
the sales talk and when, at the 
end of the month, they came to 
divide their commissions as agreed, 
upon a fifty-fifty basis, they made 
the amazing discovery which has 
been used as a headline for this 
article: Two plus two equals 
eight ! 

For they had added together a 
$200-a-week salesman and another 
$200-a-week man and had by the 
combination produced sales earn- 
ing them approximately $800 per 
week throughout their demonstra- 
tion month. 

When I first heard of this feat, 
which seemed so contrary to all 
my sales theories, I arranged to 
have luncheon with Moore and 
Channing to see if I could secure 
from their experiences some ideas 
which might prove helpful to 
other sales managers. 


PERFECT TEAM WORK 


“I’m not at all sure that our 
experiences will be of any value 
to others,” said Moore, as soon as 
I had told him about the story ! 
proposed writing. “Probably there 
may not be another couple of sales- 
men anywhere whose styles of sell- 
ing will fit together as ours do—” 

“Yes,” broke in Channing, smil- 
ing. “Both of us have tried many 
times before to work with other 
salesmen, but always it was a flat 
failure until Moore and I hit upon 
this plan of teaming up together. 
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That was the first thing I no- 
ticed about them, that they both 
helped to complete the idea they 
desired to get over. Hardly ever 
was a sentence completed by the 
one who started it. 
ished Moore’s sentences and Moore 
finished Channing’s, but always 
the finished sentence was a clear, 
succinct statement of a single idea. 
It was a completion of the sen- 
tence rather than an interruption 
in the usual sense of the word. 

“You say that it was your per- 
sonalities which made your ex- 
periment so successful?” I queried. 
“What were the factors that you 
refer to?” 

“Well, you only need to look 
at us to see the answer,” laughed 
Moore. “Channing, over there, is 
a great big fellow with a com- 
manding presence and a big, deep 
voice to go with it. He looks the 
big man and he is a big man and 
he gets the attention and the cour- 
tesy always given to a man of his 
calibre—” 

“Whereas Moore, here, has the 
logic, the explanations and the 
plans to knock ’em cold,” broke in 
Channing. “He may not be so 
large as to body, but I’m here to 
tell you they don’t make ’ em in any 
larger sizes as to brains.” ; 

“And our sales plans are just 
as different as we are,” broke in 
Moore, modestly desiring to get 
the conversation off the subject of 
his own ability. “My friend here, 
Channing, has always ‘won his 
orders by selling himself, rather 
than his goods. He doesn’t carry 
much of a sales kit or make any 
elaborate presentations. He sells 
rather because his prospects feel 
that if a man like Channing is 
selling the service it must be 
good.” . 

“While Moore is exactly the 
opposite,” declared Channing. “I 
never knew anybody who could keep 
so many facts and figures at his 
finger-tips. Whenever I start to 
tell a story he is always right 
there with the letters and proof 
on that particular case and always 
is ready to come in with all the 
important details I’ve forgotten. 
Also he surely is a wizard in prep- 
aration for the sales calls, digging 
out all the details beforehand, so 
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that we can go in with a hand- 
tailored proposition, cut to fit the 
particular business itself.” ean 

“Humph,” chimed in Moore, “I 
don’t do half as much in the way 
of preparation as he does. I 
never knew anybody in my life 
with half so many important ac- 
quaintances, people who can fix it 
up for Channing so that he can get 
in to see the biggest men in town 
without a bit of trouble and delay. 
That’s preparation that really 
counts !” 

“How did you ever come to start 
this combination stunt, anyhow?” 
I asked, taking advantage of the 
first break in the conversation. 

“Our office is run on a card 
system, as you know,” began 
Moore. . . 

“And when I asked for certain 
cards on prospects I believed I 
could close, I found Moore had 
them,” finished Channing. “So 
after working these prospects to- 
gether we found we could get 
more results than either of us 
could get alone.” 


SELLING EIGHT OUT OF TEN 
PROSPECTS 


“Yes,” broke in Moore, “my 
average had previously been about 
two orders out of each ten pros- 
pects I called upon and Channing’s 
had been about the same, but 
working together, we found that 
we could sell about eight out of 
every ten people we called upon!” 

“In other words, you have 
proved again that two plus two 
equals eight,” I said. “But how 
about the division of your time? 
Don’t you find that it is a waste 
to have two men calling upon a 
single prospect when otherwise 
each of you might be calling on a 
different prospect?” 

“That’s the strangest part of 
all,” declared Moore. “We find 
that we actually are calling upon 
more prospects than both of us 
did under the old plan.” .. . 

“We help keep each other keyed 
up,” finished Channing. “Each 
hates to admit that he would be 
willing to waste any time. So, 
whereas, under the old scheme, the 
tendency was to lay off when we 
didn’t feel well and go to a movie 
in the afternoon when we’d had a 
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good morning, each of us would 
now hate to admit to his partner 
that he even thinks of such a 
thing.” 

“But how about going in to see 
the prospects?” I asked. “How do 
you introduce yourselves and ac- 
count for the presence of the 
other? Don’t you find it difficult 
to explain the presence of a sec- 
ond man?” 

“We don’t attempt to explain 
it,” said Moore. “We simply give 
both names and you would be sur- 
prised how generally the condition 
is accepted without question.” 

“But which of you talks first? 
And how do you know when the 
other is to break in?” I demanded. 

“We have no set system,” replied 
Channing. “Sometimes I open up 
and sometimes Moore does. As to 
breaking in, we have an agreement 
that whenever one breaks in upon 
the other he is to be permitted to 
continue because, you see, while 
one of us is talking the other is 
thinking, and so he generally has 
thought up something well worth 


while to say before he _ inter- 
rupts—” 
“Yes,” interrupted Moore. 


“Didn’t you ever go home from a 
sales call and remember things 
you forgot to tell your prospect? 
Haven’t you ever thought, ‘Oh, if 
I’d only thought to tell him that!’ 
Well, with us we do that thinking 
while we are there, because we 
always have one man _ thinking 
while the other is talking.” 

“Also there’s another reason our 
plan seems to work out so well,” 
added Channing. “Do you re- 
member, as a boy, you used to 
try to make an impression on 
strange girls on the street car or 
at the theatre or on the street, 
how much easier it was when you 
had two boys to work together?” 

“The two fellows would talk to 
each other for the benefit of the 
girls, and half the conversation 
was between the two boys them- 
selves, but the girls got the full 
effect of it, just the same,” con- 
tinued Moore. 

“And we work it out a good 
deal the same way,” declared 
Channing. “A lot of our con- 
versation with each other is for 
the prospect’s benefit. For ex- 
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ample, when Moore has made the 
first call alone—we often make 
calls alone, too, you know—and in 
a later call I make with him we 
bring out facts showing the pros 
pect’s need for our service, I will 
turn to Moore and say: ‘Well, : 
that’s the case, why haven’t you 
signed him up long ago?” 

“Or else,” put in Moore, “Chai 
ning may be leading his man up 
toward the close and I can see he 
is ready to be closed, so I’ll butt in 
by saying: ‘You needn’t talk any 
more, Channing. He knows he 
needs it and is only puzzling now 
as to how large a contract he will 
take!’” 

“Sometimes we even appear to 


get sore at each other,” continued 
Channing. “But always it’s to 
bring the prospect that much 


nearer the dotted line, which is 
what we are out for after all.” 

“You bet,” finished Moore. 

So there you have the most un- 
usual equation I ever knew—a 
personal equation in salesmanship, 
proving that two plus two may 
sometimes equal eight. 





J. F. Price Joins Buchen 
Agency 
John F. Price, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago advertising 
agency, and for the last six years a 
member of the firm of Merrill, Price & 
Taylor, of that city, has joined The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as vice-president. 





Philip Morris Income Increases 

The report of Philip Morris & Com 
pany, Ltd., New York, Philip Morris 
and Marlboro cigarettes, for the year 


ended March 31, shows an income of 
$274,308, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $193,518 in the previous 
year. 





St. Louis “Post-Dispatch” 
Appoints H. E. Pueschel 


H. E. Pueschel, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the William J. Morton 
Company, publishers’ representative, has 
joined the staff of the Chicago office 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Leaves Hannum Manufac- 
turing Company 


Walter L. Malotte, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Hannum Manv- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, steering 
gears, has resigned from that company. 





SS 
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lf A simple yet effective display of radio sets in a Furniture Record *reader’s k-- 
store. This photograph was taken prior to the innovation of one dial sets. 


“O00 many radio manufacturers think ot 


their sets as electric appliances rather than a 
vital part of every home. 9 But there are a few 
makers who have visioned the sales possibilities 
attendant with making their product as much a 
part of the furniture and homefurnishings store 
as a suite of furniture. 9 These few will testify 
that it has paid them well. Most of them are 
advertisers in Furniture Record—several use it 
exclusively in this field. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A ——- of Better Merchandising 
for Home Furnishing Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


=a - | 
Tor More Than 26 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade 
BC ASB.P 
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In Zanesville: 


49.2% of families own no automobile 
48.0% “ 7 “* one automobile 
2.3% “  “ “two automobiles 
0.5% “ “three or more automobiles 


In 36 Cities: 
40.6% of families own no automobile 
52.9% “  “  “ one automobile 
5.6% “  “ “two automobiles 
0.9% “  “  “  threeormoreautomobiles 


IN ZANESVILLE 
No. having Percent having 
Number of Cars No. of Homes Telephones Telephones 


None 2262 1215 53-7 
One 2203 1487 67.5 
Two 107 96 89.7 
Three or more 24 22 g1.7 


IN 36 CITIES 


No. having Percent having 
Number of Cars No. of Homes Telephones Telephones 


None 2693 1429 §3-1 
One 3507 2636 75.0 
Two 372 334 89.8 
Three or more 61 60 98.4 
eer 
TABLE 2I 
AUTOMOBILES 


a 
































THIS TABLE is one of thirty which present 
for the first time the results obtained in a 
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house-to-house survey made in 37 commu- 
nities, where personal interviews were ob- 
tained at 11,232 homes. 

aN) 
The purpose of this survey was to make an 
analysis of the average American home and 


its ownership or use of various commodities. 
The results are compiled in a 1go0-page 
book containing, in addition to the tables, 
58 illustrative drawings by Walter D. Teague, 
together with a thorough discussion and 


analysis. ENS 

In one city, Zanesville, Ohio, every home 
was visited, and satisfactory interviews ob- 
tained in 68.4% of the homes. This is 
probably the first time that the consumers 
of an entire city have been so thoroughly 
canvassed. For purposes of comparison, an 
even larger number of homes were visited 
in 36 other communities scattered through- 
out the country. «« 


The name of the book is Zanesville and 36 

other American Communities. It will be ready 

for distribution some time this month. 
THE 


LITERARY DIGEST 
NEW YORK 
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Omaha Landlords 
Inform Tenants of 
Operation Costs 


Through a Direct-Mail Campaign 
to Tenants the Building Owners’ 
and Managers’ Association of 
Omaha, Nebr., Explains Why 
Office Building Rents Can’t Be 
Reduced. 


Cprrice buildings have two 
main selling problems, the fill- 
ing of vacant space and the hold- 
ing of present tenants. Each pre- 
sents its own difficulties, according 
to location and occupants, but often 
outside influences menace all build- 
ing owners, and necessitate con- 
certed action. 

An instance of this situation 
arose when a temporary over-sup- 
ply of office space in Omaha, Nebr., 
tended to unsettle the real estate 
market and bring pressure on 
realty owners to reduce rents. This 
was found to be impossible, and 
aroused dissatisfaction among the 
tenants. The owners, therefore, de- 
cided that a frank statement of 
costs would explain their stand 
and dispel any criticism. 

A series of ten cards, headed 
“Inside Information for Office 
Building Tenants,” was compiled 
and sent out to 1,600 tenants by 
the Building Owners’ and Man- 
agers’ Association of Omaha. 
These cards, sent one each week, 
completely detailed items of ex- 
pense, such as cleaning, taxes, in- 
surance, heating, elevator service, 
repairs, general expenses, deprecia- 
tion, etc., and their relation to the 
total rent received. 

The purpose of the cards was 
to provide tenants with authentic 
and absolutely reliable information 
about the costs of running the 
average office building, as contained 
for example, on card number four. 
This card read as follows: 

The cost ot heating is @ part 

of every office building rent Dill. 

Owners of office buildings are obliged 
to purchase coal, employ engineers and 
firemen and keep heating plants in good 
“(Office buildings are paying engineers 
from $170 to $200 per month wages and 


firemen from $120 to $140 per month. 
In the average building approximately 
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7% cents of every rent dollar is col- 
lected from tenants to pay wages and 
the cost of coal, supplies and repairs in 
the engineering department. 
his means that if your rent is $100 

per month $7.50 of the amount is paid 
out for heating. If your rent is $50 per 
month, $3.75 is paid out for heating. 

Both tenants and building employces 
do night work, therefore it is necessary 
to keep office buildings comfortably 
warm day and night. 


The figures were obtained from 
sixteen office buildings, all mem- 
bers of the association, and ex- 
tended over a period of ten years, 
It was thus made evident to the 
tenant that good business methods 
were giving him the very best for 
the rental he paid. 

The cost of these cards was 
charged to advertising and pro- 
rated to members in accordance 
with the number of tenants in each 
building to whom the cards were 
mailed. 

The result, according to Arthur 
L. Loomis, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, has been to steady the 
whole market and to create a better 
feeling between tenant and owner. 


San Francisco Agencies 
Consolidate 


The advertising mcies of Norman 
F. D’Evelyn and Joseph H. Wads 
worth, both of San Francisco, have been 
consolidated under the firm name of 
D’Evelyn and Wadsworth. Mr. D’Eve 
lyn has conducted his own a 
agency at San Francisco since 1921 an 
was previously advertising manager of 
the Sperry Flour Company, San Fram 
cisco. Mr. Wadsworth is also a former 
advertising manager of the Sperry Flour 
Company and at one time was service 
manager of the Pacific Railways Adver- 
tising Company, San Francisco. 


Gottschaldt-Humphrey to 
Direct Augusta Campaign 


The Chamber of Commerce of Augusta, 
Ga., recently raised a fund of $50,000, 
of which $30,000 will be spent on com 
munity advertising of national scopé 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Incorporated, At 
lanta advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to direct this advertising. 


Gain in Real Silk Hosiery 
Profit 


The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
apolis, report for the six months en 
March 31, a profit of $547,187, aft 
charges, but before Federal taxes 
against $419,716 in the same period 
year ago. 
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olor pages, reaching a circulation of 
over 700,000, now cost $500 less in The 


Quality Group. 





eldom have we talked quantity and comparative 
prices. 


Having small patience with the recent mania jor 
millions of circulation, we have laid stress on quality. 


And advertisers have responded with glad relief. 


But who, being human, can refrain from crying bargain 
when the bargain is news! 


Zim price of a color page in The Quality Group 
h 


as been reduced from $5,000 to $4,500. A sav 
ing of $500. 
A new economy has made this reduction possible. 
We pass the economy along to advertisers. 


Now $4,500 for over 700,000 circulation of The 
Quality Group quality. Can you find a better buy? 


We leave it to the sharpest-pencilled calculators 
to take a stack of rate cards of many periodicals 
carrying color, and make comparison. It will bk 
more than a comparison —it will be a contrast. 


Divide circulation by price —that’s elementary. 


Then weigh the result for quality —that’s advanced 
advertising. 
Then for the sake of thoroughness, jot it down that 


The Quality Group advertisers are placed next to 
thinking matter. 








E ERE are six pages 
= 


from a full year’s 
campaign of twelve col- 
or pages that were used 
by the Lincoln Motor 
Company in The Quality 
Group. A 12-page color 
schedule now costs only 
$54,000, or six thousand 
dollars less than for- 























S* more of the color pages 
which go to over 700,000 
homes, to be scanned at least 
once, and often many times 
during the months in which 
the magazines rest on the li 
brary tables. Long life—the 
finest of color printing—access 
to the informed, attentive, in- 
fluential and generous buyers— 
next to thinking matter—and 
at a price $500 less than for 


merly. 
4 » 


The Quality Group; 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


30 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
1058 Park Square Bidg., BOSTON 
244 La Arcada, SANTA BARBARA 


The Atlantic Monthly Review of Reviews 
The Golden Book Magazine Scribner’s Magazin€ 
Harper’s Magazine The World’s Work 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 














Should the Credit Manager Sign 
Collection Letters? 


- 
Perhaps a Letter from the President, 


or the Treasurer, or the Sales 


Manager, or Even the Salesman Would Bring in Some 
of Those Over-Due Checks 


By Maxwell Droke 


CHANCED to be in the office 

of the sales manager of an in- 
ternationally known concern, some 
seven or eight years ago, when 
the credit manager entered with a 
bulky folder of correspondence. 
“Jack,” he confessed, “I’ve about 
reached my limit on this bunch 
of delinquent accounts. We've 
written several letters to each of 
these customers, and the best we 
get is excuses and promises. I 
don’t want to start suit, for most 
of these firms are good customers; 
some of them have been doing 
business with us for years. It just 
struck me that a word from you 
would carry a lot of weight. You 
know these men; you can put it 
up to them on a personal basis, 
and I’m pretty sure you'll get the 
money.” 

The sales manager was quick to 
see the logic of the position. He 
new practically all of the debtors; 
ould address many of them by 
their first names. What’s more, he 
ould make a pretty shrewd guess 
as to the appeals that would best 
reach them. 

A friendly spirit of co-operation 
existed in that company, and the 
sales manager willingly undertook 
0 do the best he could to help the 
redit department get the money. 
Results were so gratifying that it 
soon became a policy in that or- 
Banization to refer all delinquent 

uunts to the sales manager, be- 
taking drastic action. In 
instances a form letter 

1 by the sales manager serves 
urpose. But when the facts 
to warrant special attention, 
dividually dictated letter is 


is brings to mind a somewhat 
ilar case. A very large con- 
operates seventeen branch 
each branch handling its 
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own sales and collection corre- 


spondence. 

The collection letters, as a rule, 
are signed by the office manager. 
But there are times when it has 
proved advisable to use the “two- 
man game.” When the office bens 
ager has written several letters 
without results, this letter goes out 
bearing the signature of the dis- 
trict manager—a man who “bosses” 
the territory and commands a 
great deal of respect in the trade: 


I have just been talking with Mr. 

» our office manager, about the 

charge which stands on our books 
against you. 

It was suggested that your account be 
referred to our legal representatives for 
attention. But I asked Mr. 
to wait a few days. I wanted to write 
you a frank, friendly letter and _ put 
the matter up to you in a straight, 
businesslike manner. 

Here is the situation: You have been 
owing us $57.60 since March 15. I 
believe our account has been correctly 
rendered. I know of no reason why 
payment should not be made. The in- 
formation we have on file indicates that 
you are amply responsible in a financial 
way. I have always understood that 
you meet your obligations in a satis- 
factory manner. 

We have tried mighty hard to treat 
you as fairly and leniently as we our- 
selves would like to be treated. And 
to you. If our 
account is correct, shall expect an 
immediate remittance. And if there is 
an error, isn’t it only fair that we 
should be given a chance to set things 
right? 

I believe you are going to meet us 
half-way in the matter. I feel there 
is no reason why we should be forced to 
take extraordinary measures to collect 
an account from a customer whose 
business we value as we do yours. 

Please do not disappoint me. I can- 
not write you again. Unless we hear 
from you promptly, we shall be forced 
to take legal action. The stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is for your conve- 
nience. 


now it is squarely > 


That letter, altered from time to 
time, to meet circumstances, is 
known in the various district of- 
fices as “the wonder worker.” It 
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gets the money when every other 
method has failed. 

The psychology of a letter signed 
by a “higher-up” is thoroughly 
sound. A debtor may pay scant 
heed to a bookkeeper’s appeal ; even 
a letter signed by the credit man- 
ager may perhaps be regarded as 
a matter of routine. But when a 
letter comes along on special sta- 
tionery, and bearing the signature, 
say, of the president or the trea- 
surer, Mr. Debtor begins to sit up 
and take notice. He feels that his 
account has been singled out for 
individual attention. It is time for 
him to take some definite action. 

Here is another point to con- 
sider: A letter signed by the credit 
manager must of necessity follow a 
fairly narrow and restricted groove. 
There are many things that he 
cannot becomingly say; things that 
would perhaps give the debtor a 
much clearer understanding of the 
company’s position. It is here that 
other department heads may lend 
invaluable help. 

The sales manager may say, in 
effect: “Your failure to pay that 
March account is putting you in 
a bad light with the house. I know 
you are perfectly good for ten 
times this sum, but you see our 
credit manager knows you only as 
a name on his ledger page. All he 
can see is that unpaid bill. I have 
given him my personal assurance 
that you are O.K. Now, I want 
you to make good my word, by put- 
ting a check in the mail tonight.” 

The treasurer may, upon occa- 
sion, write the debtor in a dignified 
way, bringing home to him the se- 
riousness of his obligation and the 
importance of an immediate set- 
tlement. - 

Of course there is always the 
letter from the president; a firm, 
yet friendly, letter that reflects the 
spirit of the organization. 

Here is a letter, signed by the 
president of a middle-size concern 
in the West. It is perhaps a bit 
too personal in tone for general 
use in very large institutions. But 
in its place’ it gets the money, and 
serves to strengthen business 
friendships : 

I wish I could be in (name of 
debtor’s city) today for a little chat 
with you about your account. 


June 16, 1927 


Somehow, I feel sure you are the sort 
of folks we would like to talk this 
matter over with. I believe you would 
understand our position. 

On March 15 we sent you our in- 
voice for $57.60, covering a shipment 
of our products. Mr. Boone, our creiit 
manager, has written you several times 
regarding this account. And not a word 
have we received in reply. 

Don’t you feel that you owe us a 
letter ? s there any reason why a 
check cannot be forwarded at once? 
You will agree, I am sure, that we are 
entitled to a frank explanation. I shall 
expect some immediate action from you. 

he enclosed stamped, addressed en- 
velope is for your convenience. 


Here is another “president” letter 
that has a mighty good record for 
results. It is not quite so personal 
in tone, and might be used by al- 
most any company, under practi- 
cally any conditions: 


The credit department has just laid 
on my desk the folder of your corre- 
spondence with the recommendation that 
we send your account of $.... to 
our attorney for collection. 

You cannot blame them for their 
attitude, because there has been no re- 
sponse to their several letters regard- 
ing your account. However, I cannot 
bring myself to take any drastic action 
without writing you personally. I really 
believe that it is an oversight, and 
that you will take care of this item 
at once. 

I am sure that you will answer me 
promptly, and I am going to place your 
folder on my desk, awaiting your reply 
and remittance. Please do not fail me, 
as I am doing this against the advice 
of our credit department. 


A good many firms have success- 
fully used an appeal from the man 
who actually sold the goods, in 
collecting delinquent accounts. A 
salesman, for example, might write 
his customer : 


Look here, Bill, you are getting in 
bad with the credit department in let- 
ting your January account run_ along 
here until the middle of April. I have 
told them you'll pay all right, but they 
keep asking me, “When?” You know 
how those fellows are. I can’t stall 
this matter off much longer. And s0 
I’m asking you, as a special favor to 
me—and to yourself—to send the house 
a good big check not later than Thurs 
day of this week. 


Along somewhat the same lines 
is this letter from an office manager 
to farmers whose accounts are de- 


linquent. It handles the old fa- 
miliar argument, “The boss is push- 
ing me, so I’ll have to push you’ 
in a rather unusual manner: 


The treasurer recently said to me: 
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EXAMINER COVERAGE EMBRACES 
RICHEST BUYING DISTRICTS 


REACHES 87 OUT OF 
100 ON SUNDAYS 


EVERLY HILLS, Pasadena, 
Flintridge, Santa Monica, 
Hollywood, Wilshire! 

Conjuring up visions of polo 
fields, country clubs, great man- 
sions, high income returns, the very 
names themselves roll off the tongue 
with a richly resonant sound. 

Suburbs of, and districts of, Los 
Angeles, every one a part of the 
great Examineregion, these royal 
residential spots are famed the 
wide world over. 

Here are buyers of the finest 
merchandise made; buyers who can 
lay down the cash for Oriental 
rugs, electric refrigerators, the 
most lavish jewelry, and who own 
enough automobiles to furnish a 
car for every 2 persons among 
them ! 


80% Week-Day Concen- 
tration 


\nd the Sunday Examiner 
reaches 87 out of every 100 of 
then! In The Examineregion, 
which is the territory the depart- 
ment stores of the city deliver to 
every day, are approximately 350,- 
000 families, and 306,777 read The 
Sunday Examiner ! 

\nd how about the other six 
days? Close to 80% of The 
Examiner’s circulation week-days 
is also concentrated here, and 7 out 
of every 10 of that circulation are 
thrown on front porches by car- 
rier boys. 





75 out of every 100 
NEW 


subscribers to a Sun- 
day paper in Los 
Angeles during the 
past 7 years have 
chosen The Examiner. 


‘ 


The short route to the | 
buying - consciousness of 
Los Angeles newcomers 
is through the columns 
of the newspapers they 
| brefer—naturally! 




















The advertising ship in Los 
Angeles is built up from an 
Examiner keel! With it the ad- 
vertiser can weather nearly any 
selling storm, and weather it all 
the year around, for here, in this 
fifth greatest market in America, 
is the world’s finest all-year happy 
hunting-ground for sales, better 
even in Summer than in Winter, 
but better even in Winter, than 
anywhere else per individual. 

$1107 per year per person! 
That’s the average annual income 
in Los Angeles County. Check 
that against any other county, any- 
where. You'll find it higher than 
even New York! 
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“Brown, I appreciate the 100 per cent 
courtesy you are extending to our cus- 
tomers and I know their accounts are 
as good as gold, but they are making 
you wait too lon You say they are 
our friends and I’m inclined to believe 
it. Can't you get more co-operation 
from them?” 

I told him I'd try. 

I believe the best way is to put it 
squarely up to you, for if you are a 
friend of ours you'll send what you 
can, even if it is only a few dollars, 
within ten days. 

Write “Attention of A. Brown” on 
the enclosed envelope in the lower left- 
hand corner. I’m going to prove to 
him that you are our friend and a 
good square fellow. 


These instances may suggest to 
interested executives a plan that 
will speed up collections, and per- 
haps materially decrease that item 
of “bad debts” on the next quar- 
terly statement. Why not try lend- 
ing your signature to the credit de- 
partment ? 


L. W. Meekins Appointed 
Commercial Attaché in Canada 


Lynn W. Meekins, formery Trade 
Commissioner to Canada from _ the 
United States, has been appointed 
United States Commercial Attaché in 
Canada and Commercial Secretary of 
the new American Legation. 

Mr. Meekins was at one time with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the 
Hershey Chocolate Company, prior to 
his entering Government service in 
1916. In 1919 he was appointed the 
first resident trade commissioner to 
China from the United States. 


Cleanser Account to Spector & 
Goldensky 


The Quaker Products Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of ansas 
cleanser, has appointed Spector & Gol- 
densky, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 


Hearst West Coast Publishers 
Meet 


The publishers of Hearst newspapers 
on the Pacific Coast recently held a 
meeting at Seattle, Wash. George Hearst, 
of the San Francisco Examiner, was 
chairman of the meeting, which was the 
first of a series. 


Seiberling Rubber Has 
Increased Sales 


The Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, reports net sales for the 
first quarter of 1927, as $4,368,009 
against $3,719,000 for the first quarter 
of 1926. 
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Another Space Buyer Shows 
His Yardsticks 


Hurst & McDonatp 

Cxicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In regard to the statement that Duane 
D. Jones has made in his article in the 
May 26 issue, “The Space Buyer 
Shows His Yardsticks,” about the pro 
motional material which publishers seni 
to agencies—it is also my thought that 
altogether too much of this is an actual 
loss as far as accomplishing the purpose 
intended. I think that those publishers 
who confine their circulars to a short and 
snappy form have the best opportunity 
of getting over their message. 

In regard to the five yardsticks that 
Mr. Jones has listed in order to gauge 
the value of the publication, these agree 
pretty much with my own idea with one 
or two exceptions. I would revise these 
to read as follows: 

1. Circulation. 

2. Prestige. 

3. Lineage. 

4. Position. 

5. Merchandising 
Market Data. 

I hesitated to some extent to add No. 5 
because in many cases this item does not 
enter the question of selecting a publi 
cation. 

You will note that I have added the 
question of position. While many pub- 
lications may not agree with me, I con- 
sider the matter of position a very im 
portant one and far more vital than 
pod angle of merchandising and market 
data. 


HeEnRrt, 


Co-operation and 


F. GANseRr, 


G. 
Manager, Space Department. 


L. H. Allen Heads Hawthorne 
Roofing of New York 


Leslie H. Allen, for the last three 
years general manager of the Haw- 
thorne Roofing Tile Company and the 
Concrete Tile Machinery Company, both 
of Cicero, IIll., has become president 
and general manager of the Hawthorne 
Roofing Tile Company of New York. 

He was for three years assistant man 
ager of the Concrete Products Bureau 
of the Portland Cement Association. 


T. J. Mulvey Joins 
Philadelphia Agency 


Thomas J. Mulvey, recently advertis- 
ing manager of the B. F. Dewees de 
partment store, Philadelphia, has joined 
the copy staff ‘of the Barnes & Fehling 
Company, advertising agency, of the 
same city. 


Robert Imlay with “Life” 


Robert Imlay, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
has joined the advertising staff of 

Life, New York. 


recently with Barton, 
in its Buffalo 
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July and August Are Peak 
Months for Many Retailers in 


Ske BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 


AMERICAS I5 LEADI 





Summer months bring tourists 
and vacationists by hundreds 
of thousands to The Booth 
Newspaper Area and force 
retail business to peak heights. 


The buying power of this great 
market is increased by a quarter 
of a billion dollars during those 
months. 


It will pay to keep schedules 
running right through the sum- 
mer in The Booth Newspapers 
because of this extra business. 
These eight evening newspapers 
with a net paid circulation of 
over 260,000 daily cover the 
Booth Newspaper Area com- 
pletely. The Booth newspaper 
is the only daily in 7 cities and 
the dominant newspaper in the 
eighth. 


Write for a copy of “The Michigan Market” 


Grand Rapids Press SaginawNewsCourier JacksonCitizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © BayCity Times Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 
I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 











. 
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Market Surveys and Anal 
Trade Investigations 
Merchandising Plans 


A completely rounded out servic 
advertising agencies and manufa 
who want direct, effective and 
nomical merchandising contact wit 
automotive industry and trade. 


Trained executives who have m 
lifetime study of automotive m 

and success methods in the merd 
dising of automotive products, 

your service. 


Our publications do not attemp 
“blanket” the industry and trade. 
one has its definite field—indus 


Proof! 


Four leading manufactur- 
ers—car, brake lining, ac- 


cessory and equipment— 
recently completed nation- 
wide investigations among 
automotive dealers to de- 
termine where the acver- 
tising dollar could be 
placed for greatest invest- 
ment returns. The results 
should be in the hands of 
every manufacturer and 
advertising agency. In book 
form. A wonderful story. 
Will be sent on request to 
Chilton Class Journal Co., 
Philadelphia. 


wholesale, retail. Each publicatio 
designed and edited for a g 
audience. Hence manufacturers re 
the greatest possible return for ¢ 
advertising dollar invested. No 
motion. No extravagance. 


DIRECT MAIL—we maintain a 

efficient list and addressing se 

industrial, wholesale, retail—for 

facturers who wish to link di 

mail advertising with their public 
efforts. 


Cuiton Crass JourNAL Comp 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


Industrial 
RED BOOK 


Motor World 
Wholesale 


Chilton Class Journal Publications 
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) De @ 
ing Facilities 


Advertising Agencies 
Where problems arise which have to do 
with automotive markets we will wel- 
come the opportunity of placing our 
entire facilities at your disposal. 


Automotive Manufacturers 


Makers of cars, trucks, parts, accessories, 
equipment, machine tools, etc., are invited 
to take advantage of a gold mine of 
marketing data which we have avgilable 
for their use. Requests sent via your 
advertising agents, or direct to our Phil- 
adelphia headquarters, or to any of our 
branch offices in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit or Indianapolis, will 
be given prompt attention. Our entire 
facilities are at your service. 


lesale and re- 
automotive 
are devel- 
f and main- 


staff of 
skilled artists for 
the benefit o - 
vertising clients. 


Trained copy writers who are 


th 
rapid dispatch automotive specialists. 
on. 


IESTNUT anv 56TH Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


CHILTON E ‘ 
CATALOG ComMERCIAL M oecatin’ EQUIPMENT 


DIRECTORY CAR JOURNAL aintenance JOURNAL 


Chilton Class Journal Publications 
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PREFERRED 
ATTENTION 


By advertising in 
the one publication 
devoted to the Com- 
plete Home, inside 
and out,— 


You have the ad- 
vantage of reaching 
nearly a million 
substantial American 
families at a time 
when their attention 
is centered on home 
and family matters— 


An advantage of 
vital importance in 
making BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS 
essential in a thorough 
job of advertising to 
the American Home. 


HOMES 
ano GARDENS 


850,000 better homes—$6 a line 


E. T, MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St. Louis Kansas City 
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Pictures Which Reverse the Usual 
Order of Things 


Striking Contrasts and 


Unexpected Relationships 


between Widely 


Divergent Subjects Are Becoming Popular 


By W. Livingston Larned 


iy a farm paper series of more 
than ordinary interest, pictori- 
ally, the United States Gypsum 
Company presents Sheetrock along 
thoroughly unique art lines. These 
drawings are indicative of a unique 
school of similar illustrations, all 
based on several fundamentals, not 
the least of which is 
that of surprise and 
vivid contrasts. 

A section of the 
wallboard, in one ad- 
vertisement, is placed 
at a sharp angle, and 
on it placed, in per- 
spective, the details 
of an average farm; 
the house, barn, silo, 
mound of hay, and a 
row of friendly trees. 
It is a miniature 
homestead neatly ar- 
ranged on the product 
A combination 
plate adds to the ef- 
fectiveness of the 
dea All buildings 
and accessories are in 
line, while they rest 
against a background 
tint of halftone screen 
which sets them off 
interestingly. 

This is an instance 
of placing in direct 
juxtaposition two ele- 
ments not ordinarily 
associated in such a 
striking manner. The 
farm which is nor- 
mally large, is shown in tiny 
proportions while the product be- 
comes a vast acreage. Imagination 
expresses itself in advertising 
illustrations of this type, and 
they are radical to the point 
of arousing curiosity. The head- 
ing of this advertisement contains 
an explanation of what the illus- 
tration is all about, “The One 
Wallboard for All Farm Uses.” 


itself. 


ILLUSTRATIONS SUCH AS 


A quite remarkable Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
advertisement was headed with a 
picture composed in much this 
same manner. A folder entitled 
“The Phoenix Mutual Prosperity 
Plan,” placed in perspective, yet 
recognizable as such, seemed at 


Beauty comes to your 
house with paint. Beauty 
stays with lead paint made 
of Dutch Boy white-lead. 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE ~ LEAD & 


fm CLEANLINESS Ae BEAUTY 
fr DURABILITY 


ln 


Pa 


THIS ONE ATTRACT ATTENTION 


AND AROUSE ONE’S CURIOSITY 


97 


least as large as any average home 
plot, and at the far side stood a 
modest little cottage, surrounded 
by trees and a flower garden. In 
the foreground, husband and wife 
and child stood contemplatively 
looking across at the new home, 
which was to be made safe for 
them for all time. ; 

This odd illustration became all 
the more inexplicable to the reader 
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because it was photographic 
throughout. It was a real house, 
a real folder and real people. How 
was the unique result secured? 
Quite simple from a studio point 
of view. A house was _ photo- 
graphed from above, to fit the 
perspective of the folder, and was 
then mounted in the correct posi- 
tion and retouched. The same 


Dont shave with a SAW/ 
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the germ of every effort. Given 
an attractive headline, the remain- 
der is comparatively easy. 

“Like peas in a pod,” states an 
advertiser who discusses pedigreed 
Ayrshire herds, and eight cows 
are shown within the confines of 
a pea pod. And they are identi- 
cal. It was only necessary to 
secure a picture of an open pod, 


The one Wallboard 


on icashboandy'roads for al all FARM Uses 


Gaene an prenaneey mate. ‘suite the, 
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THESE THREE ADVERTISERS HAVE LEARNED 
INTERESTING BY USING 


thing happened in the case of the 
three figures. They were camera- 
made, in proper size and perspec- 
tive, and, after silhouetting, were 
pasted upon the halftone of the 
folder, which composed the third 
negative. 

Picturing the incongruous, the 
unexpected, the unlikely, makes for 
a new spirit in advertising illus- 
tration. The reader is startled 
by amazing juxtapositions. He 
asks himself how the artist or 
the photographer arrived at these 
novel results. 

Quite often, 


such pictures are 
admittedly baffling. This is more 
true of the camera, than of the 


artist. The public appears to be- 
lieve that the camera does not lie, 
and must, of necessity, be literal. 

A pair of scissors and a paste 
pot, however, lend versatility to 
the photographer, and he makes 
the most of it. 

Often he is positively a genius 
at patching up these strange and 
surprising compositions. His illus- 
trations suggest that the idea is 


““ WEED 
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Ir combanes is one wallboard all che value 
wele nvulation at bow cont 


HOW TO MAKE THE COMMONPLACE ARTICLE 
“STUNT” ILLUSTRATIONS 


and one study of the animal, which, 
duplicated, completed the illustra- 
tion. 

This is another instance of an 
illustrative headline idea, and the 
juxtaposition of two usually in 
related subjects. It is but natural 
that the reader should display an 
unusual measure of interest. 

The artist smiles as the specifi- 
cations for a current illustration 
are turned over to him. Was there 
ever a drawing of this kind be- 
fore? He does not remember 
one. The public will take notice 
of this all right. Nothing trite in 
the plan that has been drawn up 
for him by a resourceful copy 
writer. 

These specifications read: 

“Show home, a neat, architectur- 
ally pleasing house, such as may 
be found in any suburban home 
section, far out at sea, rocking up 
and down in the great waves. 
Smoke from chimney trails off 
into the sky, steamship-style. No 
sight of land anywhere. Storm 
clouds are beginning to make their 
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Dairying is practiced by nine out of ten Minnesota 
farmers. Their cream checks come as regularly as 
the salary checks of industrial executives. 


One typical Minnesota creamery paid 84 of its 
patrons over $1,000 each for butterfat last year. 
They list Frank Seiffert, patron, as receiving 
$3,367.35; Siggerud Bros., another patron, received 
$3,104; while A. M. Bertelson was paid $3,020.45 
by this same creamery. 


There are 800 of these creameries in Minnesota. 
Minnesota creameries doubled their butter produc- 
tion in the last five years. 


This shows why Minnesota farmers are con- 
sistently prosperous. 


Merchants in the Northwest do 70% of their busi- 
ness with farm families. The farm market is largely 
responsible for the sale of your products. Influence 
this primary trade through the Northwest’s Only 
Weekly Farm Paper. 


es Z if J 
The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Watlace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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What Can You Learn 


from the smaller town dealer? 
He knows his market, his com- a ¢ 
petition and the publications that wit 
influence his market. He realizes = 
his need of advertising support. 


cer 
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eye 
tior 


Conditions governing the sale of mai 


was 





branded products in smaller om 
towns are similar to those in a 
‘ 7 

urban markets except that, in this 
many cases, you rather overlook én 
: ner 
rendering proper support to the obj 
as 

dealer you stock up. 
wit 

‘ de 

To sell the Chicago market, a od 
" . : It 
Chicago newspaper is quite neces- arg 
sary. A national magazine will con 
ur 

influence the urban market. To es 
sell the small town market, use _ 
fart 
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IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois wa 
Chicago Office New York Office ’ 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager atr 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Bivd. 116 West 39th St. el t 
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appearance. Ocean in an angry 
moc 

[here are two very valid ex- 
cuses for an illustration of this 
astounding type, for Upson Build- 


ing Board. First, the headline and 


text build up its case rationall¥ 


enough: 

‘Your house gets the buffeting 
of an ocean voyage.” There is 
a discussion of crashes and bangs 
of little household accidents, of 
winter snows and summer rains. 
In italics, as a mere “aside,” the 
advertiser mentions that’ Upson 
3oard is used in the building of 
certain parts of ocean liners. 

Another sure-fire catcher of the 
eye was the good-natured illustra- 
tion for a safety razor blade. A 
man’s hand held a feather and he 
was actually shaving with it. No 
headline was needed to elaborate 
upon that unique picture. It cer- 
tainly told its story and with 
startling innovation of idea. 

The formula is not involved, if 
this school of illustration is de- 
sired. An art manager of note 
describes the system in this man- 
ner: “Think up combinations of 


objects, not customarily recognized 


as belonging together. Make the 
irrelevant relevant, by virtue of a 
good selling idea. But keep faith 
with the public. On no account 
devise a whimsical picture for the 
mere sake of ‘attracting attention.’ 
It must be based on a sensible 
argument. 

“The eye is attracted to anything 
compellingly out of the ordinary ; 
things which seem to be a direct 
contradiction to reality. I recall 
being asked to design a photo- 
graphic illustration for a farm- 
paper campaign that called for a 
farmer seated on a white elephant. 
The elephant was plodding across 
a field, overturning fences and get- 
ting into all kinds of trouble. As 
the copy was not sent along at 
the same time, I was frankly curi- 
ous about the copy to accompany 
such an unusual illustration. What 
was behind it? What did it mean, 
invhow ? 

“To begin with, the order was 
a troublesome one. I had no white 
elephant. I could not very well 
get an elephant of any kind, pose 
it in a field, and set a farmer 
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astride the beast. A composite 
was necessary, of course. 

“From a photo service house, 
I located a study of an elephant, 
in exactly the right position. Then 
I dressed a model up as a farmer, 
and posed him on a saw horse. 
This negative turned out well, the 
print was silhouetted and the man 
mounted in position on the ele- 
phant. But I needed my farm en- 
vironment. This was a separate 
print, showing fields, trees, fences, 
etc. Over it, the other prints were 
mounted, and furrows retouched 
in. Lastly, a little white sprayed 
over the elephant with an air 
brush supplied the last necessary 
touch. As finally used people 
might well marvel over how that 
effect was achieved. 

“As for the advertiser, he merely 
wanted to make more dramatic the 
idea that if a farmer has a large, 
clumsy tractor, on a small place, 
he has a ‘White Elephant’ on his 
hands. The animal took the place 
ofa tractor in the telling of the 
story.” 

If this same subject had been 
drawn up by an artist, I do not 
think it would have been anywhere 
near as interesting to the public. 
The realism and sincerity of the 
camera, as linked with a ridiculous 
and unusual theme, gave it real 
advertising strength for the speci- 
fic purpose. 

One of the best of the Orphos 
tooth-paste illustrations pictured 
a pretty girl smiling out at the 
reader, as she held in one hand 
a replica of her nose and mouth 
and the entire lower part of the 
face. This “Yellow Mask,” as 
the headline termed it, represented 
the discolored teeth, while her own 
face showed glistening white teeth 
and an unblemished smiling mouth. 

Again the camera was made to 
“do stunts.” The artist who as- 
sembled this illustration had two 
prints of the same girl. The mask 
was merely cut from one of them, 
painted, and fitted in. 

The recent Parfumerie Melba 
illustrations are surprising in sev- 
eral respects. The products are 
grouped in an artistic manner, as 
a stil'-life study. Back of them 
loom fair faces of women. 

But they are snowy white. They 
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are spectral. They are human yet 
surely not of living people. How 
was it done with the camera? 

Those heads are plaster casts. 
Naturally, they are of white plas- 
ter. Posed with the products and 
ingeniously, trickily lighted, this 
element of mystery resulted. It’s 
all in knowing how and in having 
a novelty thought at the inception 
of the design. 

During the past few months, I 
have seen some exceptional illus- 
trations of the character described 
in this article. They are quite a 
vogue and the majority of them 
are camera-made. Practically all 
of them involve the patching of 
separate prints together and then 
air-brushing and retouching away 
any hint of this scissoring. 

A business man, tiny as to size, 
is bending over and looking at the 
figures on an immense office ledger. 
He stands on its pages. 

A baby is seated in a room. 
But that photographic baby fills it, 
from side to side, and from ceil- 
ing to floor. Both room and child 
are camera illustrations. The ad- 
vertiser’s headline was “Baby— 
the biggest thing in your home.” 

A giant painter, rises from be- 
hind a vista of factory buildings. 
He is drawing a paint brush across 
this scene and it leaves a spectacu- 
lar trail of white behind it. 

A headline, “Is yours just ‘Half 
a Business’?” is accompanied by 
an illustration of an office, hacked 
in two. It has been placed on its 
side and put on a plate, much as 
a slice of cake might be. This 
was a drawn illustration but de- 
signed with photographic accuracy 
of detail. 

The camera picture of an aver- 
age country village, placed in a 
sieve, which is being shaken en- 
ergetically by two sturdy hands. 
Some small dwellings are dropping 
through and down the page, hur- 
tling in space. The sieve and hands 
were one negative; the study of 
the village another. They were 
merely patched together by a clever 
retoucher. Small individual stu- 
dies of buildings offered no diffi- 
culty. They could be clipped from 
a large composite print, turned 
topsy-turvy and given speed lines 
to suggest action. 
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A housewife, looking none too 
pleased, is chained to a house, her 
home. She: is a dominant figure 
while the house drags at her heels 
Absolute realism is present. | 
happened to see this illustration 
prepared. A professional model 
was posed against a white screen. 
in the act of straining forward 
and there was a real chain fas- 
tened to one leg. The house was 
a little country place up in West- 
chester, the print being reduced in 
size, silhouetted and the chain 
matched up with it. 

Effects which perplex the reader 
are extraordinarily simple, when 
artists and photographers get busy. 
All they ask is a good scenario 
and one which permits of these 
studio manipulations. 


Publications in Nut Trade 
Combine 


The National Nut News, published by 
the Nut News Publishing Company, 
Chicago, is a consolidation of the Pecan 
News, Peanut Promotor, and the Amer- 
ican Nut Grower. Its first issue was in 
May. William J. Duchaine is advertis- 
ing manager and Robert B. Carr, for- 
merly with the Manufacturing Jeweler, 
Providence, R. I., is managing editor. 


Death of Harrison M. Graves 


Harrison M. Graves, vice-president of 
the Charles C. reen Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, died June 7, 
at Kin ston, Mass., in his fifty-third 
year. e was formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Doctor_Shoop 
Family Medicine Company, _ Racine, 
Wis., and general manager of the David 
Kennedy Company. 


Joins Matson Navigation 
Company 


Fred_ Black, who was with the Rk. 
Sykes Muller Company, Ltd., Montreal 


advertising agency, has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Matson 


Navigation Company, San Francisco. 


Kansas City “Journal-Post” 
Appoints J. M. Ritchey 


M. Ritchey has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post. He succeeds J. R. Winter, 
who has become general manager of the 
Denver Post 


Dale Griffiths with Edward N 
Nathan Agency 


Dale Griffiths, commercial artist, has 
joined the staff of the Edward N. Nathan 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, Wash. 
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SINCERITY 


Incorporated in 1670, Hudson’s 
Bay Company is still doing busi- 
ness. Have you ever examined 
some of its produéts —as for in- 
stance its “four point” blanket? 
Sincerity of product is the foun- 
dation of all or almost all long 
continued prosperous enter- 
prise. Only sincerity of product, 
properly supported, could earn 
for an advertising agency a rec- 
ord such as that of McJunkin 
Advertising Company, out- 
standing for duration of service 
to its accounts. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NO. LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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J "AMERICAS AGRICULTURAL HEART ® | 
NEB. \lIOWAS 7] 


Agriculture Is Sectional 


Thirteen North Central Heart States Cash Income 


Corn, Wheat, Livestock, reat 
and General Farming . 4 


The Southern States 
Cotton, Tobacco and General 
Farming .'. a ee 


The Western States 
Fruit Growing, Beef Cattle, 
Dry and Irrigated Farming 


The Eastern States 
Dairying, Fruit Growing and 
Truck Farming + 


SUCCESSF 


‘*‘The Backbone of Most Successful 
E. T. Meredith, P 


$4,727,800,000 


$2,485,100,000 


$1,363,200,000 


$1,073,400,000 


Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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Known by Both 


Successful Advertisers 
and Farmers 


Certain sections of our country are best 
suited for certain crops. Even when grow- 
ing similar crops, what is good practice in 
one section may be all wrong in another. 


Because Successful Farming recognizes that 
agriculture is sectional, and focuses its edi- 
torials on farming as it is best practiced in 
“America’s Agricultural Heart,” its readers 
have great confidence and interest in its 
editorials. They know Successful Farming 
is the authority for the very farm infor- 
mation they need. 


Where farmers get accurate information 
they need and want, they are most receptive 
to advertising. Advertisers know how well 
Successful Farming serves its readers. Their 
advertising response tells them. 


FARMING 


g Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Des Moines, lowa 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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—an Advertiser Sees 
Heroic Lindbergh— 


First and last a quality product— 


Then over night—popularized 
— internationalized — by daily 
Newspapers. 


Many forces contributed to 
Lindbergh’s fascinating success, 
but no advertiser can escape the 
fact that daily Newspapers 
have again demonstrated them- 
selves to be the most extensive 
and intensive, the most flexible 
and most dramatically success- 
ful of all sales mediums. 


No wonder that 1926 News- 
paper national advertising to- 


talled $235,000,000. 


Daily Newspapers actually se// 
more merchandise than any 
other advertising medium. 

If Newspaper Advertising pays 
others, it will pay you. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Should the Big Small Business Be- 
come a Small Big Business P 


Or, to Be Specific, Should the Small Manufacturer Be Satisfied with a 
Steady, Profitable Growth, or Try for Large Volume and Profits? 


By A. H. Deute 


. ’M sorry I didn’t know enough 
to keep my business in the 
neighborhood of twenty-five stores. 
I was making more real money 
then and having a better time all 
around than now, with my busi- 
ness up around _ seventy-five 
stores.” 

A chain-store man made that 
remark to me the other day. We 
were talking about the complexi- 
ties of a business after it got to a 
certain point. He looked back 
with a good deal of longing to the 
time when he had _ twenty-five 
stores, all under his personal di- 
rection and all “right in my vest 
pocket,” as he put it. 

Since then, he has urged his 
business up and up. Each year, 
he could point with pride to a 


large increase in both the number 
of stores and the gross volume of 


business. “But,” he went on, “I’ve 
had to pay a big price for the 
satisfaction of saying that the 
number of stores has grown and 
the gross volume has grown. If I 
could go right back now to twenty- 
five stores, I’d be one happy indi- 
vidual.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” I asked 
him 

“For the same reason,” he re- 
plied, “that I can’t come out and 
make a statement like this over my 
own signature. I can’t shrink my 
business. Maybe I'd like to get 
rid of some twenty or more of my 
present stores which are not do- 
ing their part. I’d like to be free 
of a lot of men I’ve got to keep in 
my employ. I'd like to pick the 
twenty-five best stores out of the 
lot and run them myself as I used 
to run them. But I can’t do that 
sort of thing. My general stand- 
ing won't permit it. My feeling 
of pride won't permit it. The 
banks and my creditors and the 
people with whom I do business 
wouldn’t understand it. So I’ve 


got to go on along the path I have 
mapped out. 

“The worst of it is I can’t 
stop at seventy-five. Seventy-five 
is, as they say, ‘neither hay nor 
grass.’ With twenty-five stores I 
was a big, small business. I was 
cashing in on the advantages of 
the small business to the highest 
point of efficiency. But at seventy- 
five stores, I have overhead which 
I did not need for twenty-five 
stores. On the other hand, I have 
to carry the overhead which would 
just about do me if I had 150 
stores. In short, I’m a small big 
business now. I have none of the 
advantages but most of the diffi- 
culties and problems of a big busi- 
ness. I’m now neither a small nor 
a large business. I’m in the ‘in- 
between’ class.. I get the troubles 
of both types. I can’t go back to 
the place from which I came. I’ve 
got to go on now no matter how 
burdensome the undertaking!” 

This man brought out a number 
of truths which are well under- 
stood and highly appreciated by 
many men who have permitted 
their business to grow out of the 
‘big, little’ stage. Some of them 
have gone through the “neither 
hay nor grass” period and have 
come to the point where they can 
profit through the opportunities of 
the big business. But many of 
them are right in the middle of the 
period of transition between the 
smalf business and the large busi- 
ness. They have left the advan- 
tages of the small business. They 
are a long way from having 
reached the advantages of the 
really large business. They have 
none of the advantages of the 
large business but all of the prob- 
lems. 

Failure to solve these problems 
successfully is often the reason 
why the highly successful small 
business fails to attain success as 
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a larger business. It is a trying 
problem for the man with a grow- 
ing business to solve. Many a 
firm fails to weather the storm 
through which it must pass if it 
is to progress from a small busi- 
ness to a large one. 

As a candy manufacturer said to 
me: “You don’t really know it be- 
fore you have sewed yourself up. 
You boom along as a small busi- 
ness; your business has grown; 
you’re making a success of your 
undertaking. And naturally you 
keep on trying to add business. 

“You can’t very well stop be- 
cause you don’t know why or 
where to stop. You naturally 
want to do a little better each year 
than the year before. So, before 
you know it, you are head over 
heels in more business than you 
can handle without taking on new 
people. Then you must either de- 
liberately and cold-bloodedly cur- 
tail your business or add various 
forms of overhead. 

“As a matter of fact, very few 
business men can deliberately say 
to themselves that they have built 


up their businesses to the maximum 


stage of development. They don’t 
do it. They have spent so many 
years in building, that building has 
become a habit. Their very suc- 
cess is breeding their difficulty.” 

On the other hand, this subject 
is so seldom discussed that it is 
hard for any business man to sit 
down and give it consideration. 
Maybe if the problem were dis- 
cussed more often and the situa- 
tion were given more thought, now 
and then a man might stop forc- 
ing his business upward just for 
the sake of growing and analyze 
the subject of stopping, for a time 
at least. 

It surely is permissible, in a 
study of this nature, to take ad- 
vantage of what other houses have 
done over a period of years. There 
is, for instance, the story of two 
competitive concerns which oper- 
ated in a Northwestern city before 
and during the war. Before the war, 
those two houses were doing very 
nearly the same amount of busi- 
ness. Both carried about the same 
number of salesmen. Both made 
very similar lines. So far as 
could be ascertained, their net 
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earnings 
same. 

During the war, they enjoyed 
unusually prosperous business 
They did not have to sell their 
goods. It was a case of filling 
orders at almost any price. 

Some time along in 1918, one 
of these concerns began to build a 
large addition to its factory. It 
was soon operating with double 
the old machinery and equipment. 
Its production was more than 
doubled. It had much fine, new 
machinery. It covered twice the 
former floor space. It added sev- 
eral more salesmen. And orders 
were coming in in great shape. The 
years 1918 and 1919 showed up 
well, but by the end of 1920 and 
during 1921, there was trouble. 
Of course, everyone can look back 
now and say: “Well, of course, 
that was just the result of con- 
ditions !” 

But conditions or no conditions, 
that house is now out of business. 
It could not get into the newly 
required stride. It had jumped 
into a big business and could not 
operate at a profit as a big busi- 
ness. 

While all this was going on, the 
competing house stuck steadily to 
its old quarters. It crowded out 
all the production it could. It de- 
veloped many short cuts. It did 
not, however, consider adding new 
equipment or enlarging its floor 
space. Im short, it realized that it 
was a money-making small busi- 
ness and it stuck to its advan- 
tages. At the present time, it is 
still in the same old building, with 
the same size pay-roll and the 
same size sales force, covering 
about the same amount of terri- 
tory. It is a highly successful 
business. 

Of course, a business wants to 
make headway. A business man 
wants to see his business grow. 
But when one stops to consider 
the periods of transition through 
which a business must pass, there 
stand out certain factors having to 
do with growth which bear watch- 
ing. 

One of the most important of 
these is the matter of building an 
addition or moving into new quar- 
ters. What will such a move en- 
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Printers’ Inks page 
is much too small~ 


to fully set forth all the important facts about the 
Big Louisville Market — Here, therefore, are — 





Additional Facts for Your Files 





Louisville’s 347,746 prosperous citi- 
zens form an important market, in 
themselves, yet, in addition to 
that, Louisville is the only large 
city in one of America’s richest 
agricultural sections. 


Kentucky is spending over twelve 
million dollars a year on a road 
program that will quickly criss- 
cross the state with splendid paved 
and hard-surfaced highways. 


In this big, prosperous market The 
Courier-Journal and The Louisville 
Times are supreme. They lead 
any other morning and afternoon 
Kentucky -newspapers in circula- 
tion by more than three to one. 


Local and National Advertisers are 
covering the Big Louisville Market 
with the Courier-Journal and 
Times ALONE—Anything less is 
inadequate; anything more is 
superfluous. 


Che Conrier-FZournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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iil? How much additional pro- 
duction will it develop? How 
uch additional volume must the 
mpany do to justify the addi- 
mal floor space? And at about 
what percentage can this addj- 
mal volume be attained? 

There is, at this moment, a 
manufacturer who has been in 
business for some twenty years, 
and who has, for the last fifteen 
years, been struggling to keep 
himself going just because he 
failed to estimate those things or 
give consideration to them. 

During the first five years of his 
business existence, his business 
was carried on in a small building 
which cost him $200 a month to 
rent. He was soon running to 
capacity, or what he thought was 
capacity. At any rate, he was 
making and saving large sums of 
money. He had, before long, a 
surplus of $40,000 built up. With 
that money he bought real estate 
and financed a nice, new building, 
with a healthy mortgage plastered 
on. Also, he had approximately 
four times the manufacturing 


space that he formerly had. He 


ordered more machinery. He 
undertook to double his output. 
He hired enough new men to 
double his sales force. Then he 
went to work. 

That man has been working 
earnestly every year since. Except 
for a few years during the war, 
when profits were based on the 
ability to get raw materials and 
make goods, he has failed to show 
even reasonable profits. Were it 
not for the fact that he is an un- 
usually capable manufacturer, he 
would probably be out of business 
by now. 

This man failed to realize that 
in undertaking to double his gross 
sales, he was taking on doubled 
selling expense without giving the 
new men time to become seasoned. 
He failed to realize that the new 
men would be working farther 
away from headquarters, with 
relatively higher selling expense. 
He overlooked the fact that even if 
he did double his business, addi- 
tional volume would be obtained at 
a greater distance from home and 
it would cost more to get it and 
deliver it and collect for it. The 
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next thing he failed to realize, 
until he was actually in the middle 
of things, was that he really 
should be doing three to four times 
as much business as of old to 
absorb the additional running ex- 
penses. Just about doubling the 
business was not enough to justify 
the increased expense. Yet, as 
everybody knows, a practical 
doubling of volume, as one jumps 
from one plant to another, is a 
great achievement. Although he 
has worked valiantly all these 
years, he has never managed to get 
his business much beyond double 
what it used to be, because as he 
goes farther and farther away from 
home, his costs mount. So, on the 
one hand, he tries to stay within 
reasonable territorial limits, while 
on the other he knows he must 
reach out for volume. Here is 
another man who is between hay 
and grass. His is neither a big 
business nor a little business 
today. 

Some of these days, there will 
probably develop the idea that a 
highly successful, properly con- 
ducted small business, making a 
high-grade product at relatively 
low cost, where the boss is 
really the active head, is worth 
having and worth sticking with. 
Maybe there will develop an 
understanding of when a business 
ceases to be a one-man business 
and must go in for general man- 
agement. There is a real dividing 
line here. 

There is, in one of the Middle 
Western cities, a manufacturing 
jeweler who has this idea thor- 
oughly developed. His business is 
now some thirty years old. He 
began as a comparatively young 
man. It has grown around him, 
but since he is primarily a crafts- 
man, he has always maintained his 
own place in his work-shop and 
his men actually work for and 
under him. He is truly the master 
of his shop. He takes great pride 
in each article which he produces. 
He has a well-defined boundary 
line for his business. It is this: 
he will not take on more men than 
he can personally supervise and 
whose work he can direct himself. 
Because of his highly developed 
sense of value and sound worth in 
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his products, he knows on the in- 
stant when he is trying to handle 
too much work, and he curtails 
accordingly. He knows now just 
about how many men he can prop- 
erly supervise and how much work 
can be put out under his own 
supervision. Beyond that point he 
will not go. 

But, of course, to be satisfied 
and happy under such business 
conditions, it is essential that one 
be primarily a craftsman and an 
artist, with the merit of one’s 
product uppermost in mind. The 
man who is interested primarily in 
the gross volume of business he 
can do will not pay real attention 
to how much production can go 
through his shop under his own 
supervision. In fact, he is inter- 
ested mainly in “building an or- 
ganization and shifting the de- 
tail.” Such a man can most easily 
find himself in the dilemma of 
having a business which chokes 
him to death. 

Here is another instance. In a 
small town, a few hours run from 
a large city, a very good produc- 
tion man began some years ago 
to make a certain food product. 
It was so well made, under his 
personal direction and largely with 
his own efforts, that it made 
friends with amazing rapidity. It 
was not long before this small 
manufacturer actually became fa- 
mous throughout the whole State. 
His production was snapped up as 
fast as ready. He was not an 
overly ambitious man and he 
seemed highly satisfied to stay in 
his shop six days a week, produce 
as much as he could well produce, 
get a very good price, make a fine 
profit per unit and show splendid 
annual earnings. 

His local banker told the story 
of this little business to a banker 
in the adjoining city. Before long, 
the plan was worked out of form- 
ing a corporation in the city, nam- 
ing it after this man, making him 
president of the new concern, sup- 
plying much more money and tak- 
ing advantage of his quality 
product to build a much larger 
business. 

The small town manufacturer 
was not particularly enamored with 
the plan, but his wife and two 
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grown daughters were greatly in- 
terested. They urged him to ac- 
cept the offer. He did. The 
bankers acted in good faith. The) 
built a splendid plant. They pro 
vided the money for new equip- 
ment and adequate material. 
Nothing was held back. The 
manufacturer in this case closed 
up his little shop with five em- 
ployees one Friday evening and a 
week later opened the new plant 
with over sixty employees. 

Instead of being the active work- 
ing head of the business, person 
ally responsible for the goods, he 
found himself sitting in his private 
office, with an office force and a 
board of directors and a hundred 
and one problems entirely new and 
foreign to him. 

For weeks, he found practically 
no time to get into the shop, al- 
though he longed to make use of 
the interesting new equipment 
which had been installed. It was 
then discovered that there was 
difficulty with the production, be 
cause there was no experienced 
man to operate the shop. He him- 
self could not get around to it. 
So the company hired a good man 
to act as shop superintendent. 

From that day to this, the busi- 
ness has been kept open through 
a sheer struggle. It has not been 
a money maker. The product has 
been steadily short of the quality 
product which made the early repu- 
tation. The reason is plain today. 
Here was a man who could do 
one thing better than prabably 
anybody else that could be found. 
Working personally with a few 
helpers, he produced a small quan- 
tity of unusual worth. It found 
great public favor. He might have 
gradually increased his production 
somewhat. But when he under- 
took to move into the greatly in- 
creased floor space with its greatly 
increased production and its mul- 
tiplied problems, it meant he him- 
self could no longer put his own 
personality into the work. It 
meant that his product became then 
just a commonplace product, about 
on a parity with many others on 
the market. 

Right now I know a small busi- 
ness, about twenty-five years old. 
It is producing an article of un- 
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Placing your product 
before the buyer 


Would one of your major sales problems be solved if 
you could place your product in front of prospects for 
examination? 

Your product may be a concrete mixer, a steam shovel, 
an electric crane or some other type of heavy machinery. 
It cannot be wheeled into your prospect’s office by way 
of arousing interest and creating a desire to study its 
features. 

But that achievement can be closely approximated by 
means of direct advertising. You can virtually put your- 
self in the fortunate position of sitting at the prospect’s 
desk with your product before you. 

To a discussion of this problem, we will bring, at your 
request, a breadth of experience and a specialized 


knowledge. 


EVANS-W INTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 


820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy « Design - Art » Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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he verdict of Portlands % 
largest space buyers | 


Meier & Frank 
Store, Portland 


% 


For six 
consecutive 
years.... 


the JOURNAL has led all Portland 
newspapers in Department Store 
linage! The figures below show the 
verdict of one of Portland’s keenest 
competitive buyers of advertising. 


of Meier & Frank fo 


Linage Figures from 
Jan. 1, 1927 to June 6, 1927, inclusive 


JOURNAL . 762,132 lines 
Second paper . 425,796 lines 


the FOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 


Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 
-\ Si ciiaeatiaeaiemiaiiamameanaeay! 
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usual worth and merit. The owner 
s the active working head of the 
business. Some friends of his are 
urging him to form a -company 
into which they will put a rela- 
tively large sum of money. They 
will make him the president of 
the company. They will enable 
him greatly to increase production. 
He has a chance to develop into 
a really large, nationally known 
manufacturer. But he is holding 
back. He has seen others step 
up into the larger field only to 
fail. I hope he will not try to 
make a large, commonplace busi- 
ness out of what is now a small 
and highly successful business. 
Gradually, as Atmerican business 
develops, there is bound to grow 
a realization of the value and 
worth of the business which is as 
large as it can be under the per- 
sonal supervision of the “boss,” 
but no larger than he can person- 
ally direct. It is in such businesses 
that many beautiful and unusually 
useful and desirable products can 
be built in a highly superior way 
and yet at relatively small cost. 
Such a business provides a sound- 
ness and a safety which are highly 
agreeable to all concerned. And 
the heads of such a business will 
be men who know where to draw 
the line between the big small 
business and the small big busi- 
ness—the former permanent and 
profitable, while the latter all too 
often is unprofitable and unstable. 


Syndicate Buying Has Decided 
Limitations 


Burson Knittrinc Company 
RocxForp, Ixt. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in the May 12 issue of 
Printers’ Inx'‘entitled: “‘Will Syndicate 
Buying Ruin Advertised Brands?” leads 
me to make the remarks which follow: 

In my opinion, nothing can interfere 
with the sale of advertised brands in dry 
goods, textiles, hardware, groceries or 

lrug industries for the very simple rea- 

n that the public has confidence in 

randed merchandise. The bare fact is 
hat branded merchandise must be good 

d give its value in service if it is to 
continue in public favor. The adver- 
tiser knows it and builds his merchan- 

se accordingly. The public knows it 

. buys it for that reason. No fraud 
¢ be permanently perpetrated in 
ranted merchandise. 

Consequently, syndicate or group buy- 

ng can in no way interfere with branded 
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merchandise. As a matter of fact, there 
is a limit to the growth of so-called 
group buying. The individual as 
of an individual store knows his n 

or wants intimately. The theory of 
group buying is to save money and 
basically the group does not agree on 
the merchandise to buy and, conse- 
quently does not buy in ‘sufficient 
quantities to be a real factor. Further- 
more, it ruins branded merchandise to 
offer it at different prices to different 
buyers and, consequently, the branded 
manufacturer can not recognize group 
buyers. 

The basis of group buying is to save 
money. It seems to me that retailers 
are beginning to realize that the whole- 
sale warehouse represents a function 
that must be served by somebody. In 
the rubber industry manufacturers have 
innumerable branch houses _ scattered 
about the country serving as warehouses 
for a community. In the dry goods field 
there are wholesalers about the country 
serving the same function. It costs 
money whether the manufacturer does it 
or whether the wholesaler does it. It 
is a service to the retailer. It is abso- 
lutely necessary in this day of quick 
turnover. Yes, group — has in a 
way proved a menace “Mistributing 
methods but the attitude. is changing 
rather rapidly. We, in this country, 
get an idea, chase it to death and then 
take up another idea. That*is about 
what is happening in the case of group 
buying. 

Either the manufacturer must ware- 
house stocks at convenient centralized 
points for the retailer or the merchandise 
must be distributed through the whole- 
saler who serves the same function. The 
wholesaler can do it more economically 
than the manufacturer can do it. Con- 
sequently, it should continue to be done 
that way. Economic problems usually 
work out economically and as it is less 
costly and more efficient to distribute to 
the wholesaler, that is what will be done. 

L. MERcER, 
Vice-President. 


J. P. Weidenhamer with New 
Macaroni Concern 


J. P. Weidenhamer, recently general 
sales manager of the Keystone Macaroni 
Manufacturing Company, Lebanon, Pa., 
has joined the newly organized Feeser 
Macaroni Company, Harrisburg, Pa., as 
vice-president. 


H. H. Chadbourne Transferred 
by H. E. Lesan Agency 


H. H. Chadbourne has been trans- 
ferred from the New York to the Chi- 
cago office of the H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., in the capacity of 
contact executive. 


C. C. Wimperly Advanced 
by Montreal Agency 


C. C. Wimperly, recently with the 
Toronto office of A. McKim Limited, 
Montreal advertising agency, has been 
— manager of the Hamilton, Ont., 
office. 





An Advertising Sample Makes a 
Place for Itself 


Market for Blatz Grape Gum Is Discovered by Accident and Developed 
with Newspaper and Outdoor Advertising 


HEN prohibition cut off the 

beer market, the Val Blatz 
Brewing Company, of Milwaukee, 
started making a grape beverage 
and laid out an ambitious mer- 
chandising campaign 
for it. Somebody 
around the plant got 
the idea that some 
good advertising could 
be had by distributing 
chewing gum contain- 
ing the same grape 
flavor that was used 
in the drink. A small 
batch of the gum was 
obtained from a Chi- 
cago factory and sent 
to soda fountains to 
be given out to the 
trade. 

The gum was strict- 
ly an_ advertising 
stunt. The company 
had no thoughts of 
selling it. The chew- 
ing gum market is a 
hard thing to break 
into, as many manu- 
facturers have found 
after spending thou- 
sands of dollars and 
getting nowhere. Blatz 
had not the least am- 
bition to dispute that 
profitable outlet with 
Wrigley, Beech-Nut 
and the others. 

But, instead of advertising the 
grape beverage as was intended, 
the gum advertised itself. People 
began calling for it and paid rela- 
tively little attention to the drink. 
Blatz saw the point and switched 
merchandising —— from the 
drink to the gu 

Nobody had. “the least thought 
that the proposition would work 
out this way. It was purely an 
accident. Even after the new gum 
had forced itself into popular 
favor to the extent that it was sold 
in quantities to Milwaukee and 
Chicago dealers, the company was 


skeptical as to its possibilities. S« 
it was decided first to try a 
small test mewspaper campaigi 
before attempting national distribu 
tion. The test convinced every 


Treat Day!: 


Clip the coupon at the bottom of 
this page, take it to the nearest 
store, purchase a package of 


“with the REFRESHING GRAPE FLAVOR 
—and obtain one. package FREE! 
Accept our treat and find out why this 


—— 
FREE COUPON | 
S25 = | 


—_—_—— 
——_—_—_$_—_ 
Eee) 





NEWSPAPERS ARE USED TO INTRODUCE BLATZ GUM IN A 


NEW TERRITORY 


body concerned that in the new 
gum Blatz had a product that 
would respond to aggressive sales 
effort. 

On January 15 of this year one 
of the agency men and the Blatz 
sales promotion manager set out 
for the South to begin the first in 
tensive sales and advertising cam 
paign. Sales crews were started 
out in various Southern cities and 
gradually moved North, newspaper 
advertising following in each point 
covered as soon as retail distribu- 
tion was secured. 

This newspaper advertising plan 
has been so effective that it has 
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INVESTMENT 
| OR 
EXPENSE 


Whether an advertising appropriation is an 
expense or an investment depends upon the 
media used. 

When you use Country Newspapers to reach 
the Small Town and Farm market your advertis- 
ing is an investment. 

You know that your sales story is read by every 
Country Newspaper subscriber in the Small Towns 
and on the Farms. You know, too, that these 
Small Town and Farm families will consider your 
goods. You know, also, that the local dealers 
will contribute their influence to the success of 
your advertising in their local newspaper. 

In short, your advertising in Country News- 
papers is surrounded by every favorable circum- 
stance; all elements for the success of your 
advertising are marshalled in your favor. 

6,800 Country Newspapers—6,800 channels ot 
advertising investment—are represented by 
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quickly obtained general retail dis- 
tribution and counter display in 
every city covered. The first step, 
as each city is invaded, is to ad- 
vertise “Blatz Treat Day” in teas- 
ers and full-page newspaper space, 
the idea being to start the goods 
moving quickly. On this day all 
dealers are authorized to give a 
package of Blatz grape gum free 
with every package purchased. 
Sampling girls, attractively uni- 
formed, parade the streets and in- 
vite passers-by to try the new gum. 

A few weeks later, a letter- 
writing contest is announced in the 
newspapers in which cash prizes 
are offered for letters telling what 
the writers think of the new gum. 

After the initial newspaper dis- 
tribution campaigns, posters are 
used combined with newspaper 
copy of frequent insertion. 

It is interesting to note that 
Blatz has not used trade premiums 
or free deals. Nor has it made 
any attempt to sell either dealers 
or jobbers large quantity orders. 
Relying entirely on the popular 
acceptance for the product, pro- 
duced by the advertising, the com- 
pany has encouraged dealers to 
order in small quantities and get 
frequent turnover. 

“We have learned a great many 
things about merchandising in this 
campaign,” Leonard G. Miller, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
tells Printers’ Ink. “One is that 
our efforts have resulted in in- 
creased business for the standard 
brands of gum as well as building 
a satisfactory volume for Blatz. 
The explanation seems to lie in the 
fact that both the product and the 
advertising bring out a new idea 
in the business, thus arousing 
added interest in chewing gum on 
the part of the public and the 
trade. Jobbers and dealers there- 
fore have welcomed our entrance 
into the market and are giving en- 
thusiastic co-operation. 

“We have also learned that ad- 
vertising is a vital necessity in 
building sales volume quickly and 
holding it. This is true regard- 
less of how popular a product may 
be and how much intrinsic value it 
may have. A product may contain 
all the elements of a pronounced 
merchandising success, but just the 
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same you must advertise to let 
people know it. And, after you 
have obtained volume distribution 
you must keep on advertising t 
remind the people that they hav: 
bought this product and liked it.’ 


Lupton Not Worried about 
“Loss Leaders” 


Daviv Lupton’s Sons Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 1, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This letter is in reference to the edi 
torial “‘ ‘Loss Leaders’ in the Building 
Industry,” in your May 26 issue. If 
the practice of using certain reputable 
products in homes, for example, could be 
used as an attraction for the buyer, and 
was a general practice, I believe it 
would be necessary for the various 
manufacturers to get together to make 
every effort to stop it. 

The manufacturers in the building 
field in most cases, I would say, have 
not advertised to the general public to 
the point where the public is “brand 
conscious.”” I do not believe that a 
house can be built from basement to 
roof, using well-known accepted repu 
table products in the sense that they 
are well known and acceptable from ad 
vertising or performance. 

The moot question which confronts 
any single manufacturer, of course, is 
the question of taking issue with the 
builder when he advertises what actually 
goes into the house in a positive way, 
to attract buyers, even in the face of 
inferior products elsewhere. The Lup- 
ton company, for example, would not 
be inclined to question the builders’ 
policy of honestly advertising that the 
house is equipped with Lupton steel 
windows, even if we knew that other 
items were not as advertised. 

It is my personal opinion that this 
practice will grow better instead of 
worse, principally because more manu- 
facturers will seek the public good- 
will and make it necessary for the 
builder to use their products and also 
because the buyers will become more 
careful as time goes on and compare 
dollar for dollar, one product versus 


another. 
R. B. Cook, 
Advertising Manager. 


Willys-Overland Reports 
Record May Production 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
reports that 27,569 cars were produced 
in May, the highest May production in 
the history of the company and a gain 
of 64.8 per cent over the same month 
last year, when the output was 16,725 
cars. Production for the five months 
to May 31, was 108,788 units, against 
84,760 in the same period of 1926. 


Wagers, formerly with Th« 


Alfred L. 
Owens Bottle Company, Toledo, Ohio 
has joined the Edwin A. Machen Com 
pany, advertising agency, also of Toledo 
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| Duplication 
is ‘Kepetition 


ANY advertisers worry unnec- 

essarily about duplication. 
Duplication is merely valuable repe- 
tition. Most advertisers do not worry 
enough about inadequate coverage. 
That absolutely robs them of oppor- 
tunities to do business. Most adver- 
tisers will reach extra customers by 
increasing their list of farm papers. 
Wherever an increase does mean 
duplication you get the effect of an 
extra insertion. If you start with the 
Farm Life group of more than a mil- 
lion farm families and add any list 
of other good farm papers you will 
reach many new prospects and in- 
crease your prestige with Farm Life’s 
readers. Repetition builds reputations. 








T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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This is OFFSET 


LITHOGRAPHY 


on Coated Stock 


OFFSET is usually produced on 
matte finished stock. Dull papers 
are growing in favor—56% of ALL 
the pieces exhibited at a recent: 
dealer and direct mail exhibit 
were produced on this kind of 
stock. 
However, OFFSET can be pro- 
duced on coated paper if you 
desire it for some special rea- 
son. Many advertisers specify 
“OFFSET” regardless of the 
stock they wish to use. 


Callin an OffsetSalesman 





Discuss such problems with 
him. His time, his experience, 
his knowledge of possibilities 
are yours, gladly, for the ask- 
ing. 


Published in the interests of More 
Effective Advertising by the 
HARRISSEYBOLD-POTTER Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturers of— 
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offset rotary offset 


Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 
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DOLLARS 
IN MOTION 


We realize today that pros- 
perity is not merely wealth, 
or goods, or high wages. It is 
money in action, exchanged 
for goods. Securing pr os- 
perity by advertising for it is 
at least as certain as securing 
any other concerted action 
by the same means. When 
everybody is pessimistic, bus- 
iness is bad. When everybody 
is optimistic, business is good. 
Business continues to be good 
as long as people think it is. 
If they continue to think it 
is, as they continue to want 
motor cars and silk stockings, 
then business cycles of alter- 
nating good and bad times 
will become as obsolete as 
bicycles. 

For years it was believed 
that depressions were inevit- 
able. They were known as 
“hard times”, and accepted as 
acts of God. 

This was simply the result 
of a state of mind. Banish the 
state of mind, keep up the 
brisk exchange of dollars for 
goods, and prosperity cannot 
possibly fold its tents and 
depart. 

The exchange of dollars for goods . . . . . + «a beautiful 
thought for the manufacturer to contemplate ! No wonder he seeks 
means to capitalize this exchange, and finds ready at hand — 
advertising. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN,ic 
247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 














We Pick Cub Salesmen from All 
Departments of Our Business 


Fully Half of the Conklin Pen Sales Organization Has Been Developed 
from Material Se¢ired within the Company 


By C. B. Mathes 


Sales Manager, The Conklin Pen Company 


\ E believe that the best way to 

select a salesman and to 
teach him is to develop him from 
within your own _ organization. 
That, 
thought behind the development of 
salesmen in the home office, 
branch office or factory. While it 
is manifestly impossible in every 
instance to adopt this policy, yet, 
by and large, we believe it brings 
the greater results. 

Incidentally, it is our observa- 
tion that the leaders of modern 
business are ‘more and more 


having a wider conception of its 
sphere and that it does not end 
with the piling up of dividends and 
cash reserves. To be sure, profit is 
necessary if business is to be a 


success. However, it is one of 
the boasts of many of our large 
corporations that its employees 
are heavy stockholders, and ‘this 
practice is encouraged in the be- 
lief that the employee’s interest is 
one of the corporation’s main as- 
sets. If this be true, then it should 
also follow that employees ought 
not to be restricted to one phase 
of work, By this we mean simply 
because an individual has entered 
an organization as a clerk or as 
a factory man, is no reason why 
he should not be given an op- 
portunity to change to some other 
department. 

We have no quarrel with those 
who prefer to employ fully de- 
veloped salesmen. Undoubtedly, 
there are instances where this is 
the ideal and proper thing to do. 
In fact, we have done so and 
pre bably will do so again. But so 
far as possible, we endeavor to 
train our salesmen in our office. 
Of the last ten men who have been 
employed as salesmen all but two 
have been advanced from the 
ranks and of the two who came to 
us from the outside, one was a 


primarily, ought to be the. 


complete failure. However, we 
should say that our present force 
is about 50-50, but the 50 per cent 
who came from other sources have 
been with us long enough to have 
absorbed the ideals and business 
policies which we entertain. 

Perhaps we weaken our position 
by admitting that we do not have 
a particular course of training for 
prospective salesmen. We have 
advanced them from every depart- 
ment, Neither would our observa- 
tion indicate that coming from 
any single department would _ in- 
sure greater: success, even though 
the individual may have been 
previously engaged in manual 
labor. 

If an individual possesses the 
proper qualifications, he is going 
to develop into a_ satisfactory 
"eer If he does not, he will 
ail. 


SALESMEN ARE MADE NOT BORN 


Now isn’t it more desirable to 
observe men at close range and 
train them under your immediate 
direction, than to risk the ex- 
pense of investing in a poor sales- 
man? This does not mean that 
we believe salesmen are born and 
not made. On the contrary, we 
have small patience with that 
theory, but we do believe that 
some men either lack, or are un- 
willing to develop, those traits 
which are necessary to successful 
selling, even though it be nothing 
more than a determination to work 
steadily. 

For example, we have in mind 
a young fellow who had every 
visible attribute of success. He 
was desirous of becoming a sales- 
man and both his record and ap- 
pearance warranted consideration. 
He was under observation for a 
long time and given every oppor- 
tunity to advance. We purposely 
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had him meet several men inter- 
ested in sales and who had ex- 
tended experience in judging human 
nature. Without exception, he was 
considered high-grade sales ma- 
terial, Yet, he developed a lack 
of ambition and interest which 
finally led to his discharge be- 
fore even being transferred to the 
sales department. Obviously, we 
saved much financial loss and em- 
barrassment by being able to 
check him up before sending him 
out to represent us. 

Turnover is a much-discussed 
subject but it has small place in 
a sales organization. To school a 
salesman is an expensive proposi- 
tion and continued changes in 
salesmen not only make for ex- 
pense but cause dealers to have a 
decreasing confidence in the firm, 
a consideration which cannot be 
overlooked in these days of keen 
competition. 

We endeavor at all times to 
ave some individual in mind and 
under observation, even though un- 
known to himself. After we be- 
lieve he is of the proper caliber 
to make a successful salesman, we 
ascertain his desires and ambitions, 
but even this may be done in an 
indirect way and_ without his 
knowing just what it is all about. 
Thus we have had the advantage 
of picking our man under the 
most satisfactory and advanta- 
geous conditions. 

Once he is headed toward sales 
we give him every opportunity to 
absorb such knowledge as will en- 
able him to present our sales talk 
and arguments in the most con- 
vincing manner. We make it a 
point to discuss with him such 
matters as come up from time to 
time that will enable him to 
visualize our general sales pro- 
gram. If the underlying trait is 
absolute loyalty and a determina- 
tion to succeed, then the super- 
structure of sales arguments and 
other details is easily acquired. 
Personally we prefer a salesman 
who is absolutely sold on the 
house by which he is employed 
and who looks forward to a long, 
profitable and pleasant business 
connection, to the more spectacular 
and high-powered salesman, who 
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looks upon his position as a job 
and who is apt to step aside once 
the going becomes hard. 

Under present highly competi- 
tive conditions, the salesman who 
is not thoroughly in accord with 
his house, who does not under- 
stand the underlying ideals and 
principles, is apt to be dis- 
couraged, to lose his morale and 
finally give up in despair. Where- 
as the individual who, through 
his years of preparation, has 
learned to realize that his house 
has good and adequate reasons 
for its policy, and that its mer- 
chandise is conscientiously built, 
is certain that success will ul- 
timately come as the reward for 
tenacious, intelligent effort. 


JOB HUNTERS NOT WANTED 


The 1927 salesman must look 
upon his work as something more 
than a job. The man who is 
merely looking for a job is given 
scant consideration, because in- 
variably he will jump when a bet- 
ter job is in sight. He is more 
interested in what he calls getting 


ahead, which consists of jumping 
about, than in advancing step by 


step. The salesman we have in 
mind is the one who will try to 
succeed through his own efforts 
rather than through _ shifting 
about. 

There is one thing to guard 
against however. The individual 
who has worked inside for any 
considerable length of time is very 
apt to overlook the value of time 
when he is out on his own. He 
has been accustomed to work by 
the clock, so to speak, When he 
gets many miles away and is free 
from the usual restraint and di- 
rection, he may have a tendency 
to waste time and this is likely to 
show itself within a few months. 
During this period of readjust- 
ment, it is necessary that he be 
given careful handling and be 
made to feel that his activities are 
closely observed and that he can- 
not waste time without materially 
affecting his results. 

As an inside employee, he has 
had a certain definite task before 
him. At the close of the day he 
could see just what he had ac- 
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Better 
Space-Buying 





Space buyers in the best advertising 
agencies are applying new tests to media. 
They realize that essentially they are not 
buying space—but introductions to pro- 
spective customers for a product. To 
whom is the introduction given? Can 
they buy the product if they want to? Does 
the introduction take place during rush 
hours to and from work—or in the home 
under receptive conditions? What stand- 
ing has the newspaper sponsoring the 
introduction? 


This new test has given the Boston Evening 
Transcript for the five months ended 
May 31, a gain in financial advertising 
of 36,532 lines—and a gain for all 


national advertising of 24,723 lines. 


Boston Lbening Granscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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complished. As a salesman, his 
results are more uncertain. One 
day he may exert every effort 
without corresponding results; the 
next day he may secure a fine 
volume of business with apparent- 
ly a minimum amount of effort. 
Until he realizes that there is a 
law of compensation which is 
everlastingly at work, he is apt 
to lose sight of the value of the 
hours spent in conscientious en- 
deavor, even though the immediate 
results are not great. It is during 
this period that he needs careful 
counsel and advice because this is 
the time during which he is laying 
the foundation of a_ successful 
career or developing the weak 
backbone of a drifter. 

Much has been said pro and con 
as to the authority the individual 
salesman should have in his ter- 
ritory. We believe the answer to 
this question lies very largely in 
the training the salesman has had. 
If he has not been thoroughly in- 
structed and educated in the ideals, 
policies and merchandise of the 
company, then manifestly his 
scope of authority and the de- 
pendence which can be placed up- 
on his judgment, must necessarily 
be limited. If, on the other hand, 
he has had the opportunity to 
study and understand his employer 
both as manufacturer and as 
vender, he is in much better posi- 
tion to judge wisely and well re- 
garding the details and minor 
matters which daily confront him. 

We recognize the different kinds 
of sales organizations American 
manufacturers. require. Probably, 
the plan we have adopted would 
not work well in an organization 
of several hundred salesmen. 
There well outlined and defined 
schools undoubtedly would be 
necessary. Neither do we over- 
look those large organizations 
whose products so predominate 
that the so-called order-taking 
type of salesman will suffice. 

Someone has said that the most 
interesting thing in business is the 
personal equation. It is the one 
thing which cannot be reduced to 
mathematical laws or worked ac- 
cording to mechanics. Another 
successful executive says that the 
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development of men is as inter- 
esting and gratifying to him as 
black figures in his annual state- 
ment. 

It would seem from this, that 
the successful sales executive 
would get his greatest satisfaction 
not only in building up an or- 
ganization which would produce 
increasing results, but also in 
building up manhood among all 
employees. We know of no bet- 
ter way to do this than to pick 
and develop the salesmen from in- 
side the organization wherever that 
is possible, because the results ob 
tained are not only beneficial to 
the individuals themselves but to 
all the other employees as well. 


To Publish “Office 
Management” 


Office Management is the name of a 
new monthly publication to be devoted 
to the interests of office managers in 
New England, which will be issued July 
10 by The Richardson Publications, 
Boston. The type page will he sever 
by_ ten inches. 

John Merrill is advertising director 
and Walter B. Grover, editor. Henry 
E. Webster is in charge of merchar 
dising and Walter E. McMillan is cir 


culation manager. 


Coburn Trolley Track Account 
to Vautrain 


The Coburn Trolley Manufacturing 
Company, Holyoke, ass., manufac 
turer of doors and folding, partition, and 
garage door hardware, has placed its 
advertising account with Charles | 
Vautrain, Associates, Holyoke, adver 
tising. 


Wm. Knabe & Company 
Advances Berthold Neuer 


Berthold Neuer, for nearly twenty 
seven years associated with Wm. Knabhe 
Company, New York, piano manu 
facturer, has been elected vice-president 


Dr. R. E. Spline Leaves 
Pepsodent 


Dr. R. E. Spline, for the last seven 
years manager of sales of the a 
Company, Chicago, has resigned fron 
that position. 


Peerless Shipments Gain 


The Peerless Motor Car Compan) 
Cleveland, shipped 1,700 cars in May, 
against 1,300 in the previous month. 
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Weyerbacy 
Ave eT 
MERCHANT, 

SAInT 


SerForestProg 
Sing CEPARTM ENT 
. NATIONAL Bann PUN OMm.s 
PAUL, MINNESOTA 


ucts 


April 50, 1927. 


8 Publications, 
sh Avenue, 
’ Tllinots, 


“Attention Mr. s, D. R, Smith. 
Dear Mr, Smith; 


I too am ®orry not to have 8€en you on 
your last trip to Saint Paul! 


Our Sdvertising 
°. ected market you 
© we do not attempt to check inquiry costs, 
£ evidence that "Business" is read 
ght People to Tee en ly *etisfieg t you are 
helping us to Get to the People we Want to Teach, 


Yours very truly, 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, 
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“The automotive trade in Argentina showed a decided improvement 
during the first quarter of 1927.” 
—*‘Commerce Reports,”” May 30, 1927. 


Automobile Exports in 
April Were the Biggest 
in History 


In April 34,840 passenger cars 
and 11,863 trucks were sold 
abroad by manufacturers of the 
United States, a gain of 510.5 per 
cent. over April, 1926. 


This was 9.9 per cent. of all 
the passenger cars produced and 
26.7 per cent. of all the trucks 
produced. 


ARGENTINE RANKS SECOND 


During the first quarter of the 
year, Argentina bought 14,433 
automobiles from the United 
States, being its second best cus- 
tomer in the world. Australia 
was first and Canada third. 


LA PRENSA during April pub- 


lished institutional advertising for 


the following passenger cars and 
trucks: 


Auburn 

Buick 

Chevrolet 

Chrysler 

Dodge 

Essex 

Fiat 

Ford 

Graham Brothers Trucks 
Hupmobile 
International Trucks 
Liberty Trucks 
Oakland 

Oldsmobile 
Overland 

Republic Trucks 
Star 


Studebaker 


LA PRENSA 
of 


BUENOS AIRES 


during April published 32,501 lines of new car advertising and 13,671 


lines of used car advertising. 


Circulation during April was 250,244 average daily and Sunday and 
332,191 average Sunday, the largest in South America. 


Advertising in LA PRENSA reaches all classes in the best market in 
South America. Established in 1869, the influence and prestige of 
LA PRENSA have extended throughout Spanish America. 


Contracts made now have the benefit of a rate that was established 
when the circulation was forty to fifty thousand less than at present. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 


New York 
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Industrial Advertisers Discuss 
Importance of Research 


Thorough Analysis Must Precede Any Effort to Make Industrial Adver- 
tising a More Resultful Selling Influence 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, June 13, 1927. 
y Wire) 
iy HE Sixth Annual Convention 
of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association opened to- 
day with a record registration at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. More 
than 250 advertising executives 
registered at convention head- 
quarters and nearly double that 
number attended the opening ses- 
sion. A luncheon was featured by 
addresses by James F. Lincoln, 
president, Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president, University of 
Wisconsin. 
“Markets Today and Tomorrow” 
was the general topic discussed at 
the first day’s meetings. Nearly 


every speaker emphasized the place 
and importance of market study 
and analysis. That thorough analy- 


sis must precede any effort to make 
industrial advertising more effec- 
tive as a selling influence was the 
central theme that ran through 
practically all the talks and dis- 
cussions. 

Only when advertisers tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and facts 
which will educate the reader, will 
the reader take advertising as seri- 
ously as the manufacturer wishes 
it to be taken, James F. Lincoln, 
president of Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, declared. “The 
public must believe that they are 
going to obtain something worth 
while when they read advertise- 
ments,” he continued. 

“We must make our advertising, 
which is the most expensive litera- 
ture that we know anything about, 
as instructive and as interesting 
as the editorial contents from the 
pens of experts. Then, advertise- 
ments must be written so that the 
reader will learn from them what 
machines and materials to use and 
how to use them. The business 
and trade press must reach out and 
grasp leadership. On controversial 


engineering matters I believe the 


trade journals should take sides. 
By doing this, the economic pro- 
gress of the world would be ad- 
vanced enormously. New princi- 
ples with their resultant saving or 
better service would become a fact 
in a fraction of the time required 
at present.” 

Business is writing a new Magna 
Charta that will mean the end of 
drudgery, Glenn Frank declared. 
Dr. Frank delivered the same ad- 
dress for the most part that he 
gave at the Milwaukee District 
Convention, and which was printed 
in the’ April 14 issue of Printers’ 
INK. 

Industrial advertisers are faced 
today with a paradox in trying to 
analyze the conditions which will 
obtain in tomorrow’s markets, Jay 
E. Mason, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, told the group meeting 
of advertising agents. “Industry is 
at once concentrating and expand- 
ing,” he said. “The movement to- 
ward concentration is the result of 
competition for recognition and 
leadership. This has reduced the 
number of buying units and in- 
creased the average consuming 
capacity per unit. The compensat- 
ing factor is the creation of new 
industries. Witness the almost 
mushroom growth of electric re- 
frigeration and transportation by 
bus. The seller must formulate 
his marketing plans and _ policies 
along parallel lines. He should not 
be deceived by numbers alone in 
rating his markets but should study 
the concentration of buying power. 
He should be on the alert for new 
markets, new buying practices, 
new marketing methods. Above 
all, he should never be satisfied.” 


“The American Weekly” 
Appoints E. A. Phelps 


Edward A. Phelps, formerly repre- 
senting, the Chicago Tribune in the 
New England territory, has been ap- 
— to represent The American 

eekly in the New England territory 
with Leon W. Stetson. 
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A Formula 
for Getting New Bank 
Business 


F I were asked for a formula 

by which a bank may develop 
new business profitably it would 
be this: 

First: The bank shoutd have a 
clearly defined policy with regard 
to expansion—a policy based upon 
a thorough analysis of its oppor- 
tunities under local conditions, and 
a policy to be closely adhered to 
as long as those conditions remain 
unchanged. 

Second: The policy once estab- 
lished, the bank should work out in 
advance a definite plan for de- 
veloping business in all depart- 
ments; this plan to have as its 
chief object the capitalizing of 
contacts already established with 
its own present customers. 

Third: This plan from the 
standpoint of execution will com- 
bine two essentials: First, a com- 
prehensive advertising program in 
which each department of the 
bank is given proper emphasis, but 
in which duplication between de- 
partments will be avoided; second, 
a program designed primarily to 
maintain constant contact with 
your customers through the printed 
word and also to prepare the way 
for a personal approach, which is 
the second essential, and to my 
mind indispensable. 

The personal contact may be 
established in any one of three 
ways, and should, in fact, be estab- 
lished by all three: 

(1) By prompt, courteous, in- 
telligent and cheerful service ac- 
tually rendered over the counter. 

(2) By the daily meetings of 
the officers or directors with their 
customers. 

(3) By your specially trained 
outside men in their interviews 
with prospects. 

Fourth: This entire plan of new 
business development should be 
under the direct supervision and 
control of one officer, preferably 

Excerpt from an address made by 
H. Brooks Herring of the Baltimore 


Trust Company, before a meeting of 
the New Jersey Bankers Forum. 
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an executive vice-president. (As 
the old saying goes, “Don’t send a 
boy to do a man’s work.”) It is 
this officer’s duty to co-ordinate all 
efforts in the direction of business 
extension. He will be as valuable 
to his bank for the commitments 
which he avoids as for those which 
he assumes. He should never 
cease to count the cost. He will 
not be satisfied with quantitative 
results alone. He will insist that 
the business be secured at a profit, 
or not at all. 


Finds Scare Copy Effective 


Nationa Carson Company, Inc 
New Yor« 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read “The wdown on ‘Scare’ 
Copy,”’ which appeared in the May 26 
issue of Printers’ Inx with much in- 
terest and it strikes me as being a very 
sensible answer to the agitation against 
scare copy. 

We are using scare copy on flash- 
lights this year to determine, if possible, 
whether it will ring the bell for us. 
We are doing it on the theory that it 
is the strongest basic appeal we have 
for flashlights. If people respond to this 
kind of advertising we believe it is 
sound. In other words, the consumer 
determines the answer in the long run 
on this as well as most other adver- 
tising speculations. Such evidence as 
we have had thus far indicates that our 
present type of copy is the most effec- 
tive we have ever used. 

Paut B. West, 


Manager of Advertising Division. 


New Account for Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 

Henry Hyman & Company, New York, 
manufacturers of electrical specialties 
have appointed the Ferry-Hanly Adver- 
tising Company, New York, to direct 
their advertising account. Newspapers, 
a and business papers will be 
u 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers Appoints G. C. Smith 


Guy C. Smith, of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, has been appointed chair- 
man of the outdoor advertising commit- 
tee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 


Spencer Young with Quality 
Group 


Spencer Young, recently with Wolf- 
Thomen, Inc., New York, has joined the 
advertising department of The a 
Group, New York. He formerly had 
been with Liberty. 


John Finn has joined the staff of the 
Dell Publishing Company, New York 
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From Cosmétics to Automobiles 


~ ARGENTINA buys! 


ARGENTINA produces many commodities which the 
world needs. She has been exporting them in ever- 
increasing volume. National prosperity is the result. 


ARGENTINA therefore has the wherewithal to pur- 
chase both necessities and luxuries abroad. The United 
States has benefited chiefly from this fact. Its exports 
to ARGENTINA have steadily mounted to an unprece- 
dented total of $143,000,000. 


A true conception of the range of these exports may 
be had by noting only a few of the products enter- 
ing into this trade. Among others, are: Hosiery, 
construction material, patent medicines, toilet articles, 
agricultural implements, oils, radio apparatus; in fact, 
everything “From Cosmetics to Automobiles.” 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


presents a distinct parallel to this record of huge trade de- 
velopment. 


Not only does it carry a greater volume of display advertis- 
ing in all classifications than ever before, outstripping its 
nearest competitor by ever wider margins, but in_ its 
columns there appear advertisements representative of prac- 
tically everything “From Cosmetics to Automobiles.” 


LA NACION, standing on its record of_ unsurpassed 
supremacy in serving its advertisers, automatically places 
itself in a class apart as the necessary result-getting medium 
for carrying the sales message from the American manufac- 
turer—whatever his product—to the prosperous and pro- 
gressive buying public of ARGENTINA. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina.” 
“Ask ARGENTINA about LA NACION.” 
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Mailing Lists 
That Do Not Overlook 
Good Prospects 


Hosart BrotHers Company 
Troy, Oxro 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In talking with the cash register folks 
of Dayton a few weeks ago they told 
me no name went into their permanent 
list unless the man or firm was listed 
in Dun’s. 

They told us that the list would grow 
to such unwieldy proportions and be so 
expensive to cover that they had to 
have some ‘“‘final court” to decide 
whether the name went in their list or 
not. 

We get hundreds of prospects turned 
in from our salesmen—that we can 
neither locate in Dun’s nor in our 
Chilton’s Garage list. We don’t know 
whether to throw these out at the end 
of six months if they’re not in the 
most recent issue of Dun’s—or to con- 
tinue mailing to them for several years. 

Has someone else had any experience 
along this line, and if s0, what have 
they found out about a “court of last 
resort”? 

I hesitate to follow the National Cash 
Register plan because it means junking 
so many seemingly good names, yet 
they certainly have been through the 
mill of experience, and know what they 


are doing. 
Besene Brotruers Company, 
Wittram H. Hosarr. 


COMPANY as large as the 

National Cash Register Com- 
pany quite naturally has to find 
some arbitrary limit for its mail- 
ing list but even that company 
probably realizes that by using its 
arbitrary limit it is losing certain 
prospects who would make excel- 
lent customers. The limit, in such 
instances, is chosen because the 
cost of carrying more names would 
be greater than the profits to be 
derived from the comparatively 
few good names in the list. 

Any company that can trust its 
salesmen for furnishing prospect 
lists would do well to use some 
caution in dropping names which 
are not listed in rating directo- 
ries. This must not be taken to 
imply. that such directories are not 
reliable guides. On the contrary, 
they perform an excellent and in- 
dispensable service. However, there 
are many good prospects who for 
various reasons do not get ratings. 

Some years ago, a prominent 
hardware executive left a house 
with which he had been for a long 
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time and started a business of his 
own. The backbone of his new 
business was a list of accounts few 
of which had any rating. This ex- 
ecutive went out among the trade 
and found a number of alert young 
men and extended them credit, 
knowing that these men would 
build good business. Today, many 
of the men are rated highly—but 
they got their start because this 
hardware executive was willing to 
be guided by his own judgment of 
their capability. 

Several years ago, Printers’ 
INK contained the story of an ex- 
ecutive who boosted his sales vol- 
ume by extending credit to dealers 
who, for certain reasons, were un- 
able to get credit from competi- 
tors. Because this executive was 
a keen judge of men and their 
possibilities he was able to clean 
up by going over lists that com- 
petitors would not touch. 

If a company’s salesmen under- 
stand the importance of credit and 
understand how to judge the credit 
possibilities of a prospect the com- 
pany can be guided by salesmen’s 
recommendations. Printers’ INK 
has published several articles con- 
cerning the difficult subject of 
trusting salesmen for credit data. 
Where the salesmen do appreciate 
the implications of credit their 
lists furnish valuable names for 
any company to follow. After all 
the salesman is on the ground and 
is in a position to understand the 
sales possibilities of the prospects 
whom he meets. 

There is no question that a com- 
pany which does set up arbitrary 
limits for its lists is overlooking 
good prospects. The question re- 
solves itself into whether it is 
more profitable to plug a larger 
list with the possibility that many 
of the unrated names on that list 
will produce orders or whether it 
is better to limit the list since the 
cost of pushing the larger list is 
so high as to make the profits from 
the good, unrated names _insuffi- 
cient to carry the cost of keeping 
the list to a large size—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Maine Publishers to Meet 

The Maine Press Association will hold 
its annual —— % on August 19 an 
20, at Lakewood, Me. 





: c During May 

| Columbus Depart- 
| ment stores used 

| 397,215 agate lines 
of paid advertising 


in The COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH w w ~ 
@ In this classifica- 


tion The DISPATCH 
led all other Col- 
umbus newspapers 
combined by more 
than 100,000 agate 


lines wy w]e Ww 


For years Dispatch leadership in 
Department store advertising has 
never been seriously threatened. 
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What Is The Real Test 
of an Advertisement? 


You have something to sell—something 
forwhich there should bea fair demand. 


You place an advertisement in a maga- 
zine in order to sell it, or get inquiries 
about it. 


You ask for answers and get none. 
Has the advertisement been successful? 
What is your candid opinion? 


Advertisements in American Home 
Magazines get orders and inquiries. 
These magazines pay mail order adver- 
tisers. They will most certainly pay 
publicity advertisers. 





American Home Magazine Publishers 


INCORPORATED 


woma 
ot ot 


. mean 
510 No. Dearborn St., Chicago ae 
had 
PUBLISHER MEMBERS But 
Blade & Ledger, Chicago Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. Comp 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated Companion, New York City 
Everyday Life, Chicago Illustrated Mechanics, 
Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo. Mother’s-Home Life, Chicago 
Household Guest, Chicago Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Today’s Housewife, New York City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 














Is Your Product Hard to Sampler 


How the Makers of Diamond Dyes, Twinplex Stroppers, Church Seats 


and Other 


Nationally Advertised Products 


Have 


Solved Difficult,Sampling Problems 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


‘SGCAMPLING is all right for 
some articles,” the makers of 
Diamond Dyes might quite logically 
say. “We can see where it’s a 
fine thing for tooth-paste, or 
shaving cream, or candy, or food 
oducts. But if we sent a 


Wells & Richardson say: “We 
supply now, and have for many 
years, both the mail requests and 
retail merchants, with a _ small 
card giving the samples of ma- 
terial dyed with Diamond Dyes, 
of which we use from twelve 











A Thorough Test 
Recently Made by the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Proves the Economy of 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 


"The Managing Director of this hotel, Mr. Arthur L. Lee, 
desiring positive proof concerning the relative economic value 
of various brands of sheets and 
pillow cases, offered to him as 
“equal to UTICA,” decided to 
put these brands through « 
laundry test 
Sheets were taken at ran 
dom, and after being weighed 
and tested, were washed 134 
times. They were completely 
dried after eac hing. They 
were then again weighed and 
tested 
result, the outstanding 
superiority of the UTICA 
Sheet placed it far above the 
others, and insured the contio 
wed “Specification of UTICA 
Sheets and Pillow Cases by the 
Hotel McAlpin. 








SAMPLES OF UTICA AND MOHAWK SHEETING ARE FASTENED IN THE BACK OF A 
BOOKLET, “RESTFUL SLEEP” 


woman a sample envelope of one 
of our dye powders, it wouldn’t 
mean much to her. She is in- 
terested only in the results to be 
had from using that powder,” 
But the Wells & Richardson 
Company, Burlington, Vt., being 
ingenious, isn’t stopped by such 
negative thought. In fact, it 
turns it into an advantage. If a 
voman is interested only in the 
results to be had from using its 
product, that’s exactly what it 
will and does send her; free 
imples of piece goods which have 
been dyed with Diamond Dyes. 


to fifteen thousand per month. 

“We have more replies during 
the months from September to 
May—because more people are in- 
terested in dyeing during these 
months—than we do during the 
months from May to Septem- 
ber. However, with the change 
in textiles and the change in the 
mode of dress, we do not notice 
the depression during the warmer 
months that was formerly ex- 
perienced, and the general bus- 
iness continues fairly regularly 
throughout the year. 


“We believe that this sample 
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offer is a very efficient means of 
acquainting the woman in the 
household with the actual value of 
home dyeing.” 

Another company which cleverly 
samples the results of using its 
product, rather than the product 
itself, is the Twinplex Sales Com- 
pany, St. Louis, maker of the 
Twinplex Stropper. The Twin- 
plex company offers to send, free, 
a razor blade (any make), which 
has been stropped on a Twinplex 
Stropper. The offer has been fea- 
tured in national magazines since 
September, 1924. In this period 
the company has been receiving 
an average of 2,000 requests 
a month for free blades. In- 
quiries are particularly good in the 
fall and spring, probably because, 
the advertiser says, “a Twinplex 
stropper is an ideal gift, and it is 
during the spring and fall seasons 
that most opportunities for mak- 
ing gifts are present.” 

Questioned as to the value of 
this sample offer for checking the 
comparative pulling power of 


various magazines, as well as in- 


dividual advertisements, the Twin- 
plex company says: “We attempt 
to judge the pulling power of a 
magazine and the strength of ad- 
vertising layout and copy by com- 
parative inquiry records, but we 
realize that the best inquiry puller 
is not always the best for stimu- 
lating sales through the regular 
trade channels.” 

Quite a number of other “hard 
to sample” products are being sam- 
pled through current national ad- 
vertising. The Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
offer to send, for 25 cents, a set 
of three attractive doilies made 
of Utica Sheeting. 

Swatches of Utica and Mohawk 
sheetings are also sent in folders 
which list the merits of the material 
and give the correct size sheets 
for different kinds and sizes of 
beds. This company also mails a 
booklet, “Restful Sleep.” Fastened 
to the inside of the back cover are 
two swatches of Mohawk and 
Utica sheeting. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, in its advertising, asks 
folks to send for a “Free Cross 
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Section of Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet 
Seat.” 

“The response to offers of this 
sample has been remarkable,” this 
company states. “It is a particu- 
larly effective tie-up since all of 
our advertising shows a cross sec- 
tion similar to the sample which 
we send. Our salesmen also use it 
in solicitation, and we have reason 
to believe that it is kept perma- 
nently in the offices of many archi- 
tects and engineers.” 

Houbigant, Inc., the well-known 
perfumer, offers free samples of 
“sachets perfumed with five Hou- 
bigant odeurs.” The Olson Rug 
Company, Chicago, would find it 
very difficult to send a sample of 
a rug, But it can and does send 
samples of rug yarn prepared by 
the Olson process. 


WHY OZITE IS SAMPLED 


The Clinton Carpet Company, 
Chicago, sends out free a sample 
section of its Ozite Rug Cushion. 
It has featured this sample offer 
in magazine advertising for two 
and a half years. It says: “Be- 
cause Ozite is a comparatively 
new product in the field, and be- 
cause carpet cushions in general 
are comparatively unknown to the 
housewife, we believe coupon ad- 
vertising, with a sample as the 
basis, is particularly applicable to 
our problem. It is a simple method 
of showing the consumer your 
product, and since our product is 
so new, and is so different from 
the ordinary samples one gets in 
replying to national advertise- 
ments, its benefit is therefore 
greater.” 

The C. F. Church Mfg. Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., maker of 
Church Sani-White Toilet Seats, 
has been offering, for about three 
years in magazine advertising, to 
send a free sample of Sani-White 
Toilet Seat Sheathing, The sample 
is a little ring or disc of sheathing 
about the size of a_half-dollar, 
with an inside wood core. On 
the core is stamped this wording: 
“Magnified sample to illustrate 
strength and toughness of material 
used as a covering on Church 
Sani-White Seats. Press out wood, 
place forefinger of each hand in 
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GROWTH 


HIS month to date 
The United States 
Daily has carried 24% 


more lineage than in 


the largest previous 
month. This will make 
June another record 
month. 
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ring and pull.” This disc is pasted 
on the lower corner of a letter and 
goes out in a regular envelope. 

During the months in which the 
Church company’s advertising is 
heaviest, it averages 4,000 to 5,000 
requests per month for this sample. 
The company says: “We are well 
satisfied with the results of our 
sample offer, as it gives us an op- 
portunity to show the consumer 
the decided advantage of the 
sheathing used on our toilet seats, 
over the ordinary paint, spray or 
lacquer finish.” 

Finally, there is the unique 
sampling plan of the Earnshaw 
Sales Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Vanta Baby Garments. 
The garments dress the baby with- 
out a pin or a button, all the fas- 
tenings being bows of Vanta 
Twistless Tape. 

Let the Earnshaw people them- 
selves tell the rest of the story: 
“Tt was perfectly apparent, and 
still is, that mothers would not use 
Vanta Baby Garments unless they 
were convinced that the tapes are 
exactly what we claim for them— 
twistless under all conditions. 
When we started advertising in 
the fall of 1924, we adopted the 
plan of offering free a Vanta Pin- 
less Diaper Pattern, and enough 
Twistless Tape for the fastenings, 
believing that this familiarity with 
the tape would create confidence in 
the garments fastened with it. We 
have featured this offer from the 
very first. 

“Our sample offer is complicated 
for the reason that the tape itself 
is classed as ‘merchandise’ and 
must be mailed under the mer- 
chandise postage rates. In our 
advertising, we also feature a 
‘Baby’s Outfit’ book and a price 
list of our merchandise. This 
book and price list is mailed in a 
separate envelope, so that each 
person who answers our advertis- 
ing receives two envelopes. 

“We are not large advertisers, 
but from the space we have used 
since September, 1924, we have 
sent out approximately 120,000 of 
these patterns and envelopes con- 
taining the Twistless Tape. 

“Without doubt, this sample 
offer has been of real benefit to 
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us. It has put into the hands oi 
these 120,000 who replied to ou: 
advertisements, the Diaper Patter: 
and the actual sample of the tape 
In every instance, in answering 
these replies, we include the name: 
of the nearest dealers who handle 
Vanta Baby Garments. Our dis- 
tribution is extensive. It should 
be, because we worked about ten 
years before we began to advertise, 
in order to get our garments into 
practically every community thai 
our advertising would reach. We 
are traveling twenty-three sales- 
men, and covering the entire 
country,” 

Take heart, you manufacturers 
of other “hard-to-sample” prod- 
ucts. No matter how difficult 
your sampling problem may seem, 
a little closer study will surely 
bring to light a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 


Approves Mr. McNeal’s Stand 
on Specialty Orders 


J. N. Cottrns Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

I have read the article, ““What the 
Modern Wholesaler Thinks’ of Specialty 
Orders,” in the June 9 issue of Prin1 
ERs’ IN K, with more than passing inter 
est. I wish there were more sales 
managers of Mr. McNeal’s caliber. Un- 
fortunately, however, men with Mr. Mc- 
Neal’s vision are in the minority. 

I shall take A - in passing on 
the article to few buyers and _ sales 
managers who i know personally do not 
treat specialty orders as they should. 

J. N. Corttns, 
President. 


Ohio Automobile Club Maga- 
zines Form Association 


The editors and business managers of 
the automobile club magazines, published 
in Ohio, have organized The Ohio State 
Automobile Association Publications, 
with headquarters in Columbus. The 
following were elected officers: W. H 
Davis, Motour, president; H. G. Fergus, 
The Ohio Motorist, first vice-president ; 
Bryan Wilson, The Headlight, second 
vice-president; and Hoyt Cummings, 
Columbus Motorist, secretary-treasurer 


H. J. McGrath Joins L. 
Schoenfeld & Sons 


H. J. McGrath, recently with th: 
Broadway Department Store, Tacoma, 
Wash., has joined L. Schoenfeld & Sons, 
furniture dealers, of that city, as ad 
vertising manager. 
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NY drug or department store will tell you that 
the growth in sales of Golden Peacock Toilet 
Preparations in recent years has been outstanding. 
This is the sixth successive year that we have had 
the good fortune to cooperate with the makers— 
the Paris Toilet Company—in an advertising way. 
Q, Over thirty million dollars spent on keyed copy, 
copy from which each dollar in sales is recorded, 
has given this agency an unmatched experience in 
learning what to say to make people buy. Today over 
seventy-five percent of our business is advertising 
of merchandise sold through dealers, 
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Chain Drug 
Association Meets at 
New York 


Associated Chain 
Conference Features Meeting of 
Merchandise Managers Who 
Discuss Their General Problems 
in a Separate Conference at 
New York. 


HE conference at New York 

on June 6 and 7 of the As- 
sociated Chain Drug Stores had 
an unusual feature in that while 
major executives were taking up 
group policies, merchandise man- 
agers from fifty of the group’s 
stores were discussing the general 
problems of their work in a 
separate section of the same con- 
ference. 

According to D. C. Kellar, presi- 
dent of the association, who also 
is president of the Dow Drug 
Company, of Cincinnati, this first 
session of merchandise men proved 
so satisfactory that buying officials 
will meet regularly hereafter to 
talk not of manufacturers’ terms 
and discounts but of experiences of 
their own in selling merchandise 
in their various stores. 

“The Associated Chain Drug 
Stores,” Mr. Kellar tells Prrnt- 
ers’ INK, “was organized four 
years ago with a membership of 
200 stores doing a total gross 
business of $20,000,000 a year. The 
group now includes only one in- 
dependent chain in each of thirty 
cities across the United States, 
although in a few cases there are 
two in the same city, and at pres- 
ent it is growing at the rate of 
thirty to fifty new stores a year 
with $1,000,000 additional volume 
monthly. Today its membership is 
made up of about 500 stores whose 
gross volume of business is esti- 
mated at $85,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

“As individuals, the chain stores 
in the organization advertise in 
local newspapers on an average 
appropriation of 2 to 3 per cent, 
the grand total of our newspaper 
advertising coming to $2,000,000 
yearly. 

“Executives of the associated 
stores meet three times a year—in 
February, June and October—to 
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take up general problems. Earlier 
this year we decided that it would 
benefit all member chains if mer- 
chandise managers from our 
stores all over the country held a 
session at the same time the execu- 
tives met, for the main purpose of 
exchanging experiences in regard 
to the selling of those goods which 
all the stores handle. 

“This June session was the first 
of these combined meetings, and 
as a result of their two-day get- 
together to talk over common 
problems, we have decided that in 
the future our merchandise men 
shall meet regularly at _ the 
February conference to ask gen- 
eral questions of each other and 
to get answers that will help their 
individual merchandising in their 
own territories.” 


W. J. Weldon with Louis 
C. M. Reed, Inc. 


W. J. Weldon, for eleven years vice- 
president and general manager of Muller 
MacClean & Company, Inc., New York, 
as become vice-president, general man- 
ager and member of the board of di- 
rectors of Louis C. M. Reed, Inc., New 
York export firm. 


E. R. Cheyney Joins New 
Haven Clock Company 


E. Ralph Cheyney, recently with the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., New 
York, has joined the advertising and 
sales department of the New Haven 
Clock Company, New Haven, Conn. He 
was, at one time, advertising service 
manager of the Washington, D. C., Post. 


Jordan May Production 


The output of the Jordan Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland, for May, was the 
largest for that month in the company’s 
history. Shipments for May totaled 
1,200 cars, compared with 700 in the 
same month last year, and 440 in May, 
1925. 


“Traffic World” Advances 
J. B. Cox 


for several years special 


J. B. Cox, eC 
the advertising 


field representative on t 
sales staff of Trafic World, Chicago, 
has been pointed advertising sales 


manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Joins Humboldt Supply 
Company 
H. N. Byre hae joined © the ws we 


Supply Company, ae 
advertising and . ekuntieite manager. 





Lithographers Review Advertising 
Efforts 


Past, Present and Future of Campaign of Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation Discussed at Annual Convention—Larger Subscriptions 
Sought—E. E. Strauss Elected President 


HE advertising campaign being 
conducted by the Lithograph- 
ers National Association furnished 
one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion at its twenty-second annual 
meeting. Members of the indus- 
try from all over the country were 
in attendance at the meeting which 
was held last week at French Lick. 
Immediately following the re- 
port by Dr. Layton S. Hawkins 
on the work and future plans of 
the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, of which he is managing 
director, the subject of advertising 
came up in the report of C. G. 
Munro, chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee. Production is im- 
portant to industry, said Mr. 
Munro, but selling problems are 
first in order. It is for this rea- 
son that the lithographic industry 
has adopted the slogan “Lithog- 
raphy—Advertising That Follows 
Through to Sales.” 

This slogan, set as a logotype, 
is a principal factor in the promo- 
tional efforts being put forth for 
the industry, he explained. Its use 
in individual advertising and on 
letterheads ties up the individual 
with the association campaign. A 
detailed review of activities over 
the year was presented by Vance 
Chamberlin, of The Griswold- 
Eshleman Company, Cincinnati, 
who described the past and present 
of the campaign and outlined fu- 
ture plans. These plans have been 
incorporated in a twenty-four page 
booklet, copies of which were dis- 
tributed among the membership. 

Joseph Deutsch and Maurice 
Saunders also spoke on the prog- 
ress which has been accomplished. 
Mr. Deutsch made a plea for in- 
creased subscriptions, starting this 
movement by pledging a greater 
amount than he contributed last 
year. Other increases were pledged 
and a larger fund will enable the 
campaign to be carried on in the 
broader scope planned. 
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Earl H. Macoy entered a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, establish- 
ing the same committee to continue 
in office. In addition to Mr. 
Munro, chairman, members are 
H. H. Platt, Carl R. Schmidt and 
William Ottmann. 

The convention also authorized 
a committee to undertake a mar- 
keting and sales study of lithog- 
raphy. This committee will, per- 
haps, work in conjunction with 
the advertising committee which 
strongly urged an organized study 
of marketing problems. The bene- 
fits of such a study will aid the 
association’s advertising efforts 
and, it is expected, yield informa- 
tion that will prove helpful to the 
membership, collectively and _ in- 
dividually. 

E. E. Strauss, of the Courier- 
Journal Job Print, Louisville, Ky., 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. He succeeds John Om- 
wake. George R. Meyercord, of 
the Meyercord Company, Chicago, 
was elected vice-president, and 
Ernest S. Lloyd, Zabel Bros. Com 
pany, Philadelphia, treasurer. Mr. 
Saunders continues as secretary. 


Pittsburgh Industrial Adver- 
tisers Form Association 
The Industrial Sales Promotion Coun- 


recently been 
Hohman, assistant 


cil, Pittsburgh, has 
formed with A. E. 
advertising manager of the Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh, as _ secretary. 
Other officers of the association will be 
elected on June 30. 


Greiner-Fifield Buys Goodloe- 
Barnes 


Goodloe-Barnes, lithographer, has been 
purchased by and consolidated with the 
Greiner-Fifield Lithographing Company, 
Kansas City. Harry S. Barnes has 
joined the new organization as vice- 
president. Elmer L. Goodloe has rx 
tired from the lithographing business. 


Harold L. Wilson, formerly a_ fre 
lance artist in Minneapolis, has joined 
the staff of the W. arren Anderson 
Advertising Agency of that city. 
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A New High Mark 


Brooklyn Journalism 


The net paid circulation of the 


Brooklyn Daily Cimes 


averaged 


100,459 


every evening 
during the month of May. 








Over 75% of this was delivered into the homes 
by our own carriers. 


As a member of the A. B. C., the home -deliv- 
ered circulation is verified by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 


reaches the Buying Power in a 


Billion and a Half Market 


A. B. C. Audit year ending March 1927 
Daily average 
73,955 


National Representatives 
LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
Chicago San Francisco 
Member A. B. C. 
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Carlin-Middleton, Inc., New 
Chicago Agency 


A new general advertising agency has 
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Commissioner of Advertising 
Assigned Position with Stars 


Tue Natronat Casu Recister Company 


been organized at Chicago under the 
name of Carlin-Middleton, Inc., and it 
has taken over the business of the Mid- 
dleton-Rosier Company, of that city. 
Bernerd B. Carlin is president and 
treasurer of the company and C. Brooks 
Middleton, vice-president and secretary. 

Among the advertising accounts which 
will be directed by this agency are: Cohn 
Rissman & Company, manufacturers of 
Stratford clothes, the Short Mill- 
ing Company, Sheuerman Brothers, Inc., 
woolen. mills, and Weinberg, Fouse, 
Schiller Company, manufacturer of 
men’s clothes, all of Chicago. 


AYTON, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

According to an editorial in the June 
2 issue of Printers’ INK it soome that 
someone aspires to be a Com 
missioner of Advertising! wh 
Printers’ Ink take a joke? 
trouble with you good people is that you 
are much too serious minded. Advertis- 
ing needs a High Commissioner and’ | 
suggest that the higher up he gets the 
better. About fourteen miles is my 
idea. 

You say that someone will try to put 
this over at the Denver convention. If 
he does, I imagine it will be from a 
soap box on a street corner, for I cannot 
conceive of any body of men and women 
taking such a thing seriously. People 
are going to Denver to enjoy them 
selves—why spoil their fun? What a 
pity this did not come up in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s time. What a_ subject 
for_a comic opera. 


Hopewell Rogers to Leave 
Chicago “Daily News” 


Hopewell Rogers has resigned as vice- 
president and treasurer of the Chicago 
Daily News. He has been connected Certainly, we need a High Commis- 

the business department of that sioner of ‘Advertisine. I'll vote for 
newspaper for many years. For thirteen him. Any candidates? 
years he was assistant to the late Victor E. D. Gress, 
F. Lawson. Advertising Director 





May Chain-Store Sales 


Len May % SMonths 5 Months % 

Company 1927 1926 Change 1927 1926 Change 
1F. W. Woolworth - $20,915,635 $20,263,699 3.6 $96,361,032 $88,179.671 
27. C. Penney 11,425,234 9,798,186 16.6 48,341,379 36,982,202 
s §. ‘s 9,601,621 8,992,804 45,836,938 41,602,943 
8S. H. Kress 4,162,577 3,946,690 19,248,198 
3,160,255 13,766,964 
2,851,676 14,082,103 
2,401,876 12,224.131 
1,902,665 


Os 
NO 


As ivo 


*McCrory Stores 
Childs Company .... 
‘Hartman Corporation. 
John R. Thompson 

J. J. Newberry 
Piggly Wiggly West.. 
*D. Pender Grocery 
F. & W. Grand 
7™etropolitan Stores 
McClellan Stores..... 
3 C. Mur 

Peoples Drug Stores. 
Loft, Inc. 

Neisner Bros. 

I. Silver & Bros. 
8Fanny Farmer 


— 


10, 524, 046 
7,778,434 
5,979,009 


a 
SFM AK One OOLOM 
a ON ei ee 


VEN CHBWORWNH Noo aNn 


3, 449.871 
2,601.532 
2,658,074 
2,343,966 
3,266,966 
1,177,473 
1,451,044 
1,284,326 


866,687 
628,331 
622,190 
523,444 
718,060 
309,049 
346.051 
288,843 


NS / 


bat bet Cn et ND 
RWW men 


324, 329 


1 The stores of the Woolworth company which were in operation a year ago, report 
May sales increase of $111,139, or .55 per cent as compared with this vear’s similar 
period. The five months’ gain for these stores was $5,035,839, or 5.74 per cent, 
compared with the first five months in 1926. 

2On June 1 this year fifty-four new stores started operating in the J. C. Penney 
chain, these being the fifty-four Jones stores in the Central Northwest which were 
acquired in April. There is now a total of 773 stores in the J. C. Penney group. 

8S. Kress at the end of May, 1927, had 172 stores in operation compared with 
166 for May, 1926. 

McCrory Stores report 208 stores in operation for May, 1927, against 185 stores 
in May, 1926. 

5 The Hartman Corporation —- 17 stores in operation in May, 1927, against 
16 stores in operation in May, 

* At the ola May, 1927, Bey David Pender Grocery ggg had 352 stores in 
operation, against 273 stores in operation at the end of May, 19 

7 Metropolitan Stores report 83 stores in operation in May, 1927, ‘against 80 stores 

May, 1926. 
ay Farmer shops in operation in April, 1927, were 99, against 82 in April, 
1926. 
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IRON TRADE REVIEW 
o 


the Major | 
Markets | 


Consumers 
\ Producers 
Distributors | 


At FIRST GLANCE, an industry as tremendous as metalworking 
producing 35 per cent of the total value of the country’s manu- 
factured ae Seo constituting the world’s largest industrial market, 
would seem to be too far-flung and widespread to be reached effectively 
by any one publication. Surveys of 32,159 plants in the industry 
clarify the situation as follows: 


Annual Workers 
Number of plants Value of Products Employed 
Total — 32,159 $21,054,200,000 3,227,000 
Class A — 12,167 $20,666,218,000 3,123,736 
Class B — 19,992 $ 387,972,000 103,264 


Thus the major market for many billions of dollars of equipment, 
raw materials and services is concentrated in the 12,167 Class A 
plants whose annual outputs range from $20,000 to $50,000,000 or 
more. These plants do 98.63 per cent of the business and employ 
96.8 per cent of the total number of workers in the industry. 


Within this same group of large producing and consuming units the 
12,000 copies of IRON TRADE REVIEW circulated regularly are 
read by over 36,000 executives—key men who initiate and control 
purchases. With 13.43 per cent of its circulation among producers of 
metals, over 70 per cent among consumers such as manufacturers of 
machinery and equipment, railroads, mines, etc., and 9.38 per cent 
reaching jobbers and warehousing distributors, IRON TRADE REVIEW 
gives complete coverage of every important market in the metal- 
working industry. 
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me hi 
When you buy this market 


you’ve bought something! 


Use this one newspaper, and 
depend on reaching as com- . 
pact, yet diversified, a vast JJ 10 !o 
buying group as advertising § ™ io 
ever swayed! People hold- § “*." 
ing down steady jobs in a MH cched 
score of big industries which JJ not o 
thrive on the enormous § the v 
advantages of natural gas. » ol 
People growing a wide vari: § “\:', 
ety of profitable crops, and Prin’ 
trading only in Monroe. scribe 
People with good income § th | 
from oil,and manufacturing ra 
of lumber and paper. People oe 
with the money in their deter 
pockets, ready to act upon a st 
your selling-talk. And you _ 
The ONLY daily can do the talking straight lated 
that reaches the at them with just ONE follo 
Twin Cities newspaper—The MONROE co | 
of the Ouachitas NEWS-STAR. No other in 1 
for certain. daily even pretends to cover ae 
this rich field. That puts it ane 
briefly; but it certainly does 
PUT it. 


» 


M‘ 


ever yc 


KAtTz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta 


Including, for utmost profitable coverage of the Other Four Strong Cities 
of Provincial Louisiana, these: 


Alexandria BATON ROUGE 
Baily Gun Culk ae 6 aa 


Lake CHARLES Shreveport 
AMERICAN - PRESs Journal 
Write one or all for information on 


LOU 1 8 & 2k 








Flit Newspaper Campaign Moves 
North with Warm Weather 


New Program Will Appear in~More Than 5,000 Publications 


\ ARK TWAIN is reputed to 
1Vi have remarked that although 
everyone talks about the weather, no 
one appears to do anything about 
it. Today, this witty observation 
no longer holds true. More and 
more, advertisers are bringing 
weather reports to their assistance 
as a basis of their advertising 
schedules. They are 
not only talking. about 
the weather, but they 
are doing something 
about it. 

Not long ago 
Printers’ INK de- 
scribed a campaign of 
the United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, in which release 
dates for copy were 
determined daily after 
a study of weather 
conditions. The pres- 
ent article records re- 
lated methods being 
followed by the Stan- 
co Distributors, Inc., 
in its new campaign 
on Flit, covering a 
schedule of over 5,000 
newspapers. 

\ll year round, the 
spread of roaches and 
hed-bugs is combated 
by Flit. Warm weath- 
er, however, stirs to 
life the large fly and 
mosquito families of 
the insect world. It is to meet 
the 1927 activities of these insects 
that this advertiser has determined 
upon its largest campaign in sup- 
port of its insecticide. The cam- 
paign has been strategically timed 
to meet the operations of these in- 
sect armies as they get into action. 
W cather determines the start of the 
campaign. 

‘ollowing this plan, the cam- 
paign has started in the Gulf States 
where warm weather shows itself 
early. As the wave of rising 
thermometers sweeps up over the 
country, it is closely followed by 


THEIR 


the Flit advertising, which gradu- 
ally moves North. 

A campaign so planned has an 
element of flexibility which enables 
the advertiser to take advantage of 
unusual conditions. For instance, 
an aftermath of the overflowing 
of the Mississippi may result in 
widespread breeding places for 


CRUE rss and inn how 
everybody hates them! Kill 
them at cece, with Flic 
Flic spray clears the bouse ia s few 

— bed x -1 
Site tees 
cracks where insects hide sad 
bbeved, destroying their eggs. 


IN THIS YEAR'S NEWSPAPER SERIES, READERS WILL SEE 
INSECT TROUBLES REFLECTED IN THE DOINGS OF 


THE BUZZ FAMILY 


mosquitos. Distributors and pub- 
lishers both have been instructed 
to notify Flit headquarters as soon 
as mosquitos are in evidence. 

This summer, Flit advertising 
will appear regularly in over 700 
daily newspapers throughout the 
country. In addition, more than 
4,000 weekly newspapers will be 
used, while religious weeklies will 
carry messages to the Southern 
market. Foreign language daily 
newspapers are included in the 
program, together with the use of 
car cards in New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis. Business papers 
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will carry the Flit message to 
dealers in the drug, grocery and 
hardware trades. Color covers or 
preferred-position inserts will be 
used for this arm of the program. 

There has always been a great 
degree of reluctance on the part 
of the housewife to admit that 
she had bugs in her home, accord- 
ing to Evans E. A. Stone, adver- 
tising manager of Stanco Distribu- 
tors, Inc. “This is reflected in her 
aversion to bug or insect destroy- 
ers of every kind,” he said. “She 
labors under the false impression 
that the presence of insects is a 
sign of careless housekeeping and 
a dirty home.” Such, obviously 
is not the case because insects may 
be brought into the home in a 
variety of ways, viz, among vege- 
tables and groceries.” 

When Flit advertising started, it 
was established as a policy that, 
in as much as the use of the product 
concerned a_ revolting subject, 
every individual advertisement was 
to leave a pleasant impression. 
There were to be no squirmy illus- 
trations of a trail of dead and 
dying insects. Instead, illustra- 
tions were sought that would invite 
reader interest. Once this is ob- 
tained, it is the business of the 
text to deliver a serious selling 
talk on the ravages and annoyances 
of the insect world. In this way, 
Flit literally has smiled its way 
into the market. This year its 
smile is to be broader than ever. 
In its summer advertising, Flit will 
continue to use the humorous 
appeal. 

Last year, Flit employed the ser- 
vices of Bud Fisher in preparing 
its window displays, which are an 
important part of its advertising 
program. This year, a new car- 
toon series will feature the news- 
paper and window display copy. 
The cartoons will describe hap- 
penings in the “Buzz Family,” of 
which there is Ma, Pa, Little Betty, 
Uncle Bob, and Lightnin’, the 
maid, and will illustrate episodes 
of the family with all the bugs. 
The series will be done by Fell 
Sharpe, while Claire Briggs will 
do this year’s window display car- 
toons. 

It is believed that the public will 
take keen interest in following the 
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doings of the Buzz family and 
that each cartoon advertisement 
will stimulate readers to watch for 
following advertisements. The 
series will run through to the end 
of the season, or “as long as there 
is a buzz.” There is a big market 
for Flit among sportsmen, tourists 
and campers. Outdoor magazines 
will be used to reach these groups. 
The company also is cultivating 
another special class of consumers, 
the dairy business. 

Another feature of the campaign 
this year has been the decision to 
develop the market for Flit by 
emphasizing its use as a destroyer 
of moths. This new development 
is being advertised in four periodi- 
cals. The public, which has come 
to associate the product as a fly 
spray, is being told of its effec- 
tiveness in keeping clothes closets 
free from moths. A __ special 
moth window display and dealer 
help material is offered to tie up 
to the color advertising in maga- 
zines, 


W. M. Armistead to Address 
Southern Publishers 


William M. Armistead, of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, will speak at the_twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Southern 
ag a Publishers’ Association, on 
‘The owth of Southern Advertising 
During the Past Twenty Years.” The 
meeting will be held at Atlanta from 
July 4 to 6. O. C. Harn, managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, will also address the pub 
lishers. 

In addition, the program includes the 
following: Joseph us Daniels, of the 
Raleigh, N. C., News and "Observer; 
: S: Cohen, Atlanta Journal; Victor 

Hanson, Birmin “o> Ala., News 
and Age-Herald. an Harvey J. Kelly 
and W. E. Wines of the merican 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


New Advertising Business at 
San Francisco 


Frank L. Parrill, recently with the 
Drury Company, San _ Francisco, has 
started an agency of his own at that 
city. He was formerly with Hammel, 
Sutphen & Freiberg, Los Angeles, and at 
one time had been sales promotion man- 
ager of the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


Joins “Electricity on the Farm” 
K. H. Gorham, for over seven years 
a member of the advertising and ~ 


licity department of the General 

tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
joined the staff of Electricity on the 
Farm, New York. 
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HEN W. Tell, Esq., well-known Swiss 

man-about-town, wanted real action, 
he used a straight arrow. And you will 
find, in Ing-Rich porcelain enamel signs, a 
means of shooting your message direct to 
the mark—the point of purchase. 


Dominance in color and shape, in display 
space, in repetition value and in long life, 
where sales are made, make Ing-Rich signs 
the most valued and economic means of 
telling your story to millions. 


We can design a sign for you that will hit 
the target. A mere line or two, giving your 
message and colors to be used, will suffice. 
There’s no obligation or cost to you. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 














The Press Agents Are Worried 
about Lindbergh 


Although They Have Used Every Ruse Their Efforts to Capitalize on 
Lindbergh Have Failed—But They Have Not 
Surrendered Yet 


By James True 


HEN the word was given 

out at the White House that 
Colenel Lindbergh would return to 
the United States via Washington, 
it filled with glee the hearts of the 
Capital’s press agents. Rich pick- 
ings were expected. The wires 
buzzed with brief outlines of clever 
schemes to hook up all sorts of 
manufactured products with the 
name of America’s greatest hero 
of the time. The elation, however, 
soon gave way to disappointment, 
for Colonel Lindbergh promptly 
made it evident that he would not 
consent to participation in free 
publicity schemes. Therefore, a 
number of press agents, running 
true to form, are preparing to use 
Lindbergh’s name for free public- 
ity purposes without his consent 
and regardless of the annoyance 
and humiliation that their activities 
may bring to a national hero. 

Apparently one of the oldest 
press agent devices has fallen flat. 
It is the sampling scheme, with the 
value of the sample determined 
by the prominence of the victim. 
In Lindbergh’s case, it has called 
for the finest products that a num- 
ber of American manufacturers 
make. On the best of authority 
I have learned that several mak- 
ers of radio equipment sent their 
best receivers to Colonel Lindbergh 
before he left London. A _ half- 
dozen American automobile mak- 
ers cabled him invitations to accept 
their most expensive models, and 
other offers of the kind covered a 
wide range of merchandise. 

Of course it was hoped by the 
press agents who framed the offers 
that Colonel Lindbergh would gra- 
ciously accept the products by 
cable, collect, and in such a way 
that his replies could be used as 
the basis for sure-fire free public- 
ity stories. But Lindbergh did not 
bite. Soon after he landed in Paris 


he said that he did not expect to 
make money on the flight, and lis 
action since then indicates that if 
he can help it he is not going to 
make money for the press agents. 

Nevertheless the free gifts con- 
tinue to pour in upon him. On 
Thursday of last week an official 
of the Post Office Department said 
that the local office had received 
more than 2,000 letters and pack- 
ages for Lindbergh, and there is 
no doubt that a large percentage 
of the latter is composed of gifts 
that are expected to bring a return 
in free publicity. However, so far 
as this stunt is concerned it looks 
as if one were scored against the 
press agents. 

Another old scheme also has 
proved to be a dud. It consists of 
sending a copy of a cable or let- 
ter to the newspapers, with the 
bland statement that the following 
communication has been sent to 
Colonel Lindbergh by the individ- 
ual who is footing the bill. Sev- 
eral of these, in the form of press 
agents’ news releases, have reached 
the Washington newspapers; but 
none has been published. Evi- 
dently, Lindbergh’s clean, fine 
sportsmanship has had its effect 
upon the editorial judgment. Re- 
gardless of the fact that Mr. So- 
and-so, president of So-and-so, 
Inc., has written Lindbergh as one 
sportsman to another, because he 
won the pinochle championship of 
Milwaukee back in 1913, the met- 
ropolitan papers are refusing abso- 
lutely to fall for the time-worn 
stunt. 


AGENTS WILL GO TO ANY LENGTII 


All of which indicates that the 
situation calls for subtlety and ex- 
treme cleverness on the part of thie 
press agents, and the probabilities 
are that the agents will go to any 
length to steal a little luster from 
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Lindbergh’s fame in behalf of their 
clients. On Wednesday of last 
week, Secretary of War Davis an- 
nounced that Colonel Lindbergh 
had declined to accept a trust fund 
for himself and his mother. Wash= 
ington papers of the next day car- 
ried a brief story of the refusal 
with the names of the promoters. 
A prominent Washington press 
agent showed me a clipping of the 
story, and assured me that it was 
devised by a free publicity expert 
as a means of gaining publicity for 
certain men by coupling their 
names with Lindbergh’s. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment; but I was told by another 
press agent of a similar proposi- 
tion that is being planned that has 
the earmarks of a publicity stunt. 

If the trust fund offer was a 
publicity device, there is no doubt 
that it has completely failed for 
the reason that it required Col- 
onel Lindbergh’s consent. The 
other plan, although it is appar- 
ently designed to do him lasting 
honor, does not require any per- 
mission on his part. It is a 
scheme to collect several million 
dollars from the people of the 
country for the purpose of erect- 
ing a magnificent Lindbergh Me- 
morial. The supposition is that 
the plan was devised by a press 
agent who has sold it to a wealthy 
manufacturer on the claim that his 
donation of $100,000, plus his press 
agent’s fee, will secure him free 
publicity in the newspapers that 
will be worth at least a million 
dollars. 

A Washington press agent, so 
the story goes, has been retained 
to look after the official and politi- 
cal end of the enterprise. It will 
be his business to secure the en- 
dorsement of the President and 
members of the Cabinet, and to 
engineer a bill in the next Con- 
gress, which will be asked for a 
special appropriation. Of course, 
it is impossible to state how far 
this scheme will develop; but if 
the memorial campaign is launched 
in the name of a wealthy manufac- 
turer, you may be sure that two 
or three clever press agents are 
getting enormous fees out of it, 
and that it is a pure and simple 
free publicity stunt. 
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It is pretty well established, ac- 
cording to several Washington 
agents, that any use of Lind- 
bergh’s name for free publicity 
purposes will have to be made 
without his permission. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that at 
least one agent has used his name 
in a headline over a free publicity 
yarn. The story, sent out to about 
2,000 papers last week, has nothing 
to do with Lindbergh or his flight 
to Paris. It merely quotes a num- 
ber of unusual exploits in the air 
from an article by a famous 
writer ; but the headline reads, 

“Feats Topped by Lindbergh,” 
with the hope, evidently, of tak- 
ing full advantage of Lindbergh’s 
enormous present popularity. This 
stunt, I have been told, will be 


used extensively, as it is subject 
to wide variation and development, 
and because almost any free pub- 
licity story may be given an ap- 
propriate twist. 


THE SADDEST BLOW OF ALL 


Faked reminiscences, written 
along the lines of “I knew him 
when,” also fell into the discard, 
although several attempts were 
made by press agents to use them. 
But the saddest blow of all was 
the announcement by the Wash- 
ington reception committee, made 
early last week, that there would 
be no handshaking with Colonel 
Lindbergh. The National Press 
Club had arranged for a recep- 
tion, at which it was supposed all 
guests would be introduced to the 
trans-Atlantic flyer. News of the 
reception got all over the country 
in an amazingly short time, and 
the demand for tickets was enor- 
mous. 

There is little doubt that a num- 
ber of clients of local press agents 
were tipped off that it might be 
possible to make arrangements to 
have them photographed with 
Lindbergh, and that the photo- 
graphs would make sure-fire free 
publicity material. But the deluge 
of requests for tickets, with all 
kinds of influence behind them, 
nipped the prospect in the bud. 
The committee decided that in- 
stead of the small hall that had 
been selected for the reception, it 
would be necessary to engage the 
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Washington Auditorium which 
seats several thousand people. This 
changed the aspect of the enter- 
tainment, and the committee an- 
nounced that the guests would not 
be introduced to the star attrac- 
tion. Therefore, it is likely that 
he will be protected against the 
photographic stunt which has been 
used so effectively many times 
with Presidents of the United 
States and other celebrities. 

Thus far, it looks as if the 
Washington press agents had 
almost completely failed to reap 
the harvest they expected from 
the Lindbergh celebration in 
Washington and New York. 

The press agent previously 
quoted is convinced that it is im- 
possible to prevent the use of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s name _ for 
numerous kinds of free publicity. 
He explained that all successful 
commercial press agents are 
trained men who know how to 
write stories which the newspaper 
editors want. He expressed the 
conviction that the agents would 
be able to break through every 
barrier thrown about the use of 
Lindbergh’s name, and when I 
‘mentioned that a large part of the 
effort would result in humiliation 
and insult to Colonel Lindbergh, 
he laughingly replied: 

“In this country, we can’t allow 
the personal feelings of an indi- 
vidual to stand in the way of get- 
ting news and interesting stories to 
the great American public. Our 
first duty is to the public, not to 
any individual, no matter how 
celebrated he may be, or how 
sensitive his feelings. So far, the 
press agents have got the worst of 
the deal; but you may be sure that 
we will find ways and means to 
get Lindbergh stuff through. I 
have two excellent ideas that I 
am going to try out next week; 
both couple up Lindbergh with 
commercial products, and I’d bet 
even money that one of them at 
least will make the front page in 
metropolitan papers. Further- 
more, I’m willing to bet every- 
thing I own that if you'll check up 
carefully on all of the Lindbergh 
newspaper stories published dur- 
ing the next two weeks, you'll find 
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at least half of them inspired by 
the demand for free publicity, 
written by professional — press 
agents, and paid for according to 
the present-day custom.” 


Death of C. Coles Phillips 


C. Coles Phillips, one of the foremost 
illustrators and designers in the coun- 
try, died at New Rochelle, N. Y., « 
June 12. He was forty-seven years o! i. 

Mr. Phillips was one of the earliest 
artists of prominence to advocate the 
use of advertising art of a high stand- 
ard. His signed drawings for hosiery, 
silverware and other advertised prod- 
ucts became widely known. He sold 
his first drawings to Life, New York, 
about twenty years ago. 

A poster, “Help, Stop This,” by Mr. 
Phillips, won a second prize in a con 
test conducted by the War Savings 
Stamp Committee. 


New York Printers Re-elect 
Isaac Van Dillen 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Employing Printers Association, 
Inc., Isaac Van Dillen was re-elected 
president. Ernest F. Eilert was _ re- 
elected chairman of the board. Other 
re-elections were: C. Frank Crawford, 
first vice- Lay may Robert Goldstein, sec 
retary, and John A. Wilkens, treasurer. 
John B. Brady was elected second vice 
president. 

The directors elected for a three-year 
period were: berle, Frederick G 
Nolty, C. *, Ruckstuhl and Nelson 
Stinson. A. Jennings was re-elected 
a director ay three years. 


Campaign Planned for New 
Pinaud Products 


Pinaud, Inc., New York, is planning 
a newspaper and magazine campaign to 
advertise Pinaud’s Han and Face 
Creams, which have been added to the 
line of toilet articles manufactured by 
this company. Olmstead, Perrin and 
Leffingwell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed to direct this 
advertising. 


St. Joseph “Gazette” Appoints 
John Budd Company 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette has ap- 
pointed the John Budd Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. This ap- 
pointment is effective July 


Greater Profit for McCrory 
The McCrory Stores Corporation re- 
ports a net profit of $316,541, after 
charges, for the quarter ended March 
31. This compares with $284,119 fo: 
the corresponding = quarter in 1926. 


New Noodles to E to Be Advertised 


“Creamette Noodles” is the name of 
a new product now being manufactured 
hy The Creamette Co., Minneapolis. An 
advertising campaign is planned. 
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KXYAZ since January 


brings new rate 
effective July 15, 1927. 200,000 net paid circu- 


lation guaranteed, beginning with October issue! 

Save one-third by placing contract now for 
space up to and including September issue, 1928. 
Page now only $600 will cost $800 after July 
15th—same proportional increase for less than 
page space. 

Child Life’s fast growth means free circula- 
tion— 50,000 without charge for present ad- 
vertisers. 

Your agency will tell you about Child Life’s 
quality circulation, 100% family! Or wire di- 
rect for complete data and sample copy. 
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General vs. District Conventions 
in Industrial Selling 


Whether One or the Other or Both Should Be Used Depends on What Is 
to Be Accomplished 


By G. A. Binz 


Manager of Sales & Advertising, American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


HAVE followed with consider- 

able interest the articles and let- 
ters which have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK recently on the subject of 
the general versus the divisional 
convention, and the advisability of 
either or both.* 

To my mind, the problem is 
much like trying to_answer the 
famous question: “Does adver- 
tising pay?” The only answer I 
know to that is: “Some does.” 

It is the same with conventions 
of industrial salesmen. Some 
conventions pay—and a good many 
do not. The elements which make 
for success or failure are not 
peculiar to any one form of con- 
vention. They apply to all of them 
equally. Furthermore, when the 
question is carefully analyzed, it 
will be seen that the two major 
kinds of conventions, the general 
meeting at headquarters, and the 
district or divisional meeting, 
serve entirely different ends. 

While both give opportunity for 
salesmen to mingle with their fel- 
lows on the sales force, the prin- 
cipal object of the local conven- 
tion is to review local problems on 
the spot. The general convention, 
on the other hand, offers oppor- 
tunities of selling the salesman on 
his product and on his house, 
which, in my opinion, are not ob- 
tainable at comparable cost in any 
other way. 


* “How Sales Conventions Benefit the 


Entire Organization,” February 17, 
1927, page 17. 
“Why We Discarded General Sales 
Conventions,” March 31, 1927, page 10. 
“When the General Sales Convention 
Is O. K.,” April 14, 1927, page 60. 
“Delco Uses Both’ National and Dis- 
trict Conventions,” April 21, 1927, 


Sales Convention of 2,700 
—_ Is Handled,”’ May 12, 1927, page 


05. 

MO Why Carborundum Favors District 
Sales Conventions,” May 12, 1927, 
page 226. 
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Those who have abandoned gen- 
eral in favor of divisional con- 
ventions appear to have been in- 
fluenced largely by the problem of 
size. Where the sales force is 
very large, the general convention 
is very apt to become unwieldy 
and difficult to manage. Sales 
managers feel that they do not get 
at their men sufficiently in a per- 
sonal way. Preoccupied with the 
task of shepherding a small army 
of men “out on a lark,” they can- 
not get down to brass tacks. 

While my own experience is 
confined to the industrial field, 
where sales forces are compara- 
tively small and therefore easy to 
handle, I feel that the matter of 
size is merely a problem of proper 
management. However, if I found 
that, for one reason or another, 
my force was too large to be 
handled effectively at a_ single 
meeting—I would hold two—at the 
factory. 

This does not mean that I am 
opposed to district conferences or 
meetings. Not at all. In some 
form or other, they are abso- 
lutely necessary. Perhaps we can 
get at the matter best by setting 
down three axioms of selling. 


1. It is good for sales managers to 
study the problems of their salesmen at 
first hand, by frequent visits to their 
territories. 

2. It is good for salesmen to rein- 
force their confidence in their product 
and organization by regular visits to 
the factory. 

3. It is also good for salesmen of one 
company to meet and know each other. 
They quickly learn that the trouble and 
trials each thought peculiar to his own 
lot, are not on common to all, but 
are merely FS agen by which to mea- 
sure their ability against the best men 
on the force. 


How are you going to accom- 
plish these three things? Number 
one will present no great difficulty 
if your force is small. You simply 
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The Goal of Every z 
Industnal 
Advertiser 


HEN the advertiser buys 

space to cover the industrial 

market, his purpose should be to reach the 
maximum number of important buying units. 


. Otherwise his advertising does not precede and follow 
A Cer tified his salesmen whose prospects consist of every possible 
Audit Shows buying unit. 
Only 3.3% Through The INDUSTRIAL GROUP — Induswial 
Duplication Management and Industry Illustrated—it is now pos- 
a sible to cover 80% of all worthwhile buying-power 
plants. No one publication can possibly give such 
complete coverage. The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
reaches a greater number of individual plants because 
of the different types of editorial treatment and the 
different circulation methods of Industrial Manage- 
ment and Industry Illustrated. 


We have made a census of industrial buying units 
which proves this. We will gladly show it to you. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Group’ 


381 Fourth cAvenue, V.?. 
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be willing to spend a part 
r nights in Pullman sleepers. 
1 accompany your man on 
regular round, you will have 
every Opportunity to judge his 
ability, to study his problems, 
learn about the needs of your mar- 
ket and to discover what improve- 
are required in your product 
or service. You can do none of 
these necessary things at home 
and the best general convention 
will be of little help. 

If your force is large, there is 
the same need of studying sales- 
men and sales problems at first 
hand in the field, but it becomes 
more difficult to accomplish. The 
sales manager must either be con- 
tent to reach the rank and file 
through branch managers or divi- 
sion heads, whom he can visit 
periodically, or he must resort to 
meetings, conferences, or conven- 
tions, which are all variations of 
the same thing, differing only in 
size. Such regional gatherings are 
decidedly worth while. In a local 
way, and to a limited extent, they 
accomplish one purpose of the 
general convention—that of allow- 
ing salesmen to meet and discuss 
their common problems. They 
cannot take the place of meetings 
at headquarters, because you can 
take neither your factory nor 
your entire organization with you 
to the local meeting. 

Recognition of the truth of 
proposition number two gave birth 
to the general sales convention. Of 
course some sales managers pre- 
fer to call their men into the home 
ofice one at a time. They claim 
that in that way they can give 
each man more of their personal 
time; that he derives greater bene- 
fit from such individual treatment. 

Apart from occasional matters 
requiring confidential, personal 
handling, I believe that these con- 
clusions are erroneous, for several 
reasons : 
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If you have no annual conven- | 


tions, the visits of your men to the | 


factory will not be regular. Those 
loc: ited nearby will come too often, 
while those at distant points (and 
they need this contact most) may 
never come at all. 

In the end, it will be far less 
disturbing to the factory routine 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 


must ask for it 


in 
Punch 
Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, PUNCH" 
8, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENG. 
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and wasteful of the sales manager’s 
own time, to set aside three or 
four days a year for the exclusive 
benefit of the sales force, than to 
have the men dribbling in all the 
year around. 

More important still, when the 
men come once a year you can pre- 
pare for the event. The entire or- 
ganization can co-operate to make 
the salesman feel that he is an im- 
portant link in the chain of dis- 
tribution. Since you have the op- 
portunity to deal with all your 
men at one time, you can afford 
to dramatize your presentations so 
that they will leave a far deeper 
impression than any individual 
talks. 

The answer to item number 
three is given with the proposi- 
tion. Remember, however, that 
only when gatherings of the sales- 
men take place at the factory, do 
you have the opportunity to answer 
completely by actual demonstra- 
tion and definite proof, the ques- 
tions which may be agitating their 
minds. 


GENERAL CONVENTIONS ARE 
DESIRABLE 


It is, then, my conclusion that 
general sales conventions are de- 
sirable and can be made profitable, 
regardless of the means employed 
to study sales problems in the 
field. The object is twofold, first 
to convince the salesman that every 
member of the home organization 
is working for him all the time, 
and second, to provide opportunity 
for interchange of experiences and 
discussion of problems among the 
salesmen themselves. 

If the sales manager can suc- 
ceed in enlisting the wholehearted 
co-operation of every officer and 
department head at the factory in 
this task of selling the organiza- 
tion to the men in the field, the 
success of the convention is as- 
sured. It will be best if he can 
allot a definite task to each man 
concerned. The president and 
other officers should speak at the 
social gatherings, while depart- 
ment heads should arrange illu- 
strated talks, actual demonstrations 
or round-table discussions on the 
subjects nearest their hearts. 

To stimulate the salesman’s in- 
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terest in the proceedings, and to 
guarantee constructive contriby. 
tions by him to the general fund 
of knowledge, there should be 
definite tasks for the salesmen also, 

Last year we had a very success. 
ful prize contest for salesmen 
Two substantial prizes were 
awarded for the best talks by 
salesmen on subjects selected be- 
forehand by the sales manager. 
Every salesman has his specialty, 
that one thing at which he out- 
shines his fellows. We gave them 
the opportunity to tell their col- 
leagues “how it’s done.” Many of 
the talks were illustrated with 
lantern slides. The awards were 
made by ballot of the salesmen 
themselves, without participation 
of the management. 

We also gave an_ additional 
prize for “The Most Constructive 
Suggestion for 1927.” 

The following are a few gen- 
eral rules evolved from my ex- 
perience : 


1. Make everybody contribute. 
2. Have a definite program and stick 


it. 

3. Permit only relevant discussion 
during sessions, but reserve the last 
session for airing of grievances. 

4. Permit only such contributions as 
can be relied upon to increase the sales- 
man’s confidence and enthusiasm, the 
only legitimate object of the convention. 


to 


New Parcel Post Rates 
to Mexico 


The domestic eighth zone rate, plus 
surcharges of 3 cents on packages up 
to five pounds, and 5 cents on parcels 
beyond five pounds, will become effec- 
tive July 1, between Mexico and the 
United States, announced Second Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General W. Irving 
Glover recently. ’ 

The same rate will become effective 
on parcel post for other Pan-American 
countries as soon as they ratify the 
Pan-American Parcel Post Convention 
of Mexico. 


Automobile Accessory Account 
to Koch Agency 


The Honold Manufacturing Company, 


Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer of 
“Noglare,”’ a new automotive accessory 
for eliminating headlight glare and sun- 
light glare in the eyes of automobile 
drivers, has appointed The Koch Com- 
pany, Milwaukee advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. usiness- 
paper advertising in color and direct 
mail will be used. 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
& Pioneer Press 








More than 5-6 of the $31,567,280.40 St. 
Paul’s 66,000 families will spend for food 
this year will be spent by those St. Paul 
families who regularly read these papers. 


No one with a food product to sell in this market 
can rise to his fullest possibilities without advertising 
in these papers. 


No one wth a food product to sell in this market will 
find a more direct, more economical and more profit- 
able medium than these papers. 


Average net paid circulation for the 3 months ending 
March 31, 1927. City home delivered more than 


100,000 


Total net paid combined daily more than 


164,000 


Total net paid Sunday more than 


148,000 
General Advertising Representatives 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 














90 Per Cent of Pepsodent’s Sales 
Cost Is Advertising 


Pepsodent Entered a Crowded Field in 1915 But by Going to the 
Consumer with Advertising It Has Secured Almost 
Perfect Distribution 


Huser Hoce, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in securing what- 
ever information you may have regarding 
to what extent the Pepsodent Company 
has ever used salesmen in gaining dis- 
tribution, and whether it uses salesmen 
at the present time or not. 

Huser Hoce, Inc. 


GALES have never played 
any considerable part in the 
distributing activities of the Pep- 
sodent Company. For years the 
company operated with only two 
or three salesmen in its organiza- 
tion. Now with what is regarded 
as almost perfect distribution in 
the United States and a sizable 
export business in more than fifty 
foreign countries Pepsodent is 
practically in a class with the big 
mail-order houses so far as the 
size of its sales force goes. 

Most advertisers are content to 
look on their advertising as a 
sales help. They do not expect it 
to replace the salesman. It does 
its work, in their opinion, if it 
multiplies the salesman’s ability 
by giving him a known rather than 
an unknown product to sell. In a 
large number of cases advertising 
represents only a minor part of 
the entire cost of selling. With 
the Pepsodent Company advertis- 
ing is more than 90 per cent of the 
total sales cost, one of the execu- 
tives of the company tells Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

“National 


advertising is our 
sales force,” this executive says. 
“It is true that we have dental 
‘detail’ men who do some selling 
besides calling on the profession, 
but for all practical purposes we 
expect advertising to do the work 


that the salesman is- normally 
called upon to do. The few men 
whose names appear on the Pep- 
sodent roster as salesmen have 
very large territories, larger ones, 
in fact, than anyone could cover 
intensively, They are ‘high-spot- 


ters’ who can jump to any point 
where the existing situation de- 
mands personal representation for 
the company. Probably it would 
be quite as accurate to term these 
men trouble-shooters as it 
regard them as salesmen, since the 
routine of calling on the customer 
and writing his order is but a 
small part of their work.” 

“How does it happen,” the in- 
quiring mind may wonder, “that 
in a field characterized by febrile 
merchandising tactics the Pepso- 
dent Company was able to get a 
foothold without greater reliance 
on salesmen?” 

The answer to that is that the 
Pepsodent officials believed the 
company’s best chance for success 
rested with the consumer rather 
than with the jobber and dealer 
If they could get people to try 
Pepsodent and then ask for it at 
the druggists or wherever they 
bought tooth-paste, the jobber and 
dealer would have to carry it. 


is to 


STARTED ADVERTISING EARLY 


Soon after the company began 
business in 1915 it started to en- 
list the interest and support of 
the dental profession both by di- 
rect mail and by advertising in 
publications reaching the dentist. 
It was generally accepted at that 
time that a dentifrice manufac- 
turer must send out a force of 
“detail” men to solicit dentists’ 
recognition of his product. Free 
deals and special discounts were 
looked upon as the only weapons 
with which the manufacturer 
could break into the crowded field. 
He was supposed to sell desper- 
ately, pocket his losses and finally 
when he had blasted his way in, 
the chance would come to recoup. 
Pepsodent broke all of these so- 
called rules right from the start. 

The company’s direct-mail and 
publication advertising to dentists 
got inquiries for samples from 
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HANDS 
ACROSS 





THE 


BORDER 


Hon. WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
First United States Minister to 
Canada 


The United States officially recognized the importance of Canada 
by the appointment of the Hon. William Phillips, lately Ambassador 
to Belgium, and one of the outstanding “‘Career Men” of the State 
Department, to the new post—Minister to Canada. 


Here is information of vital interest to American manufacturers. 
For years Canada has grown in importance as the outstanding 
export market for the distribution of American manufactured 


products. 

THE MONTREAL DAILY STAR—Canada’'s Greatest News- 
paper—offers American advertisers a splendid opportunity to reach 
the trade of the Dominion’s largest city, for a copy of the STAR 
goes to practically every English reading family in the city and 
district and surrounding country. 

Detailed information regarding the Montreal market, the most im- 
portant trade outlet in the Dominion, furnished on request. 


The Montreal Daily Star 


“Canada’s Greatest Newspaper” 
MONTREAL ESTABLISHED 1869 CANADA 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. -London, Eng. 
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readership almost equal to the 


entire population of Erie, Pa., 
has been ADDED to the Post- 
Intelligencer’s circulation with- 
in the past 24 months! —23,325 
MORE reader families— 
101,075 MORE potential buy- 
ers! (4 1-3 to the home) .... 
A. B. C. report, just issued, 
gives these totals: 91,104 daily 
—154,155 Sunday .... The 
greatest circulation of any Se- 
attle newspaper; a QUALITY 
circulation at 5c a copy daily 
and 10c Sunday. 


<7) ul ey at 
Seatlls Posh 
Seattle’s ONLY Morning Newspaper! 
Seattle, Washington 


WwW. W. CHEW WwW. W. CHEW 
285 Madison Avenue 1035 _ _ enenD 
New York City Bos 


W. H. WILSON T. C. HOF FMEYER 
725 Hearst Bulliding Monadnock Building 
Chicago San Francisco 
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one-fifteenth of the dentists in the 
country in three months’ time. 

but one salesman, an emer- 
gency man, the jobbers were’ next 
approached. The same mail-order 
plan used in working with the 
dentist was used again, and before 
the company was two years old it 
had more than a hundred jobbers 
distributing Pepsodent. 

In 1917 the first consumer cam- 
paign began, but only after tests 
in five or six cities had proved 
what inquiries for ten-day samples 
would cost. From that time on 
tests have been the touchstone of 
Pepsodent’s advertising success. 
Jetailed records were kept as to in- 
quiry costs, the pulling power of 
various types of headlines and 
copy appeals and the pulling power 
of various newspapers and mag- 
azines. That, of course, was highly 
essential, in view of the fact that 
practically all of the selling ex- 
pense was being put into advertis- 
ing. The more data concerning 
the cost of inquiries for samples 
and the effectiveness of copy ap- 
peals available, the less risk there 
was in relying on advertising in- 
stead of salesmen. As the com- 
pany’s distribution grew it became 
necessary to use salesmen to a 
limited extent for the handling of 
details that could not be taken 
care of suitably by correspondence, 
but, as already mentioned, these 
men are largely trouble-shooters. 
They do not comb territories in- 
tensively or follow carefully laid 
out routes as is usually the case. 

The underlying reason for Pep- 
sodent’s reliance on advertising is 
easily explained. The dentifrice 
field was just about as crowded in 
1915 when the company began busi- 
ness as it is now. Jobbers and re- 
tailers believed sincerely that there 
was no room or need for a new 
tooth-paste. They were already 
handling plenty of brands that 
were not making money for them. 
Knowing this Pepsodent decided to 
put its case in the consumer’s 
hands without reservation. 
_Another obstacle is worth men- 
tioning. The price of Pepsodent 
was higher than the retail dealer 
liked. The terms were not what 
the jobber wanted. So Pepsodent’s 
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Good Copy 


If a man is spending 
only 300 dollars a 
month on advertis- 
ing, the words he 
uses will probably 
not break him. 


But if his organiza- 
tion spends 30 thou- 
sand dollars a month 
and his advertising 
copy averages 300 
words, his invest- 
ment is at the rate of 
one hundred dollars 
a word. 


He ought to use 
good words. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Premium Catalogs 
that present 
The Best Premiums 


The Best Way 


ao 


The advantage of having more 
than one string to your bow is 
never more strikingly illustrated 
than in premium offers. 


When you offer but a single 
premium, and unfortunately, the 
prospective customer has it, you 
have no premium appeal whatever. 


But to offer a variety of pre- 
miums involves an intimate knowl- 
edge of what make the best pre- 
miums and a heavy investment in 
uncertainties. 


Handsome catalogs, handsomely 
illustrating articles that have 
proven themselves successful pre- 
miums, make the most effective 
presentation of premiums possible. 


But their cost? 


An organization that handles the 
premium requirements of some of 
the nation’s leading premium users 
and prepares their catalogs that 
are works of art, will prepare 
yours at no more than the cost of 
printing. 

Those who use this service save 
thousands of dollars in illustra- 
tions and plate work while secur- 
ing the assistance of those who 
have produced the most successful 
catalogs in use. 


Concerns interested in making 
their premium offers attractive and 
efficient and who value economies 
are invited to correspond. 


The 


Premium Service Co., Inc. 
9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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main effort has been directed a 
the consumer rather than the trade 
Salesmen could not have reached 
the consumer. Advertising that 
had the advantage of being tested 
did reach him. And it is advertis. 
ing plus, of course, the inherent 
merit of the product itself, that 
is responsible for Pepsodent's 


success.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


New Accounts for Lawrence 
Fertig Agency 

The Maid-Rite Corporation, Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer of leather 
slippers, and the Kenmoor Coat Com 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
Sportscoats for women, have appuvinted 
the Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Magazines 
will be used. 


All-Season Sled to Be 
Advertised 


The Pollack Roller Runner Sled Com. 
pany, Boston, has developed an all-sea- 
son sled, which combines small wheels 
with its runners. The advertising for 
the sled, which is called the “Whiz 
zard,” will be directed by the H. B. 
Humphrey Company, Boston advertising 
agency. Magazines, business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Kellogg Group Elects 
H. W. Kellogg 


H. W. Kellogg, who for the last seven 
years has been advertising manager of 
Trafic World, Chicago, has been electe 
president of the Kellogg Group, Inc. 
Chicago. He will also continue as ad 
vertising manager of Trafic World. 


E. F. Rouse Joins “The Elks 
Magazine” 


Eugene F. Rouse, formerly with the 
Chicago office of the Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Chicago office of The Elks 
Magazine, New York. 


E. C. Hawley with Armstrong 
Cork Company 


Elmer C. Hawley has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly advertising manager of | the 
Insulite Company, Minneapolis. 


Fawn Art Studio Adds to Staff 


Gordon A. Jex and Lester F. Grimes, 
recently of the Cleveland Ad-Art_ Com- 

pany, hove joined the Fawn Aft Studio, 
Cleveland. r. Grimes becomes 4 
partner of the Fawn organization 
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Mr. Space Buyer—Place this in Your File ! 


The crowth of Paterson, N. J., and its leading evening newspaper, 
The Press-Guardian, is best illustrated by the following figures: 
PATERSON’S GROWTH: 
Bank Resources: * Building Permits: 
9 $87,500,000 
92,198,715 
140,398,991 
148,062,279 


THE PRESS-GUARDIAN’S CIRCULATION GROWTH: 
(Based on Statements to U. S. Govt.) 
Press-Guardian Second Paper Third Paper 
April Ist, ? 


The Press-Guardian led in National and Classified during 1926 and is the 
ONLY Paterson Paper which carries ALL of the chain stores’ advertising. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Exclusive Member in Paterson of The 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Nat. Reps., G. Logan Payne Co., New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis. 





Displays Your Dealers Will 
Use 


If the dealer likes your display—if he thinks it improves 
his window or counter, it will be used and stay in use. 


We build displays that appeal to dealers as fixture 
material. Our special method of reproducing copy on 
glass produces all color effects, richly and permanently 
—the addition of “silver” as a key color adds life and 
interest not found in any other work. 


For dignified and beautiful counter blocks, pedestal 
stands, cemented-on window signs, hangers and trans- 
lucent electric signs for window or outdoor use, it is 
well worth your while to investigate. 


Write or phone nearest office 


HAYNES & KINDER, Inc. 
2635-2645 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St. P. L. Apgar, Manager Phone: Longacre 4793 





Advantages of Arbitrary Names as 
Trade-Marks 


Recent Decisions ‘of Patent Office on “Butter-Nut,” “Choco-Sip” and 
“Oriole” Indicate That Arbitrary Marks Are the Easiest 
to Register and Protect 


Washington Bureau 
f Printers’ Inx 


0 

LTHOUGH suggestive and 

other forms of trade-marks 
may have a slight advertising ad- 
vantage, there is no doubt that 
the purely arbitrary mark is easiest 
to register and protect. The truth 
of this claim is indicated by sev- 
eral recent Patent Office decisions. 
Therefore, in selecting a trade- 
mark, it is well to consider the 
advantages of an arbitrary name. 

In a recent opposition proceed- 
ing, the Patent Office held that 
the Paxton & Gallagher Company 
is not entitled to register the term 
“Butter-Nut,” as a trade-mark for 
pancake flour, in view of the prior 
use by Schulze Baking Company 
of the same term as a trade-mark 
for bread. “The ground of the 
decision is that the mark being 
in no way descriptive or sugges- 
tive, its use on pancake flour, after 
the long use by the other party 
on bread, is likely to cause con- 
fusion in trade.” The italics are 
the writer’s. 

Despite the fact that the Paxton 
& Gallagher Company, in apply- 
ing for registration of the mark, 
cited several early decisions which 
appeared to indicate that the goods 
were not of the same descriptive 
properties, the decision held that 
pancake flour and bread were suf- 
ficiently similar to cause confu- 
sion if sold under the same 
trade-mark. And in support of 
this contention, the First Assis- 
tant Patent Commissioner said: 

“The trend of lated decisions 
is to give wider scope to a trade- 
mark especially where it ts an 
arbitrary one, such as in the 
present case, and to hold that an- 
other party may not use that mark 
on allied goods.” sh 

In contrast to this decision, a 
cancellation proceeding that failed 
certainly shows that a broadly 
suggestive mark does not enjoy 


170 


the same exclusive use. In _ this 
case, the Patent Office held that 
the use by H. Blount Hunter of 
the term “Chocolishus,” as a 
trade-mark for syrup made from 
cocoa and cane syrup, did not 
furnish grounds for cancelling 
the registration by F. Hoffman 
& Sons, Inc., of the term “Choco- 
Sip,” as a trade-mark for non- 
alcoholic beverages. “The ground 
of the decision is that the marks 
are not so similar as to be likely 
to cause confusion in the mind of 
the public, since the term ‘Choco’ 
is clearly suggestive of chocolate 
and the terms ‘Sip’ and ‘Lishus’ 
are entirely dissimilar.” 

In the decision, the First As- 
sistant Commissioner explained 


that it is apparent that the term 


“Choco,” if not descriptive of 
the preparation as showing that 
it contains chocolate, is certainly 
suggestive that the preparation is 
so made. He held that the same 
term in the other mark, “Choco- 
Sip,” is also similarly descriptive, 
and the two marks, except for 
the suggestive term, are not simi- 
lar in appearance or sound. There- 
fore, it may be concluded that 
the Patent Office considers the 
marks so suggestive as to be de- 
scriptive, for the First Assistant 
Commissioner further said: 

“Tt is well settled that where 
a party adopts a mark which con- 
tains a descriptive phrase or word 
he cannot thereafter be accorded 
any such scope of protection as 
to prevent others from using in 
other relations that same descrip- 
tive term. . In this case the 
records of this office show tht 
the term ‘choco’ in connection with 
various suffixes has been repeatedly 
registered. Whether or not the 
use of all these trade-marks was 
continued, although it appears that 
the use of some of them was, 
is not regarded as material. The 
very fact that marks included this 
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THE complete, substantial service rendered by 


The Procter 3 Collier Company is typified by 


The Procter © Collier Building at Cincinnati, de- 


signed especially for advertising production, oc- 
cupied throughout and owned by The Procter © 


Collier Company. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER COMPANY 
Advertising » Merchandising 


PROCTER © COLLIER BUILDING, CINCINNATI 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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National Advertising creates 
a desire to purchase. Local 
reiteration constantly flashed 
into the prospect’s eye and 
mind obtains action. 
Many leading national adver- 
tisers are capitalizing the sell- 
ing power of light. They focus 
attention of potential buyers 
upon the local source of sup- 
ply by means of dynamic 
Federal Porcelain-Enam- 
eled Steel Electric signs. 


FEDERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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term ‘choco’ had so often been 
registered, simply accentuates the 
fact of the descriptiveness or sug- 
gestiveness.of that term.” - 

In another interesting case, one 
of opposition, the Patent Office 
held that the Fillmore Citrus Fruit 
\ssociation, of California, is not 
entited to register the word 
“Oriole,” as a trade-mark for 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit, in 
view of the long use of the word 
by Reid Murdock & Company as 
a trade-mark on canned fruits, 
also on dried and a large number 
of other fruits. In support of 
this decision, the First Assistant 
Commissioner referred to the case 
if the France Milling Company, 
Inc. v. Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, Inc., and said: 

“That court noted what was ac- 
cepted practice before, and stated 
that broader protection will be 
granted where a purely fanciful 
mark has been adopted, used and 
given wide publicity, than where 

me word in ordinary use has 
been adopted in a phrase which is 
commonplace and somewhat sug- 
gestive. 


Offers Cotton Industry Use of 
Slogan 
the suggestion of Walker D. 
président of The Cotton-Textile 
titute, Inc., New York, the slogan, 
his Is Cotton Year,” has been made 
ble for the use of those engaged 
manufacture and distribution of 
goods. This slogan had been 
ghted by the Hunter Manufac- 
xs and Commission Company, New 
, which has released it for general 


\ppointed by Automotive 
Equipment Association 

rtin E. Goldman, 
ger of the Forest 
Newark, N. J., and more recently 
tor of sales of the General Equip- 
Corporation, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
ven made manager of the shop 
ment section of the Automotive 
pment Association, Chicago. 


formerly sales 
Electric Com- 


New Account for Botsford- 
Constantine 


_The Tea Garden Syrup Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has appointed the Seat- 
tle office of the Botsford-Constantine 
Company, Pacific Coast advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and direct mail will be used. 
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INK 


90% 


of its 


CIRCULATION, 


(the largest in 
the State of New 
Jersey) is deliv- 
ered directly 


INTO THE HOMES 


of the residents 
of the wealthiest 
section of the 


METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT 


Small wonder 
that it stands 
at the head of 


all six-day 


neWspapers in 
ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


ewark- 
 Guening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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Why Curtis 
bought the Post 


According to a statement made 
shortly after the event, Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis bought the New York 
Evening Post because of its ex- 
ceptional financial department 
developed under Alexander 
Dana Noyes. 

Mr. Noyes, the sanest of inter- 
preters of American financial 
trends, writes each month for 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


“The Financial Situation,” by 
Mr. Noyes, is an important 
event in financial writing. You 
follow the course of American 
business through the eyes of 
Alexander Dana Noyes in 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Every Month 


June number now on sale 
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Should an 
Established Package Be 
Changed? 


A. McKim Limitep 
MontTreat, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We were discussing the question of 
changing the carton in which one of 
our manufacturers is putting up his 
goods. The carton in question has been 
used for a good many years; it has no 
possible value either on- the dealers’ 
shelves or in the window—in fact, the 
wrapper will fade with two days’ ex. 
posure to the sun. The manufacturer 
hesitates to make the change though 
he admits the present carton is out of 
date. 

Possibly you have published articles 
in the past regarding certain firms that 
have changed their package without loss 
of good-will, and with increased sales 
value. If I am correct in this, can you 
give me the issues in which the articles 
appear? 

Thanking you in advance for the 
favor, I am 

A. McKim Limited 
H STEPHENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NUMBER of successful na- 
tional advertisers have changed 
their packages without loss of 
good-will, among them the manu- 
facturers of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour, Laco Castile Soap, 
Kleinert Rubber Products, Beech- 
Nut Products, Wheatsworth Bis- 
cuits, Kant-Rust lubricants, Ad- 
justolite, Cutex, and many others 
An out-of-date package is a sales 
liability to a far greater extent 
than it is a sales asset. The main 
reason for keeping such a package 
is that it carries a certain amount 
of good-will among old customers. 
Advertisers have learned by expe- 
rience that most of the old cus- 
tomers are held in spite of a 
package change while many new 
customers are won by a new and 
better package. 

Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles on reasons for 
and methods of making changes in 
the package. Such a list will! be 
sent to subscribers upon request 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins “The Sportsman”’ 


Richard Bedell, formerly with The 
Condé Nast Publications, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of The Sports 
man, Boston. His headquarters w'!! be 
in New York. 
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“Here’s the man I want! 
Morgan! Look at his record” 


“Gentlemen,” the Sales Manager 
continued, “‘I don’t deny that Davis 


and Ryan have both pulled off some 
mighty brilliant sales, whereas Mor- 
gan has done nothing particularly 


brilliant. 

“But I invite your attention to 
Morgan’s detailed record. Compare 
his card with the cards of Davis and 
Ryan. There’s the whole story. 
There’s a picture of themenand their 
work. Everything essential is shown. 

“This year, last year and the year 
before, Morgan has produced a 
steadily increasing volume of busi- 
ness. The others, in spite of patches 
of spectacular work, fall way behind 
his average. 

Look over that record carefully, 
gentlemen, and you must agree, I 
believe, that Morgan is our man.” 

7 * * * * 
Morgan didn’t thank Acme for his 
promotion. But his Sales Manager 
did. He thanked us for giving him a 
true picture of Morgan’s worth. 


And Acme Visible Records often 
do give you a whole new conception 
of your business. Just as in this case 
Acme helped in the selection of the 
right District Manager, so Acme 
helps thousands of firms in the han- 
dling of stock, purchase, credit and 
other vital business matters. 

In a new book called “‘ Profitable 
Business Control”? we have set down 
a number of interesting methods of 
clarifying the activities of various 
departments in any business. It is 
a book wel) worth reading and one 
which you will find stimulating. The 
coupon will bring it to you without 
obligation. Mail it now. 


rc 
| ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
1403 Lakeview Bldg., Chicago 
| Gentlemen : 
i 10): You may send me your book 


VISIBLE 


RECQRDS:".— 


“Profitable Business Control ” 
: NAME 
| FIRM NAME 
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eA: nything 
That can be 
Photographed 


Can be 
Photo-sold. 


Let Apeda 
Photo-sell 
It for you! 





pe 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 


[ CHickering 3960 


























You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 
EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
Since 1898 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 


** Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America’”’ 


Sample—distribution—rates on request 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill 
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A Good Memory 
for “Printers’ Ink” 
Articles 


Gunptacu ApvertisiInc CoMPaNy 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wonder whether you happen to have 
around your office a copy of Printexs’ 
Inx, perhaps fifteen, seventeen or eigh- 
teen years ago, containing an article 
headed: “600 Publications for Advertis- 
ing Taxidermy by Mail,” written by 

Deud? 


Omar F. 
E. T. Gunptacu 


EVENTEEN years ago, Janu- 

ary 5, 1910, the article, “600 
Publications for Advertising Taxi- 
dermy by Mail,” appeared in 
Printers’ Ink. With the aid of 
our cross-reference file to articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
we were able to locate this article 
with the same ease that Mr. 
Gundlach dictated the above letter. 

It is interesting to note that ar- 
ticles that have appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK as long as_ seventeen 
years ago are still being referred 
to today.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Report Net Sales of Brown 
Shoe Company 


The Brown Shoe Company, Inc., 
St. Louis, Buster Brown shoes, and 
subsidiaries, report net sales for the six 
months ended April 30, 1927, of $1/4,- 
483,789, against $14,925,146 in the cor 
responding period of 1926 and $14,625 
811 in the corresponding period of 1925 
Net profit for the six months ended 
April 30, 1927, amounted to $601,793 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$400,509 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


J. W. Reed Joins Prather- 
Allen 


John W. Reed, formerly with the 
Kling-Gibson Company and with Col 
lins-Kirk, Inc., both of Chicago, has 
joined The Prather-Allen Advertising 
Company, Cincinnati. He was at_one 
time vice-president of the former Chas 
H. Fuller Company. 


Pomona Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Pomona Company, Aurora, I!!., 
manufacturer of toilet preparations, has 
appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Women’s mag- 
azines will be used. 
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“* The Magazine of the Game!” 


0 L O is presented as an unique advertising 
medium—the ultimate in class. 


EADERS of POLO spend from five to fifty 
thousand dollars a year for their game, with 
which the magazine is exclusively concerned; 
and in several instances, from fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 


UBSCRIPTION lists include several hun- 
dred of the best known names in the United 
States from the standpoint of buying power, 
social and financial influence and general influ- 
ence upon the buying habits of people who can 
afford to buy what they want. 


ETAILED information concerning the un- 

usual advertising potentialities of the maga- 
zine, POLO, may be had by application to 
H. L. Brown, Advertising Manager. 


POLO is published monthly by 


QUIGLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishing Office 565 Fifth Avenue Los Angeles Office 


407 S. Dearborn Str., 
ja. New York City 5617 Hollywood Blvd 
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‘What a man has DEPENDS 
on what he DEMANDS’”— 


NEW YORK 
Dale Andrews 
45 West 45th Street 


CHICAGO 
Walter E. Hay 
1105 Mallers Bldg. 


DETROIT 
George C. Fries 
12021 Broad Street 


is a law of returns which has more truth th 
most people realize. The class of people w! 
are content to live in poverty, ignorant of t 
joys and blessings of life, will never progress 
to something better. 


But if they desire a less burdensome existen 
and bend their thought and energy to that end, 
a more wholesome life is sure to come to them. 


The desire, the ambition, the determination of 
the FARM BUREAU member to have for his 
family and enjoy for himself a greater share 
of the necessities and conveniences of Anieri- 
can life will be responsible for the improve- 
ment of existing agricultural conditions. 


The Farm Bureau is a great national agri- 
cultural organization subdivided into over 
15,000 community units, into 1800 county 
Farm Bureaus, into 45 state Farm Bureau 
federations and finally the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


All striving through organized effort for a 
“Higher Standard of Living on the farm and 
the farm income to pay the bill.” 


In this select group of prosperous, intelligent 
farmers, the manufacturer finds a very re- 
sponsive audience serviced by one national 
publication. The only medium to reach this 
important agricultural market, without dupli- 
cation or waste circulation, is their official 
publication— 


The BUREAU FARMER 


The Voice of Organized Agriculture 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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[s the “Best” Dealer 
in Each Locality Always 
Your Best Bet? 


(Continued from page 6) — 
agency, feeling that no other 
dealer in the county would be 
foolish enough to attempt to han- 
dle any proposition with which he, 
the unquestioned leader, had not 
made a success, especially since the 
smaller dealer would have to com- 
pete with him. Our salesman did 
succeed in selling a smaller dealer, 
an inconsequential young hardware 
man in a neighboring town, who 
did not know enough about his 
business to realize that “that 
county was not a good Heatrola 
county.” His volume of other 
business was not very great, and 
the profit to be made on Heatrola 
sales looked good to him. 

The first thing he did was to 
send out his two young sons on a 
house-to-house canvass, making a 
heating survey and finding out just 
how each home in the entire county 
was heated. They made no ef- 
fort whatsoever to sell. Next, he 
directed a barrage of direct-mail 
and personal sales efforts at the 
houses which, according to his 
survey, would be good prospects 
for the Heatrola. A large part 
of the time he left the store in 
charge of his wife or sons, can- 
vassing morning, noon and night. 
He loaded the Heatrola on the 
back end of a truck; he made dem- 
onstrations to prospects where- 
ever he found them; no man came 
into his store to buy a nickel’s 
worth of nails without having the 
Heatrola called to his attention. 

In the first year, he sold more 
than five times as many Heatrolas 
in the county as the big dealer had 
ever sold, and the big dealer’s 
volume had practically not de- 
creased at all. In the second year, 
he was placing Heatrolas so thick 
and fast throughout the entire 
county, some of them going to the 
big dealer’s own customers, that 
the big dealer got mad. What 
right did this young whippersnap- 
per have to show him up like 
that? Didn’t he know that any- 
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* thing that could be sold in that 


county could be sold best by the 
big store? He tried to get back 
the exclusive county rights, but our 
salesman, naturally, turned him 
down. Then he put on a special 
salesman to sell nothing but Heat- 
rolas, in direct competition with 
this young hardware merchant. The 
two dealers found that there was 
enough business in the county to 
keep both of them busy all the 
time. They worked out a plan of 
co-operation, rather than competi- 
tion, divided the territory accord- 
ing to their own ideas, referred 
prospects to each other, and ex- 
changed sales plans and sugges- 
tions. 

Last year, selling in competition 
with the big store, the small 
dealer exceeded his biggest previ- 
ous volume by over 60 per cent. 
The big dealer exceeded the big- 
gest volume he did when he had 
the entire county, by 800 per cent. 
The total increase in business in 
that territory because we broke 
away from the “best” dealer 
was about 2,000 per cent over the 
last year in which we sold the big 
dealer exclusively. 

Our salesmen are _ instructed, 
when coming into a town in which 
they are not represented and where 
they are not acquainted with the 
local situation, first to size up the 
local possibilities from every 
standpoint, taking into considera- 
tion all of the factors of judg- 
ment mentioned. They. determine 
the man whom they would prefer 
as a dealer, and call on this man 
with the firm intention of ex- 
hausting every possibility of sell- 
ing him before calling on any other 
man. If they fail to sell him, the 
procedure varies with the local 
conditions. 

If the dealer holds out a real 
promise of future business, and 
there is a great difference between 
his apparent value and that of 
other dealers, the town is some- 
times left open for a future call, 
the dealer being followed up from 
the home office by mail. If this 
is not deemed advisable, the second 
or third best dealer is called on, 
If no worth-while dealer can be 
sold, it is often advisable to turn 
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Experienced 
Advertising 
Executive 

is 
Available 


I am interested in 
making a con- 
nection with an 
agency that has a 
need for a man 
with considerable 
experience in 
handling and suc- 
cessfully develop- 
ing accounts. My 
record proves my 
ability to take 
complete respon- 
sibility and pro- 
duce sound and 
lasting results. 


Iam not interested 
in becoming a 
solicitor but can 
and will help 
when the occasion 
arises. I will gladly 
give more infor- 
mation if an inter- 
view is desired. 


Address “V’’ 
Box 51, Care Printers’ Ink 
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the territory over to a dealer in a 
town near-by, or leave it open, 
rather than line up with a dead 
dealer who will not make a satis- 
factory distributor. The dead or 
poor dealer can do more harm to 
your good-will than his volume 
amounts to. 


SALES COUNT MORE THAN SIZE 

These observations, while they 
are very general, are based on our 
experiences, especially those with 
the Heatrola, which has been mer- 
chandised entirely as a_ specialty 
ever since its inception. Of course, 
the most desirable outlet we could 
secure would be the outstanding 
dealer in each locality if he would 
put intensive specialty sales efforts 
behind our products. But if we 
were to have our choice in any 
city, large or small, important or 
unimportant, of the undisputed 
mercantile leader who would agree 
to stock the Heatrola but would 
make no definite promises as to 
sales efforts, and a comparatively 
unknown and unimportant smaller 
dealer who would agree to mer- 
chandise the Heatrola as we feel 
it should be merchandised, our 
unanimous vote would be for the 
latter. Time and time again we 
have seen the battle of mere repu- 
tation and size against aggres- 
sive sales methods, and almost 
without exception, the victory has 
been on the side of the aggressive 
sales methods. I am always speak- 
ing, of course, of specialties, and 
not staples. 

Nearly all manufacturers spend 
considerable time educating their 
salesmen in getting the dealer to 
carry as complete a line of their 
products as possible, making the 
dealer a better merchant, educating 
the dealer’s clerks, keeping down 
dealer mortality. Most manufac- 
turers could well afford to spend 
considerable time in educating their 
salesmen in the ways of deciding 
upon the best dealer in each locality. 
The only real decision to be made, 
in determining the best dealer, is 
one of deciding who will make 
the best outlet for the manufac- 
turer’s product. No other inter- 
pretation of the word “best” need 
vitally concern him. 
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The Secret of Low 
Addressing Costs 


Power Reliefograph 
(embossing machine) 
with standard type- 
writer keyboard. Capac- 
ity: 250 four-line 
addressing plates per 


IS SPEED! ~ 


T costs as much in overhead 

to address 5,000 names per 
hour as it does to address 40,- 
000. But when you address 40,- 
000 per hour the cost per thou- 
sand is just one-eighth the cost 
of the 5,000 per hour rate. 


Again, you pay the same for 
operator hire and electric power 
whether she can emboss 50 or 
250 four-line plates per hour. 
But the cost per hundred or per 
thousand in the latter case is 
only one-fifth that of the former. 
In other words, speed means 
economy in addressing. Speed, 
with the certainty of perfect re- 
sults, is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of Pollard-Alling Ad- 
dressing Equipment. 


It costs not to exceed 10c per 
1000 names to address a list 
with a Pollard-Alling Automatic 
Addresser. It costs not over $7 
per 1000 to emboss the thin 
aluminum plates including cost 
of plates and the hire of an $18 
a week operator. Compared 
thus with the expense of other 
methods Pollard-Alling Equip- 
ment soon pays for itself. 


And there is a Pollard-Alling 
System for every need—for ad- 
dressing at speeds of from 3,000 
to 45,000 per hour, for use with 
lists of from 3,000 to 5,000,000 
names, for addressing news- 
papers, magazines, direct mail 
matter, mailer strips, office 
proofs, wrappers, envelopes, 
statements, etc. 


hour. 


Send This Coupon for a 
of Your 


Own Requirements 


Real Analysis 


e144 Shilo Tea eee 1 
| Pollard-Alling Mfg. Co., | 
| 223 West 19th St., New York City | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send us full details of Pol- | 
lard-Alling Equipment based on the | 

following description of our require- 

ments: | 
pe of our list. 


| System now used 


Average number of pieces addressed * 
at one time | 


Average corrections and additions | 
to be daily or 


made on lists 


weekly 
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‘A Really Succeediel daruver’ 


“No. 407” was one of the three most successful dairy- 
men in a group of 78 studied by the Farm Manage- 
ment Department of Cornell University. 

His average sales of milk were $4,125 yearly 
marketed through the Dairymen’s League. Co- 
operative Association, Inc. In addition, he sold cash 
crops worth on the average $1,649 yearly, making his 
total gross income $5,774. 

After paying the expenses of operating his 174-acre farm 
and allowing 5% on his investment, his net “labor income” 
was $1,932 yearly. “A really successful farmer,” comments 
the farm management specialist. 

This young man—he is under forty—is typical of the keen, 
forward-looking men who own, control and read the Dairy- 
men’s League News. 

You can reach them through the columns of their own 
paper, and the cost is only 50 cents a line. 


Write today for Sample Copy and Rate Card 
Dairymen’s League Ad 
a a Th DAI BYK MEN'S 


York 
New York City 120 "We dong st. 10 s.. Lasalle Street 


Ross 


——- Milk Shed” Wphone Wheeensin 606T” Phone State 3652 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY a 
FOR MAY WANTED 


MMERCIAL ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


6 1927 ho i h 

who is now per aps (I 
Lines Lines dl P ( ) 
y Gentleman .... 62,660 56,271 advertising manager of a 


sful Farming ... 25,274 23,311 smaller department store; 


Journal 21,303 17,616 ‘ ° 

’s Farmer 15,203, 16,819 (2) copy chief in an ad- 

& Fireside 14,883 14,170 vertising agency; (3) or 

nia Citrograph .. 14,349 14,076 f ature riter for a large 
42,350 9,762 cature W Or a larg 

‘airy Farmer .... 11,137 8,670 newspaper. Must have 

> ; 2 7 ? 

Mesbanate Shey =—8276 college education, a broad 

an Fruit Grower. 12,432 

Fruit 4,270 cultural background, and 


an Farming .... 5,667 executive personality. 


Produce Grower.. 


sive of house, livestock oot | 
classified advertising) 4 


MONTHLIES 
192 


Apply in person or by mail 
Homestead 


Farming 7 L. BAMBERGER & CO. 


rs’ Home Journal 2,481 ae ie 
‘<One of America’s Great Stores 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
‘s Dairyman ..... 27,527 





rn Farm Life ... 11,527 
thern Planter 8,923 
Farmer & Breeder 6,254 
uri Farmer 
ern Cultivator & 


fer with us on 
any phase of 
their printing. 


A special conference 
room is reserved for this 
purpose. Advice and as- 
sistance are always at 
hand from the heads of 


our various departments. 


n Farming 
Farmer & Homestead 3,975 


WEEKLIES 
(Four issues) 
Lines Lines 
Rural Press..... 746,713 35,039 
ska Farmer 35,028 
Farmer 32,906 
32,700 
32,152 
32,041 
isin Agriculturist.¢28,697 31,084 
es’ Farmer 30,913 


THE 
STIRLING 
PRESS 


318 wEsT 39TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





k Farmer-Stockman. 27,738 
Dakota Farmer 28,554 5 
ssouri Ruralist 21,575 We're never 
iurmstead Stock & Home 18,773 | too busy to 
ontana Farmer 22,290 
Southern Agriculturist.. 16,259 have our cus- 
} Business Farmer... 11,593 tomers come 
Jte 17,525 : d 
ithern Ruralist 15,474 in and go over 
ge Judd Ill. Farmer 17,824 proofs or con- 
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An Offer 


To Manufacturers 
of Refrigerators or 
Furniture in Need 
of Greater Sales 


I am in a position to 
help a manufacturer 
in either the refriger- 
ator or furniture busi- 
ness to increase his 
sales and lower his 
cost of selling. 


I make this offer now 
because I know there 
is greater need for 
this work at this time 
than there has been 


in past years. 


My intention is not to 
displace anyone in 
your organization, but 
rather to make the 
efforts of your present 
force more effective. 


Inquiries will be held 
in the strictest con- 
fidence. 


Address “W” 
Box 52, Care Printers’ Ink 

















Lines Lines 
Oregon Farmer 30,481 
Iowa Homestead 30,014 
Washington Farmer ... 29 826 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 
29,607 
Idaho Farmer ......... \ 27,400 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 26,984 
Ohio Farmer 26,440 
New England Homesteadt27,927 26,162 
Wisconsin Farmer ..... 25,260 131 
Rural New Yorker ....131,361 
Michigan Farmer ..... 126,223 
The Farmer’s Guide ...30,825 
Progressive Farmer & 
Farm Woman ....... 126,187 


Penn. Stockman & 
a eT 20,735 


American Agriculturist..717,106 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer? 18,362 
Breeder’s Gazette 
Dairymen’s League News 6,875 
* Three issues. 
t Five issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four issues) 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 21,249 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 13,301 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution 
Kansas City Weekly Jour. 
* Five issues. 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


W. L. Schoonmaker Joins 


r . 
Kent Company 

William L. Schoonmaker has beet 
appointed sales manager of The Kent 
Company, Inc., Rome, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of Utility floor machines, succeed- 
ing the late Harry F. Turney. Mr 
Schoonmaker was recently in charge of 
export sales of motor driven housecholé 
appliances of the International General 
Electric Company. At one time he was 
with the enith-Detroit Corporation, 
Detroit. 


“Physical Culture” Appoints 
Fred Masterson 


Fred Masterson, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., for the last cight 
years, has been appointed Western ad- 
vertising manager of Physical Culture, 
New York. 
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During the first five 
months of 1927 Prairie 
Farmer ran more classi- 
fied advertising than any 
other farm paper—local 
or national. 


This advertising comes 
largely from subscribers 
who sell to each other 
by mail. They buy ad- 
vertising soley on the 
basis of results. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
4 FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Pusrisnine Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TeterHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 
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New York, JuNeE 16, 1927 
A situation has 


Good ted i the 
: existe in 
Management stock market for 
and some time past 
Stock Prices which has caused 
old timers in financial circles to 
change many of their preconceived 
notions. There was a time when 
the market went either up or down, 
almost as a unit. Then a market 
operator could be either a bull or 
a bear with consistency and the 
market as a whole was considered 
a true barometer of business con- 
ditions. 

Things have changed. Today 
many a broker in advising his 
clients, will, on the same day sug- 
gest the liquidation of one stock 
where management has not been 
sound or aggressive enough to 
seize its big opportunity, and the 
purchase of another stock in the 
same field where correct sales and 
marketing policies have put the 
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company in a sound position. It js 
becoming a usual practice fur a 
broker to point out in his <aily 
market letter that a certain com- 
pany has put itself in a st-ong 
position by its consistent advertis- 
ing policy, by effecting econoinies 
in selling, by securing new «ales 
outlets, lengthening the buying 
season for its product—anc in 
many other particulars to em- 
phasize skill in the marketing end 
of business as a good reason to in 
vest in a certain stock. 

A great amount of discrimina 
tion is being used by both inve-tors 
and speculators in picking, with 
the aid of analy sis, stocks in which 
management is sound and pro 
gressive. The result of this tend 
ency was shown in a chart in a 
recent market letter. The writer 
of the letter, an officer in a larg 
investment house, made an analysis 
of the 477 common stocks which 
had been traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange on Tuesday, 
June 7. He compared the closing 
prices of that day with the price 
range from -Jan. 1, 1927, and 
showed that: 

40 out of 477 stocks or 8.3 3 per 
cent sold at a new high price for 
the year. 

178 or 37.4 per cent were selling 
at less than 10 per cent below their 
high prices. 

122 or 25.6 per cent were about 
half way between their year’s high 
and low price. 

87 or 18.2 per cent were selling 
slightly above their low prices. 

26 or 5.4 per cent were selling 
at their low prices of the year. 

24 or 5.1 per cent had shown no 
important change since January 1. 

As one observes the stocks in 
industrial companies selling at or 
near their best prices of the year, 
one is struck immediately by the 
number of national advertisers 
represented. There is American 
Radiator, American Telephone « 
Telegraph, American Tobacco, 
Atlas Powder, Bayuk Cigar, |‘on 
Ami, Burroughs Adding Machine, 
Byers Pipe, Canada Dry, (ase 
Threshing Machine, Certain'ced 
Products, Chandler, Chrys'er, 
Coca-Cola, Collins and Aikman, 
Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, Fleisch- 
mann, General. Motors, Gold 
Dust, Goodyear, Gotham, Hudson 
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Mctors, Indian Motocycle, Inter- 
national Business Machine, Inter- 
national Harvester, International 
Silver, Kuppenheimer, Lambert 
harmacal, Lehn & Fink, Liggett 

Myers, Long Bell Lumber, 
Miller Rubber, National Biscuif, 
jational Cash Register, National 

d, Packard, Postum, Reynolds 

acco, Simmons Co., Union Car- 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery, 

k Chemical, Vivaudou, West- 

1ouse, White Rock, Wrigley. 

of these fall into the class 
presented by the 45 per cent 
which are within 10 per cent of 
their high prices for the year, or 
at the very top. 

Evidently there is a very close 
connection between good manage- 
ment and consistent advertising, and 
the good-will engendered by adver- 
tising for a product carries over 
also into the good-will of the in- 
vesting public toward the securities 
of the corporation. which advertises. 


When Frangois 


Where Are Villon, back in 


the Snows? the 15th Century, 


wrote his famous ballad with the 
recurring line, “Where are the 
snows of yesteryear?” he struck a 
melancholy note which finds an 
echo in the heart of many an ad- 
vertiser. 

[he snows of yesteryear! King 
Tut, Mah Jong, Cross Words, 
Gentlemen Prefer—finish the list 
yourself. Each one had its mo- 
ment of popularity and was re- 
flected in the advertisements of 
those advertisers who feel that 
they must be up to the minute. 
ut in 1927 they are almost as 
uch forgotten as fair Helen of 

topless towers or Nan Pat- 
son. 

And now it’s Lindbergh. To- 
norrow it will be somebody else. 

One can excuse the advertisers 

o are tying up with Lindbergh’s 

‘cess in a legitimate manner, but 
t is an easy matter to question the 

igment of those manufacturers 

o will beyond question bring out 

ndy Hats and Lindy Candies. 

ey will find themselves, day 
alter tomorrow, with a trade name 
ich is almost as dead and for- 
tten as that of the man who 
first flew across the United States. 
Not that Lindbergh’s name will not 
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live in the annals of aviation his- 
tory, but its capacity to quicken 
the imagination will have lost most 
of its force. 

Popular heroes and popular fads 
are excellent momentary stimuli 
for the jaded imagination of the 
public. But as the permanent foun- 
dation for advertising success they 
have all the endurance of the wisps 
of smoke that rose from the ruins 
of Carthage. 

“The Sins contin of the 

of Price”’ large retail mail- 
order houses is that they are price 
merchandisers. Some retailers 
have declared themselves to 
powerless to compete with mail 
order because of its fancied ability 
to offer extraordinarily low prices. 
It is significant, then, to see Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company coming 
out in current editions of farm 
papers with an _ advertisement 
headed “The Sins of Price.” 

In this advertisement, Ward 
vigorously attacks price-cutting 
because “it sins against quality and 
serviceability’—because low prices 
are often made by “skimping,” by 
adulteration and substitution. 

T. F. Merseles, retiring president 
of Montgomery Ward, in discuss- 
ing this advertisement with one of 
our staff writers, declared that his 
firm would not have been able to 
subsist, much less become great, 
on price alone. Quality, he insists, 
must be the primary consideration. 
Then the prices are made low, not 
through the sins of price-cutting, 
but through the operation of the 
law of volume and the elimination 
of waste in distribution and selling. 

Thoughtful advertisers, we be- 
lieve, will agree with us that price- 
cutting is one of the great mer- 
chandising evils of this day. There 
are, for example, cut-price jobbers 
—especially in the drug field—that 
feature advertised merchandise, 
rely on its quick salability to make 
a living for them at an arbitrarily 
cut price, and thus prey on the 
legitimate jobber. There are re- 
tailers who slash profits on certain 
well-known commodities to the 
vanishing point, or perhaps below 
it, to entice people into their 
stores. 

We are not in favor of coddling 
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anybody, be he manufacturer, job- 
ber or retailer. If he is not strong 
enough to make a place for him- 
self in the merchandising scheme, 
he certainly is not entitled to any 
artificial, uneconomic aid that may 
be extended to him by law or 
agreement. But we certainly do 
believe that, in the interest of 
ordinary business decency, the 
promiscuous price-cutter should be 
penalized through the legal ma- 
chinery of the State or Nation. 
This would not be in any sense a 
shelter for the incompetent mer- 
chandiser. He would have even a 
harder time then than now. 

We hope Mr. Merseles, in his 
new capacity as chairman of the 
Ward executive committee, will 
keep on preaching “The Sins of 
Price.” It is wholesome and sen- 
sible doctrine. When it finally 
prevails, as prevail it must, prices 
for general merchandise will be 
lower than now. The consumer 
will be getting more for his 
money; the producer, the distribu- 
tor and the retailer will be mak- 
ing more aggregate profit. This 
is not imagination; it is not the- 
orizing. It is only’ ordinary 
economics. 


There is an 


Alibis May 


Be axiom among cer- 


tain sales execu- 
Legitimate tives that a sales- 
man’s alibi never has any basis in 
fact. It’s a pretty good axiom 
under most circumstances, but like 
most axioms it isn’t always true. 
Right now sales executives are 
being made familiar with the alibi, 
“We can’t sell on account of the 
flood.” It’s a perfectly legitimate 
alibi so long as the salesman using 
it works in the flooded territory. 
Several years ago during the 
agonizing days of the buyer’s 
strike, many a sales executive 
found that there was a deep strain 
of truth in the alibis sent in by 
their salesmen. Thus it goes. 
Just because a large percentage of 
alibis are merely excuses for lazi- 
ness or lack of ability is no sign 
that all alibis are such excuses. 
The wise sales executive makes 
pretty sure that a blvff’s a bluff 
before he calls it. Many a good 
salesman has been ruined because 
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a well-founded alibi was — “ 
by a sales manager who wasn’t « 
the scene and attempted to eae | a 
snap judgment from his point of 
vantage in the home office. 

Even if the alibi isn’t justified, 
the salesman may think it is and 
this situation calls for a show of 
tact rather than a display of 
mailed fist. 

The modern sales executive is 
not too quick to sneer at alibis. H 
realizes that the alibi often is a 
signpost pointing the way to a 
condition which may need correc- 
tion and which probably needs in- 
stant attention. 


No The a — 
record ever mai 
Selling in a prominent 

Arguments automobile com- 
pany was recently chalked up by 
a man who was selling real estate 
up to nine months ago. 

The head of the local agency, 
inquiring into his methods, dis 
covered two factors which helped 
to explain his remarkable record: 

(a) No one had told him how 
difficult it was to sell automobiles. 

(b) He didn’t use “selling argu- 
ments.” 

His strategy in selling day after 
day and week after week was to 
know his product so well and to 
be so cram full of enthusiasm for 
it, that he forgot to use selling 
arguments and confined himself to 
giving actual, definite information 
about what his product would do 
for the prospect. This definite in- 
formation came from the assur- 
ance and enthusiasm arising from 
a combination of thorough fa- 
miliarity with the product and the 
habit of close observation of what 
people desired to accomplish with 
it. 

There is a sound recipe in this 
thought not only for personal sel! 
ing, but for the type of advertis 
ing copy which maintains a happy 
balance between “reason why” and 
the so-called “emotional” type. 

Mere arguments seldom sell 
merchandise. Information in terms 
of what the prospect hopes for 
from his proposed purchase is a 
far more logical and effective 
method. 
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New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
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LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
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Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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Western Electric Co. 
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Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 
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Advertising Club News 


G. H. Campbell, President, 
Toledo Club 


Glenn H. Campbell, head of the Camp- 
bell Advertising Service, was _ chosen 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
‘oledo, at its recent annual election. 
Charles Von Beseler, retiring president, 
was made chairman of the board. 
Roy Chandler is first vice-president; 
B. Chaney, second vice-president; 
E. Frye, 


G 


Homer secretary; 


recording 


Ralph Sisson executive secretary, and 
H. Gilbert, treasurer. : 

The following were chosen directors: 
A. H. Billstein, A. Dean, Fred Fletcher, 
Don Sherman, Maurice Marenberg, A. 
Merry and Maurice eipetier: 

*x* * 


W. H. Campbell Heads 
St. Paul Club 


Willard H. Campbell, advertising 
manager of Schunemans and an- 
heimers, was elected president of the 
Town Criers’ Club of St. Paul, at its 
recent annual meeting. Quentin J. 
David, of The David Company, was 
elected vice-president; A. T. Pittorf of 
the St. Paul Letter Company, secretary, 
and A. E. Felstad, treasurer. 

ee 


bd ™~ 
Elected by San Francisco Club 
se. 
Group 
The publishers’ representatives’ de- 
partmental of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club has elected W. B. Flowers 
as chairman. Robert Johnstone has been 
named first vice-chairman; Fred Hall, 
second vice-chairman; G. Frank Mac- 
Dermott, secretary-treasurer, and 
Sandeberg, publicity director. 
* * 


“Thirty Years of Motion Pic- 
tures” to Be Shown at Denver 


A film, “Thirty Years of Motion Pic- 
tures” prepared by Otto Nelson of the 
National ash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, in conjunction with the 
Screen Advertisers Association, will be 
shown at the Denver convention of the 
International Advertising Association. 

* * * 


Dallas Women’s League Elects 
Officers 


The Dallas, Tex., Women’s Advertis- 
ing League has elected Lois Upshaw 
president. Mildred Jones is now first 
vice-president; Mrs. L. I. Evans, second 
vice-president; Adeline Akers, secretary 
and Mary Pirie, treasurer. 

* * 


George Mellen, President, 
Honolulu Club 


George Mellen, of the Mellen Associ- 
ates, Honolulu advertising agency, las 
heen elected president of the Honolu!u 
Advertising Club, to fill the vacancy 
made hy the resignation of president- 
elect Nat Mullan. 


Church Advertising Group to 
Meet at Denver 


In addition to the programs that ap 
peared in earlier issues of Prinv:rs’ 
Ink, for the departments of the I» rer. 
national Advertising Association con. en 
tion at Denver, the program of the 
church advertising department foll: ws: 

June 27, afternoon: Presiding, Charles 
Stelzle, New York; “Psychol 
Church Advertising,” Prof. Edward H. 
Gardner, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., and “Newspapers in Church 
Advertising,” F. I. Carruthers, acdver- 
tising manager, the Denver Post. 

June 28, afternoon: Presiding, Mr. 
Stelzle; “Letters in Church Adve tis- 
ing,” Homer J. Buckley, presicent, 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago, 
and “Illustrations in Church Adcver- 
tising.” 

June 29, morning: Presiding, Mr. 
Stelzle; “Co-operation in Church Ad. 
vertising,”” Rev. William L. Stidger, 
pastor, Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., and business 
meeting of the church advertising de 
partment. 

* * * 


Big Attendance for Massachu- 
setts Association Tournament 


The fifteenth annual golf tournament 
of the Massachusetts Advertising As- 
sociation was held last week at the 
Mount Tom Golf Club, Holyoke, Mass 
‘There was a record attendance of over 
a hundred players. C. J. Linnehan of 
New York, won the low net with a 
score of sixty-eight, with H. T. Gould 
and E. B. uncan, both of Boston, 
tying for second with sixty-nine. 

x * * 


Cleveland Industrial Division 
Discusses Exhibits 


The recent June meeting of the indus- 
trial advertising division of the Adver- 
tising Club of Cleveland, was entirely 
devoted to a discussion of some of the 
exhibits now on display in conjunction 
with the convention of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers’ Association conver 
tion held this week at Cleveland. 


+. 
Montreal Club Holds Gol! 
Tournament 


The first of a series of golf tourna- 
ments was held recently by the Ad 
tising Club of Montreal, at the County 
Club Course, Montreal. The prize wit 
ners were, best 18 gross, E. H. Ro! 
and best 18 net, G. + Setiff. 

* * * 


H. J. Donohoe, Treasurer, 
Magazine Club 


Herbert J. Donohoe has been €lected 
treasurer of the Magazine Club, New 
York. He was reported as being with 
Archer A. King, ibe. whereas he 
been with Photoplay Magazine for 
years. 
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Baltimore Club Re-elects 
E. L. Muller 


E. Lester Muller, business manager 
f the Catholic Review, Baltimore, has 
heen re-elected president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Bal- 
timore. R. E. 
Stapleton was also 
re-elected vice- 

resident. Miss 

aude M. Schaefer 
was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, and 
Walter V. Harri- 
son, counsel. — 

The following 
were chosen mem- 
bers of the board 
of governors: C. 
R. Wattenscheidt, 
S. L. Hammerman, 
B. F. Litsinger, F. 
C. Weber, Harter 

, John El- 

mer, Peyton B. 
Strobel, Howard 
H. Taggart, Wil- 
liam N. Conkling, 
Herman Gamse, N. J. Segal, Howard 
L. Morris and J. Thomas Lyons. 

Other members of the board are: 
leome P. Fleishman, Howard Cone, E. 
Lyell Gunts, P. Ross Benedict and 
Robert W. Test. 

x* * * 


E. LESTER MULLER 


W. H. Hyde Heads Cleveland 
Club 


Wilbur i. Hyde, president of the 
\bner Royce Company, Cleveland, has 
ected president of the Advertis- 
b of Cleveland. His election 
a meeting of the new board 
tors elected at the annual meet- 
hes directors are: William E. Brew- 
ser, George Donley, Ray H. Fin- 
ger, C. H. Handerson, James L. Hub- 
ell, Robert J. Izant, John S. King, 
Charles W. Mears, Frank R. Putman, 
Roy Shanks, Frank M. Strock and Mr. 
Hyde 
; oe @ 


P. S. Armstrong, President, 
Los Angeles Club 


S. Armstrong, assistant 
inager, the California Fruit 

Exchange, has been elected 

of the Advertising Club of 
geles. Arthur Lee was chosen 
e-president. Theodore J. Van 
p is second vice-president, and 
s Haynes, secretary-treasurer. 
ew directors are George Pepper- 
J. Elsasser and D. L. Scott. 
G. Ellis was chairman of the 
committee 

* * * 


J. Ff. Hanft, Vice-President, 
Indianapolis Club 


Jesse E. Hanft, sales manager of Oval 
& Koster, was elected vice-president of 
the Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
ata recent meeting. 


gen- 
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Cheasty’s Letters Don’t Mean 
Much to This Man 


Yonxers, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read with interest “This Seattle 
Store Sells Friendliness by Mail,” by 
Mandus E. Bridston in the May 26 is- 
sue of Printers’ Inx. Few real estate 
mortgage and trust, haberdashery and 
other companies in my vicinity pass me 
up. I am on most of what more-than- 
the-direct-mail-people-think-we-consumers- 
regard-as the sucker lists. And, frankly, 
I found the examples of the Cheasty’s 
letters rotten. 

Most of us, you know, are neither 
high hat nor lowbrow. e’re just 
average. And we like to be written to 
as we are talked to, or, to phrase it as 
the letter writers would, we prefer to 
e the recipient of letters which simu- 
late the spoken word. We do not “pur- 
chase,” we buy. We do not buy 
“hosiery,”” we buy socks. We do not 
buy ‘“‘apparel,”” we buy suits, shirts, 
etc. We do not buy “neckwear,” we 
buy neckties. Remember that a sock 
by_any other name won’t fit any better. 

It is hard to imagine (usually called 
“envision”) one of us entering a store 
and asking to be shown some “accesso- 
ries for our new spring apparel.”” We 
would be much more likely to say, “I 
want some shirts, fifteen, collar at- 
tached; plain white.” 

The word accessories always makes 
us think of stop-lights, wrenches, tire 
gauges, etc. And as for “spring ap- 
parel,”"—you scare us to death. 

The letter we should like to receive 
 eene Cheasty’s would be more as fol- 
ows: 

My dear Mr. McMillan: 

My name is Clark. You undoubtedly 
do not know it but I have waited on 
you at Cheasty’s several times during 
the past season. 

Now, the weather notwithstanding, 
spring has come and we _ have received 
our regular spring stuff—socks, ties, 
shirts, underwear etc. I’d like very 
much to show ‘them to you if you'll 
stop in. 

Remember, the name is Clark. I'll 
be glad to take care of you if you'll ask 
for me. 

Thanks awfully. 

James G. Crark. 

P. S.—How are you fixed for hand- 
kerchiefs? It’s a long time till Christ- 
mas. This summer, “they”? seem to be 
going in for colored borders. 

. J. ve 

Is that too slangy or too fresh, too 
lowbrow or too highbrow? Not for 
me. My experience in “merchandising 
through the medium of advertising,” 
direct mail or otherwise, may small. 
But remember, you experts, you're sell- 
ing me, not the members of the adver- 


tising club. 
G. S. McMittran. 


C. B. Forbes, Publisher, Build- 


ing & Realty News, Inc. 

Charles B. Forbes has been appointed 
ublisher by Building & Realty News, 
Lem bes Plains, N. Y. & 4 

nm en in newspaper work in the 
South aon 1914. 





Little 


The 


HE terse, inquisitorial “Who's 

Calling?” and similar ruffling 
demands from unknown individuals 
often irritate the Schoolmaster. 
He believes censorship of tele- 
phone callers is. a disagreeable 
business practice and _ unless 
guarded against, will damage 
good-will. 

He does not object to the courte- 
ous inquiry of an operator or a 
secretary acting as a buffer for an 
executive. The trouble begins 
when the caller finds a second per- 
son making the same demand, or 
he hears the voice of the execu- 
tive asking who the caller is. The 
information given to the first line 
of defense too frequently is not 
passed on to the person who is to 
receive the call. 

Matters grow worse when the 
telephone caller is asked to tell 
about his business connections, and 
what is to be the nature of the talk. 
If he is a customer, all this cen- 
sorship may quickly push fresh 
obstacles in the path of a sales- 
man. The reaction is insidious 
because what is going on is sel- 
dom brought to the attention of 
the person called. 

When the practice does reveal 
itself, the Schoolmaster commends 
the quick action taken by C. R. 
Lindner, in charge of publication 
of the New York American. He 
sent out a house memorandum 
which stated: 


The management hears much criti- 
cism from many directions, of difficulty 
and delay in reaching executives on 
the telephone. People on whose favor 
our business depends resent question- 
ing as to their pedigree on the phone 
before they are permitted to give us 
business or information which we are 
anxious to receive. 

We believe that New York American 
men can do few things that will bring 
quicker commendation of the spirit of 
our organization than to talk directly, 
without questioning by secretaries or 
assistants, with whomever does the 
favor of calling them. 

Executives in a business too 
often neglect details of this sort. 
They don’t realize the obstacles 


they may be accumulating for com- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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pany sales because of little dis. 
courtesies that might be easily 
avoided. 

. * * 

“How to Make a Dent in the 
Consumer.” This subject, the ulti- 
mate goal of all advertising, seems 
to have been solved at last, at 
least by one industry. Undoubtedly 
some of the importance of this 
statement will be lost when it is 
learned that “making a dent” is 
no mere figure of speech. It is 
literally true. Druggists have 
found out that it actually pays to 
make a dent in some people. 

The Schoolmaster recently read 
the report of a speech of the ad- 
vertising manager of one of the 
oldest wholesale drug companies. 
This man said that his company 
has been offering to the retail 
trade a small table, with a railing 
around its top, to be used to dis- 
play “specials,” at a point where 
it will be directly in the path of 
customers, whose attention will be 
attracted to the articles ‘upon it 
when they fall over it, bump into 
it, knick their shins on it, or other- 
wise come in contact with it. The 
railing is there to keep the mer- 
chandise from falling to the floor 
while the table is in the act of 
making a dent in someone. 

Impractical as it may seem, the 
advertising manager declared that 
these tables were in heavy demand 
and had been added to the catalogs 
of other wholesale druggists. 

The Schoolmaster expects to 
hear shortly of other forward 
steps taken by retailers and would 
like to suggest a few for their 
guidance. A trap-door, strategically 
situated near the soda fountain, 
might drop unsuspecting prospects 
into the cellar where they would 
be met by a clerk with smelling 
salts in one hand and a bottle ot 
nerve-tonic, ready for delivery, m 
the other. Another forcible method 
would be to have clerks drop un- 
breakable articles, such as soap, 
hair-brushes and hot-water bottles, 
from a balcony onto the heads ot 
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Pa = 
: Own'* Element! 
tot 7 ACATION time! — not a mere two weeks — 


but a glorious summer of thrills and fun! 
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200 l'ifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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Experienced 


Copy Man 
Wanted 


There is an opening in our 
organization for a man 
with a thorough knowledge 
of general advertising prac- 
tice and a background of 
actual experience in copy 
writing—it is not a posi- 
tion for a beginner. Knowl- 
edge of financial copy 
would be heipful but is not 
essential. State salary de- 
sired, education and experi- 
ence in first letter. Our or- 
ganization is located in 
Philadelphia. Write to 
“Y,” Box 54, Printers’ Ink. 





Production Manager 
Wanted 
for California agency 


A man—young—thoroughly 
grounded in printing, engrav- 
ing and typography—who can 
a oe lin. ese three 

e requirements of good 
advertising—who is able to 
buy the art work and super- 
vise all mechanical details in 
a leading California agency. 


If you can measure up and 
like to co-operate, you'll find 
a big opportunity in a soundly 
growing organization where 
the viewpoint is young and 
where salary rests on capacity 
to oe and develop. You'll 
fin — to —- Ya 
ability— at’s the kind of 
man we want. Write us what 
you’d want to know if you 
were at this end. 


——~+ e+ 


Address 
B”’, Box 57, PRINTERS’ INK 





customers. No doubt if attentiog 
was thus centered upon these goods, 
many sales would result. 
not rope off the sidewalk so thy 
passers-by would have to detour 
through the store? 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster points out oc- 
casionally that one of adverti sing’s 
most obvious functions is that of 
shedding light in dark places. An 
imposing list could be made by the 
investigator of shady practices and 
deceptive methods which have been 
killed off by the advertising of 
manufacturers. 

This valuable function is often 
an incidental by-product of a mar- 
keting plan. Take, for example, 
thin glasses at soda fountains, and 
the words “Coca-Cola” on the 
glass. Everyone now takes those 
thin, neat glasses almost as a mat- 
ter of course. But the thick glass 
with the small inside compartment 
which made the drink look larger 
used to be the accepted container 
for soft drinks. 

The big thick pressed glass was 
a deception, innocent perhaps, but 
a poor foundation upon which to 
build a business. The dainty, thin- 
blown glass made famous by Coca- 
Cola’s continuous advertising, has 
taken the place of the trick glass 
with its deceptive thickness, and 
advertising chalks up another 
valuable by-product to its credit. 

* * * 

The news columns of newspapers 
always contain material that ad- 
vertisers can capitalize in their 
copy. 

Recently an editorial ap ypeared 
in the New York Sun in which 
the following statement was made, 
“Tt would shock George Washing- 
ton or De Witt Clinton to see the 
shoes that carry boys to the high 
schools named in their honor.” 

This paragraph gave the manu- 
facturer of 2-in-1 Shoe Polish an 
opportunity to address a newspaper 
advertisement “To the Boys ol 
George Washington and De Wit 
Clinton High Schools.” 

Injecting local color into news- 
paper advertising gives it a definite 
angle and at the same time brings, 
it to the attention of folks that 
might ordinarily pass it by, if the 
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“Just What I Want!” 


DuraSheen signs (porcelain fused 





out oc- e ; 

rtising’s | into steel) remind the consumer of 

oe | his needs and identify the retail 

by the | a outlet of his favorite product. 

ces a eee s Whether they advertise candy 

© been j - : 

ing off or overalls, they always win a 
: > prominent place on the dealers’ 

5; Oo | od 

a store front. 

cample | 

“ = This Carhartt Overalls sign is a 

$ those wo good example; dealers are eager 

yo 2 to put them up. They are hand- 

a mi if some, they attract business, they 

larger 1! are easily kept clean with soap 

ntainer i} . . 

! and water and neither sun, rain 
swasi | nor inclement weather can ever 
rch oil | 4 dim their permanent lustre. 

y, thin , 
hg If you want your sign to go on the 
jam | 5 dealers’ store front, and stay there, 
» bef send him one made in DuraSheen. 
nother .| 
credit. 
papers 
at ad- 
their 
peared 
which 
made, 
shing- 
ee the 
high 
or.” 
manu- 
ish an 
spaper 
ys of 
Witt 
news- 
finite 
in and NOVELTY COMPANY 





ie Makers of ‘DuraSheen’ Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD. — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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an able man.. 


young enough to have a 
facile mind and experi- 
enced enough to know 
how to use it, is seeking a 
connection, either with an 
agency or in the advertis- 
ing department of a grow- 
ing concern. An excellent 
record 
during the past five years 
in the following work — 


of achievements 


Sales Promotion 
Production 
Contact 


Copy 


Address “C"’", BOX 58, PRINTERS’ INK 























CANADA! 


Are you satisfactorily represented 
there? 
If not—write 
W. P. BENNETT 
34 Dinnick Cresc, Toronto 12, Canada 


Trained in the States—Lived in Canada 20 
years. A thorough knowledge of Canadian 
conditions. An excellent connection with the 
manufacturing and wholesale trade. 








Educational Lists 


Schools School Executives 
Teachers College Students 
Dealers jn Student Trade 
Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 
Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 
503 Sth Ave.N.Y.C.,612.N. Mich. Ave. Chicago 














For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1--Sample 25c 
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advertisement is based on a g 


eral theme. 
 * @ 


In one of the amusing Ch 
Brass Company business-paper 
vertisements ( PRINTERS’ INK 
commented on these several tir 
a story is told about the Tsen-7 
Kwan-Pao, of Peking, C 
probably the oldest newspap« 
the world. 

According to the Chase a lv 
tisement, “The penalty of m: 

a misstatement in this newsp 
has been cutting off the editor’ 
head and many editor’s have 
gretted their mistakes in 
way. 

The Schoolmaster can’t 1 
having heard of anyone actually 
losing his head in the United 
States because of misstatements or 
exaggeration in advertising. But 
he does know of several instances 
where advertisers have, figura- 
tively, cut off their own heads by 
making such statements. 


One of the most interesting sales 
developments of recent years has 
been the quickening interest shown 
by advertisers in the use of good 
design. The. annual exhibitions of 
Industrial Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City have 
been amazing for their demonstra- 
tion of the variety of products 
which go to museums as their 
source of design. 

Good pean, has extended to all 
sorts of products, from the ornate 
electric wall-bracket to the hum- 
ble cake of soap. Just recently 
the Schoolmaster saw another 
evidence of this realization that 
good design is a definite selling 
factor. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of Stand- 
ard Plumbing Fixtures, is featur- 
ing the design of two models of 
lavatories, the Templeton and the 
Pemberton. The wash bow! is 
perhaps the last thing one would 
expect to find aided by design, but 
Standard is showing how it can 
add an extra value even to the 
lavatory. The Schoolmaster knows 
no better method of showing how 
the company is advertising the de- 
sign features of its lavatories than 
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yuoting from the advertise- 


ANDARD” LAVATORIES 
New Types 
INAL AND DISTINCTIVE AS THEY 
ARE BEAUTIFUL. 
“Templeton” and “Pemberton” 
usively * ‘Standard, ” having been 
ed by ‘ “Standard” designers and 
“Standard” master craftsmen. 
trike a new note in Lavatory 
which makes it possible for you 
your bathroom as intimately 
s your bedroom. 
The Templeton 
decorative type in glistening 
genuine Vitreous China in one 
s designed in convenient dress- 
e effect. The roomy top is 36 
long and 20 inches from back 
t. The oval bowl with dual 
v is 19 inches long and 12 inches 
The graceful legs are in metal 
ystal glass. The massive fittings, 
and original as the Lavatories, 
largely hand-made by “Standard” 
craftsmen. They are furnished 
n a variety of finishes to suit the 
decorative treatment of your Bathroom. 
* * * 


In a great many nationally ad- 
vertis ed articles of wearing ap- 
parel ultimate consumer satisfac- 
tion depends largely upon fit. Such 
factors as shrinkage, chest measure- 
ment in proportion to trunk length 
and so forth must be considered, 
and the manufacturer has to make 
it easy for his retailers to consider 
these factors. 

One of the simplest ways which 
the Schoolmaster has come on 
lately of making it easy for the 
dealer to assure his customers of 
perfect fit is the Sizograph, which 
the manufacturers of B. V. D. un- 
derwear recently advertised for 
free distribution to their trade. 
This device consists of two discs 
which turn on the same center so 
that the three necessary under- 
wear measurements of chest, waist 
and trunk all appear simultaneously 
at a certain opening in such a 
way that the correct garment size 
can be read on the opposite side 
at another opening. 

An official of the company, to 
whom the Schoolmaster talked 
_ this Sizograph, explained 
that 

“It often happens that the 
dealer is content to sell his cus- 
tomer a union suit on the basis of 
chest measurement only; it often 
happens, too, that the customer 
asks for a certain chest size with- 
out letting himself be measured as 
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Buying Power 


Because advertisers found 
it profitable, The Chronicle 
carried more than the com- 
bined financial lineage of 
the 2nd and 3d newspapers 
in San Francisco during 
1926. And buyers of se 
curities buy everything 
else! 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madisen Ave., ~~ York; N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicag 

well Co., Times Bidg., Los ‘Angeles ; 
Henry White Stuart Bidg., Seattie. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 








Are You Represented In 
Metropolitan New York? 


I can do justice to one more 
account—solicit new business; 
canvass present trade—includ- 
ing the advantage of office, 
display room, stenographers, 
etc. COMMISSION BASIS. 
What is your line? Address 
“U.,.” Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 














THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
Sent free each month te every golf club 
buying power. 

225 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 














Fast. j ' 
PACH BROS >< 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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National 
Salesman 


wanted for New York City 
newspaper, with one of the 
largest circulations in America. 
Salary basis. Our present staff 
know of this advertisement. 
Replies treated confidentially. 
Write briefly about your record. 
Address “‘A,”” Box 56, Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 








Executive 


Sales, advertising and office executive of 12 
years’ experience seeks a bigger opportunity. 
He has been ful as a sal and in 
training others to sell. in sales promotion, 
group selling and class instructing he has 
done unusually well. A good copy writer and 
an able correspondent he has a record in mail 
order achievement. Office routine he knows 
from management down. Busy now but ready 
te change. Address “‘X.,’’ Box 53, Printers’ 
ink, 230 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


lf— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an ecccasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘J.,’’ Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 

for House Organs 


COPY £2: 


My “CHEER-UP CHIRPS” have won 
nation-wide recognition as the livest 
“pep” poetry ever written. 

12 “CHIRPS,” Series No. 1, with 
right to use (regular $10.00 value), 














MELVILLE SLOAN 
P. 0. Box 1187, Chicago 
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we know he ought in order to ge 
absolute satisfaction. In cither 
case, the purchased garment is apt 
not to fit perfectly, for the reason 
that size of waist and length of 
trunk also should be measured 
along with chest size. 

“The Sizograph is intended not 
only to impress dealers and con- 
sumers with the need to include 
all measurements but also to make 
it very simple and easy for them 
to find the perfect size. 

“This measuring apparatus was 
introduced to the dealer just once 
in a single trade-magazine adver- 
tisement, being offered free to 
store clerks as an additional ser- 
vice from our company. It is in- 
tended to back our 1927 national 
advertising which places special 
emphasis on fit. In addition we 
offer a special window card to 
call consumer attention to the 
dealer’s B. V. D. fitting service. 

“The entire tie-up is aimed to 
stress the fit to be found in our 
branded garments and to make it 
very easy for the dealer to give, 
and the consumer to get, absolute 
satisfaction.” 

* * * 


A sales argument always seems 
doubly effective when it is made 
comparative. The trouble about 
doing it is to avoid knocking a 
competitor’s proposition, or ap- 
pearing to; for oftentimes the 
vaguest reference to a competitor 
sends a prospect shopping, when 
otherwise he wouldn’t have 
thought of it. 

There are a number of 
however, in which a sales 


ways, 
argu- 
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ment can be made comparative by 
presenting the matter to the pros- 
pect from his point of view as a 
consumer. Notice how cleverly 
the comparative sales argument is 


presented in the following letter, 
a ,friend of the School= 


thick 
wien 
master received recently. The 
letter is typewritten and bears the 
salutation, “Dear Madam”: 


Ve have 2,000 white leghorn hens on 
farm’ at Katonah, and like most 
rs we experience difficulty in ob- 
ig a proper living price for our 
ict. 

Ve sell our eggs to the commission 
merchants and we just barely meet ex- 
penses. The cags reach you two weeks 
later through the hands of the local 
agent, the commission merchants and the 
storekeeper and are sold to you as 

strictly fresh laid.” 

We are appealing directly to the con- 

mer. We offer our eggs at a price 
slightly less than the stores, guaranteed 
twelve hours old, each having been 
handled only once. Each egg is ex- 
amined under an electric candling ma- 
hine and is guaranteed to be spotless, 
perfect and sterile. 

Our eggs are selling now at 83 cents 

sen, Shipped in aluminum containers 

h you return when emptied. We 
ve you for the exact cost of the 

tainer, but after you have had our 
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service for a year, we refund the cost 
of the container. The containers hold 
two, three or four dozen eggs and cost 
$1.50, $1.75 and $2, respectively. 


The price, “83 cents,” is not 
typed in but written in with ink. 
This is probably due to necessity, 
egg prices fluctuating from day to 
day, though even if it were due to 
necessity, it is good salesmanship, 
for it has the effect of making the 
form letter seem special, and of 
making the price seem special, too. 


T. H. Frazier Joins Lawrence 
Fertig Company 


T. Harry Frazier, recently with the 
es wman Advertising Agency, 
Montreal, has joined the wrence 
Fertig Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. e was at one time advertising 
manager of the Winnipeg Manitoba 
Free Press. 


S. W. Winslow, Jr., Heads 
United Shoe Machinery 


S. W. Winslow, Jr., vice- qresidens of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
Boston, has m made president. He 
succeeds Edwin P. Brown, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 








Sales Manager 
Wanted 


A large and successful 
manufacturing company, 


long established, needs a 
General Sales Manager of 
outstanding calibre. 

[he man we seek must 
possess the qualities of ex- 
perience, leadership, per- 
sonality and balance. He 
must be familiar with mod- 
ern sales management meth- 
ods and prove that he 
knows how to use them. 





Previous experience with 
our type of products is not 
important if the man pos- 
sesses these qualifications. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the right man, 
both as to compensation 
and type of association. 

In replying give sufficient 
facts to justify a confer- 
ence. Communications will 
be regarded as strictly con- 
fidential. 


ADDRESS “Z,” BOX 55, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 
C & P Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punchers, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers’ 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 


For Sale Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 
No. 6-672772. In first class condition. 
Cost $1,240 new. Make offer subject 
to examination. 

Pratt Chuck Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 


Complete Multigraph Equipment forSale 
Almost new multigraph, including printing 
attachment, ruling equipment, cabinet of 
type, power drive automatic feed, etc. Sac- 
rifice for quick sale. Terms. Box 958, P. I. 


TRADE PAPER MAN 

can secure interest in growing monthly 
in return for services. No initial invest- 
ment required. Good opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 

For Sale Hooven Automatic Typewriter 
No. 1651 with a No. 635 oak cabinet and 
No. 949 perforator, all in first class con- 
dition. Cost $785 new. Make offer 
subject to examination. 

Pratt Chuck Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
Well established in popular field; net 
sales 30,000 copies per month. Owners, 
not being publishers, are desirous of 
turning over the property. Easy terms. 
Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
now covering Eastern States, with car, 
to sell new thrift display idea to banks; 
side line proposition, with liberal com- 
mission, for experienced men only. “‘K,” 
Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT—consist- 
ing of one F1 and one F2 Addressographs ; 
one power Graphotype; 1 hand Grapho- 
type; 433 drawers. All for five-line, style 
“C” plates. All in good condition. Sell all 
or part. Description and prices on request. 
“OK” Poultry Journal, Mounds, Okla. 


























. 
WANTED TO BUY—Small Advertising 
Agency, preferably in Cleveland or Chi 
cago. Must have clean business record 
and full agency recognition. Correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Box 957, P. | 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, as assistant editor for trade 
paper, leader in its class, educated young 
man with newspaper experience. Fine 
opportunity for advancement for a hard 
and conscientious worker. State full 
particulars, and salary expected, to Box 
948, Printers’ Ink. 


Old-established firm wants aggressive 
agent to sell well-introduced line of 
unique imported display signs. Excep 
tional opportunity for experienced sales 
men; liberal but straight commission basis: 
state experience, territory covered and 
other lines carried, if any. Box 960, P. I 














Advertising salesmen to sell hotel, 
tourist auto trade. Exclusive territories 
granted in New England, N. Y., Pa. 
N. J. Preferably with car. Liberal 
prompt commissions, drawing account 
later. Sales limited only by energy and 
ability. State experience. Box 949, P. I. 





Man for advertising and publicity work 
in a manufacturing machinery business 
in Irvington, New Jersey. One with some 
experience for mechanical bulletins, trade 
paper advertisements and correspondence 
State age, qualifications, experience and 
salary expected. Good position right 
party. Gould & Eberhardt, Chancellor 
Ave., Irvington, N. J. 





Rockwood & Co. have several desirable 


territories open for salesmen having 
following among Jobbing and Chain 
Store Trade, and willing to work on a 
liberal commission basis. Applicants 
must be prepared to give exclusive time 
and service in exchange for protected 
territory. Give all details in your first 
letter. Rockwood & Co., Washington, 
Park & Waverley Avenues, Bklyn., N. Y. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
One of the most progressive and modern 
equipped Photo Engraving plants in New 
York City operating day and _ night, 
known for quality and service, has an 
opening for an experienced Photo En 
graving salesman. To one controlling 
business this is a wonderful opportunity 
Replies will be treated in confidence, 
salary and commission. Box 962, P. I 








TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and proverly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual Charge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), New York City. 





>. . 

Advertising Salesman 
Unusual opportunity selling standardized 
advertising agency service to retail mer 
chants; require man with own car to 
work from New York office; also local 
representative in other communities; 
commission and drawing account to those 
who have earned at least $5,000 a year. 
Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLICATION SALESMEN 
Travel publication sold to banks and sup- 
ported by large transportation companies 
offers attractive commission to aceredited 
salesn n in a few territories. Box 947, P. I. 
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Advertising Salesman—30 years of age, 
10 years experience in newspaper and 
agency fields, well educated, good ap- 
pearance, splendid record. Proposition 
must have real possibilities. Box 966, P. I. 





Agency Copywriter 
Wanted 


One of the fastest growing creative 
agencies in the country, located in 
Washington, D. C. needs a man 
who can turn out copy prolifically. 
It's a job—not a position. If his 
figure is right and his work— 
direct mail and newspaper speci- 
mens, knowledge of retail problems 
and printing—show up well in 
specimens, that man will get a 
quick decision. Address applica- 
tion and samples of work to 
SAMSON SERVICE 
Southern Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


We Want 
A Copy Man on His Way 
To the Top 


Young enough to grow with us, old 
ugh to have his feet on the ground 
and to have acquired breadth. 

We want a man able to be our copy 
#wief. He must be no longer an amateur. 
He must plan and write sound cam- 
paigns that will produce results for our 
clients, whether magazines, newspapers, 
© direct mail, are used. 

a small, but fast growing, organi- 
, serving sixteen accounts, he will 
one of five principal executives with 
future what he makes it. 

We offer unlimited hard work and we 
believe opportunity commensurate. The 
salary must be moderate, yet will be 
enough for a family to live in comfort 
n this attractive New England city. 

Apply by letter, stating age, educa- 

on, experience, and salary required. 

a ILLIAM B. REMINGTON, INC. 

Springfield, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
ral years’ experience in New. York 
City art service desires change. Works 
y brush, wash, pen and ink. Box 
52, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST, F. G. Kyle 


Lettering and Designing, Fifteen years 
experience. Address 4757 Ingleside Ave., 
Chicago, Tll., care of Begley, Apt. 3. 


CAN YOU USE THIS 
VERSATILE YOUNG MAN? 


He is 22, has college and art school 
training and several years’ practical 
advertising experience. He can_ write, 
lesicn layouts and dummies and finish 
simple art work. He is available at 
once for commercial concern or agency. 
Box 959, Printers’ Ink. 

















_-CADVERTISING (COPYWRITER 


CuLturED, imaginative young man com- 
pletely acquainted with advertising in 
every phase. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 


A Cleveland Agency 


able to use the services of a capable 
Account Executive will profit by address- 
ing Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION 
SOLICITOR AVAILABLE. AD- 
DRESS BOX 951, PRINTERS’ 
INK, NEW YORK CITY. 


ADVERTISING OR PUBLISHING 
Young man, 23, years, with some practi- 
cal advertising and literary experience, 
desires connection in publishing or adver- 
tising field. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity. Box 950, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT A TOUGH JOB! 

Sales or executive work in St. Louis or 
elsewhere. University graduate. Age 35. 
Married. Ten years’ sales and executive 
experience in Food products, real estate 
and advertising. At present employed. 
Excéllent references, history and photo- 
graph. Box 968, Printers’ nk. 


Advertising Salesman se ‘asoned, cap. 
able, successful worker, experienced in 
large national and class magazine and 
trade paper fields, wide acquaintance 
New York and Eastern advertisers and 
agencies, best credentials, seeks connec- 
tion with local or out-of-town publisher 
needing first-calibre representative or 
manager; strict confidence. Box 961, P. I. 


VISUALIZER 
ART DIRECTOR 


Now available. 9 years experience in ad- 
vertising agency work. Young, energetic, 
and capable. Seeks opportunity to 
broaden his field. Now employed. Best 
references, write Box 965, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Representative or Sales 
and Advertising Executive Available 
American, of Anglo-Saxon parentage, 
university graduate, cultured, well 
groomed, married, sparkling personality. 

Experienced Sales and Advertising 
Manager. Traveled most of States and 
Europe. Ten years, one firm, as New 
York manager. Wide acquaintance with 
men of calibre. Box 34, New York 
Athletic Club, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER or sales promotion manz ager. I just 
got a raise my employer is afraid 
he might lose me . . and he will 
if some New York manufacturer offers a 
bigger future than I see ahead now. I 
can execute ideas, and carry out details. 
Experienced copy writer, layout, direct- 
mail (electrical field especially). College 
graduate, 24, salary $3,000 to $5,000. 
Initiative, originality, loyalty. Write for 
interview to Box 955, Printers’ Ink. 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


HIS oldest American fire and 

marine insurance company was 
founded inthe Nation’s infancy and 
is developing with the Nation in 
strength and scope of service. It is 
our privilege to assist this great 
organization in reaching the maxi- 
mum number of those to whom its 
service can be of greatest benefit. 


‘Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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““More Money in The Chicago 
Tribune Than Any Other 
Newspaper in the Country” 





FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


DAYTON. OHIO.USA 


ornce oF 
PRESOENT Amo GENERAL MANAGER April 11, 1927. 


Advertising Demrtment, 
Tae Chicago cum, 
Chicage. 


Dear Mr. Blend: 


A careful amilysis of the results that we have secured 
in the Chicago oe and perticular) The Tribune territory which 
you designate as Zone 7, bas led us —_ this year to materially increase 
ear advertising in The Caicago ‘Tri bune 
The figures which you present to manufacturers on the 
potentiality of Zone 7 have been borne out in Prigidsire's sales records. 
the souniness of giving due credit to this territory, 
se that The Chicago Tribune is an exceptional sdvertising 
mcdius, Sasebeeneee | for @ product like Prigidaire, 
It my interest you to know that we are spending more 
woney in The Chicago Tribune than any other newspaper in the country. 


Yours very truly, 


Pres it and General Manacer 
CHT OOMPANT 


Frigidaire is one of the many manu- 
facturers who have found The Chicago 
Tribune an unusual force in increasing sales. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: 770,248 daily; 1,142,761 Sunday 














